





‘Dur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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“THOU ART A PLACE TO HIDE ME 
IN.” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


Wiruov0t, I hear the beating of the rain, 
The howling winds thui tell the storm’s in- 
crease ; 
O covert sure that he who seeks may gain ! 
Within, abideth peace 





Without, I hear the sound of feet that halt 
And grope and stumble in the blinding 
night ; 
O blessed faith that serveth in default 
Of what men call the light! 


O rest, O wayside inn, where home is not, 
For the poor pilgrim to that City fair, 
Where strife shall cease and doubtiugs be 
forgot ! 
The Lamb, the Light is there! 
A 


THE SECRET HINDRANCES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Wusen you summon your physician to 
your bedside, the first thing you expect from 
him is to discover what is the matter with 
you. He explores your wrist for the pulse, 
inquires the symptoms, and when he ascer- 
tains the nature of your disease he is able to 
prescribe for you intelligently. Standing 
outside of your body, he must deal with a 
malady working within. 

Many of my own congregation and many 
of the readers of this journal are suffering 
from the spiritual disease of sin, and are yet 
unconverted to Christ. The Psalmist prayed 
that he might know ‘‘ what evil way was in 
him,” and might be led into the way ever. 
lasting. Now there must be some evil 
way in every unconverted heart, which 
requires to be discovered and to be 
abandoned. Nine-tenths of all impenitent 
persons are kept from Christ by some secret 
hindrance. It is very important to ascer- 
tain what that hindrance is. If a man is 
not a Christian, there is usually a reason for 
his rejecting the most precious of all gifts 
—the “ gift of eternal life.” 

1. Some are hindered from accepting 
Christ by an evil way of thinking. In their 
hearts there is a secret skepticism. What- 
ever dispute there may be about the respon- 
sibility of a man for his own belief, it is un- 
deniably true that he is responsible for the 
consequences of his belief. If I form an 
opinion and act upon it, I must take the con- 
sequences. Ifa young man forms so high 
an opinion of a young woman that he mar- 
ries her, and she proves to be a vixen, 
he cannot escape the misery he has brought 
upon himself by his own voluntary choice. 
Kind reader, you may have adopted an 
opinion adverse to the distinct declarations of 
God’s Word, and adverse to the claims of 
the Divine Saviour. When you meet that 
Saviour as your Judge, you alone will be re- 
sponsible for the consequences of having re- 
jected his offered salvation. It is perfectly 
safe to obey God’s Word. You will be an 
immense gainer by keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments. But you run a ‘tremendous 
risk of eternal ruin if you make up your 
mind against both the Gospel and its offers 
of eternal life. I have officiated at many 

- funerals; but never at one in which the sur- 
viving friends wished it to be stated that 
the deceased person had lived and died a re- 
yecter of Jesus Christ. I have never heard 
of . dying man as desiring that this should 
be said of him. Yet this will be the exact 


truth in regard to you if you cling to your 





skeptical opinion to your last breath. God 
is always right. See to it that you are not 
wrong. Your error may cost you your soul! 
2. Others are. hindered from following 
Christ by an evil way of looking at the 
faults of professed Christians and of shut- 
ting their eyes to their own sins. I do not 
wonder that the discovered iniquities of 
some churchmembers has awakened your 
just indignation. If I did not know that 
the Christianity of the Bible is vastly better 
than the lives of even the best of its pro- 
fessed followers, I should be sometimes 
disturbed in my own mind by the detected 
vices of certain professors of religion. But 
I have also learned never to reject a 
good ‘‘greenback” because there are 
some counterfeits afloat. You will 
certainly admit that the person who lives up 
most closely to the pure and benevolent and 
holy teachings of Jesus Christ is decidedly 
the better for so doing. Upon the tree of 
his daily life there may be a few gnarled or 
‘wormy apples among the bushels of good 
fruit. Now, is it not rather contemptible 
for you to spy out those scrubby and worm- 
eaten outgrowths, and claim that they are 
Jair specimens of the fruit which his piety 
produces? No sensible Christian professes 
to be perfect. The best things in every 
Christian are the legitimate fruits of his re- 
ligion. The weak or wicked things are 
born of his own yet imperfectly renewed 
heart. You fasten on his faults, and refuse 
to acknowledge the immense benefits he has 
gained by his even imperfect imitations 
of his Divine Master. You see his few sins. 
You do not see his repentances. 

It was said in olden times of certain per- 
sons.like you: ‘‘ They eat up the sins of my 
people; they have left off to take heed to 
the Lord.” Precisely thus are you eating 
up the poor, gnarled fruit that you cull off 
from the branches of a Christian neighbor's 
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The evil way kept him out of the ‘‘ way 


everlasting.” No man.can ever exercise 
saving faith until he has repented of sin and 
cast it from him. 

4. The last hindrance that is quite as 
effectual in cheating the soul out of Christ 
as any other is that treacherous tempter Zo- 
morrow. ' Millions of impenitent people will 
tell you: “I expect, I intend to become a 
Christian before I die.” But when? Has 
God ever hung a promise on to-morrow? 
Does he not tie down the offer of salvation 
to the word ‘‘now”? Ah! my friend, if a 
purse of gold was awaiting you before you 
go #-bed to-night, you would not whisper 
the word ‘‘ to-morrow.” You ought to curse 
that lying word. It has sent millions to 
perdition. Before this year closes you may 
be in eternity. Living without Christ. is 
Hell begun. Dying without Christ is Hell 
perpetuated. Living for Christ is the first 
installment of Heaven. Give him thy heart, 
and he will ‘‘lead thee in the way everlast 
ing.” 

Ee 


CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND OUR DENOM- 
INATION. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D, 


I Proress to be a Congregationalist; and 
for many years I have been vain enough to 
regard myself as knowing what Congrega- 
tionalism is. Nevertheless, I am willing to 
‘learn; and if I find out that I am not a Con- 
gregationalist, I will either become one or 
accept some other designation. 

Congregationglism, in the original use of 
the word and in strict propriety of speech, 
is the word. which designates a, certain 
church polity—that is to say, a certain theo- 
ty or doctrine concerning the constitution, 
government, rights, duties, and complete- 
ness of what is called the local or particular 











life. The good fruit you reject, and persist 
in setting your tecth on edge and in souring 
your system by devouring the little that is 
worthless, This wretched diet may fatten 
your prejudices; but it is starving your soul. 
Nay, worse. It is setting you against the 
very bread of Heaven and leading you on to 
the guilt and peril of throwing away your 
own salvation. I beg you not to cling an 
hour longer to this evil way. It will never 
lead you to a better life or to Heaven. 

8. A more common hindrance than either 
skepticism or censoriousness is the domin- 
ion of some secret sin. In digging up a 
tree, especially if it is an elm, the workman 
is surprised to see how long the tree will 
stand after the earth has been removed and 
the lateral roots have been cut off. What 
holds the tree is the “‘taproot.” Until that 
is sundered the stubborn trunk will not 
yield. So inthe impenitent heart there is 
often a favorite sin which the heart is un- 
willing to sacrifice. A covetous man clings 
to his money, and refuses to give up Mam- 
mon for Christ. The sensualist will not 
deny his lusts, if that be the prerequisite to 
receiving Christ. Sometimes a stubborn 
sin fairly blocks the road; and the man must 
decide whether he will give up his besetting 
sin or give upthe salvation of his soul. 
That was the battle with the young ruler. 
He would not put the knife to his selfish- 
ness, So the sin remained, and Christ 
was kept out of his heart. I la 
bored long—as did many others— 
with a friend whose secret sin was licen- 
tiousness. He listened attentively to our 











appeals and seemed grateful for our interest 
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Congregational churches. A church con- 
stituted and governed according to that pol- 
ity may take part in a conference of 
churches, or may decline to do so, and yet 
be Congregational. It may be Old School 
or New School in its doctrinal confession, 
Calvinist, Hopkinsian, Emmonsite, Taylor- 
ite, Tylerite, or Bushneilite; nay, even Uni- 
tarian, unless we hold that the terms ‘ Uni- 
turian” and ‘‘Church” are mutually con- 
tradictory. The first church in Hartford 
was a Congregational church in its begin- 
ning, long before there was any consocia- 
tion or conference of churches or any 
National Council. It would continue to be 
a Congregational church if all those in- 
stitutions were dissolved, or if, in the exer- 
cise of its inalienable self-government, it 
should withdraw from all of them. So of 
any other church holding the same polity. 
It is a Congregational church before it con- 
nects itself with any conference or conso- 
ciation, and will be no less a Congrega- 
tional church # it shall choose to with- 
draw, unless, indeed, it shall renounce its 
self-government under Christ, and subject 
itself to some other government, presby- 
terial or prelatical. 

It gives.me pleasure to agree on this point 
with so competent an authority, and so de- 
nominational,as the learned editor of The 
Congregationalist. Since I began to write 
the foregoing statement I find him saying, 
in his issue for Jan. 1st, 1879: 


‘* We are Congregationalists, and we shall 
advocate the democratic, in distinction from 
the monarchic and aristocratic forms of 
chtirch government. We are Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, and we shall cling to 
the doctrine of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, as the doc- 
trine of the soul and of the Bible. We are 
Evangelical Trinitarians, and we shall do 
the we can to persuade men that the 
Bible is God’s Book; that by nature and 

ractice they are such sinners as to need a 
ivine Saviour; that the Son of God died to 





church. Whosoever holds that theory is, in 
the proper meaning of words, a Congrega- 
tionalist. Among Protestants in the United 
States that theory or polity is more gen- 
erally held.than anyother. The Baptists are 
all Congregationalists; their churches are 
more intensely and consistently Congrega- 
tiona) than those of the Congregational Pedo- 
baptists. The Unitarian chnrches—unless we 
deny that they are churches at all—are Con- 
gregational churches. So the word Presby- 
terian, in its original sense and in strict 
propriety, denotes not a certain theological 
system, but a certain method of organizing 
and governing Christian congregations; in 
other words, a church polity. We have in 
this country an uncertain and shifting num- 
ber of Presbyterian sects or ‘‘denomina- 
tions ”—generally somewhere between six 
andtwelve. The Cumberland Presbyterians 
are reputed to be Arminijans; but they are, 
nevertheless, Presbyterians, and would be if, 
retaining the same polity, they were 
Arians or Socinians. If either of the 
two great organizations (one North- 
ern, the other Southern) which claim to be 
‘the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States” should unanimously renounce the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
should adopt instead of that the Burial Hill 
Declaration, it would not thereby change its 
polity nor forfeit any right which it now 
has to the name which it has assumed. Ob- 
viously, then, Congregationalism, in the 
proper use of words, Congregationalism 
with no qualifying prefix or suffix, does 
not signify any particular system of theol- 
ogy, nor any special arrangement for pro- 








redeem them from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for them; that whosoever 
Tepents and believes in Jesus shall be saved, 
but that whoso believeth not shall be 
damned.” 


This is well said, though it differs express- 
ly from the historic belief of the New En- 
gland fathers, who made the Cambridge 
Platform, and who, while admitting that 
the government of a church ‘‘resembles 
a democracy, were careful to affirm not only 
that in respect to Christ ‘it is a monarchy”; 
but also that ‘“‘in respect to the presbytery 
(pastor, teacher, and ruler), and power com- 
mitted unto them, it is an aristocracy.”— 
Cambridge Platform, ch. x, sec. 3. I hearti- 
ly accept the statement, firmly believing 
that my valued friend, the editor of The 
Congregationalist, knows more on that point 
than the whole Cambridge Synod knew. I 
also am a Congregationalist, and shall ad- 
vocate ‘‘ the democratic form of church gov- 
ernment”; and when I add that I ama 
‘‘ Trinitarian Congregationalist” I imply, as 
the editor aforesaid implies, that there are 
(or, at least, may be) Congregationalists who 
are not Trinitarian. So, when I proceed to 
say, with him, that I am an “ Evangelical 
Trinitarian” 1 imply, as he seems to imply, 
that there may be Trinitarians and, there- 
fore, Trinitarian Congregationalists who are 
not Evangelical in the sense in which he de- 
fines that word. 

All this seems clear. But there is some- 
thing of a puzzle when the same writer 
says, in the same paragraph: “‘ We find it 
impossible to conceive how one can fairly 








and honorably. not to say honestly, be a 














~ Jenomination. 


sg the Church is one thing. 
 \sm considered as the name of un organized 
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Congregationalist who does not in these 
points (7. ¢., in certain points which he has 
indicated by way of defining an ‘ Evangel- 
ical Trinitarian’) hold and teach substantially 
that historic faith which has done so much 
to make Congregationalism what it is.” A 
critical reader might pause just here and 
ask: ‘‘ Does this writer mean to tell me that 
if I do not hold and teach what he calls 
‘substantially that historic faith,’ or, as he 
puts it in the foregoing sentence, if I do not 
‘hold and teach in these points in the main 
as our fathers did,’ lam bound in fairness 
and honor, not to say honesty, to reject the 
democratic and to advocate the monarchic 
or aristocratic form of church government? 
Does he meun to tell me that I am unfair 
and dishonorable, not to say dishonest, if I 
agree with him on the question of church 
government and do not agree with him also 
on certain questions in theology?” No, 
gentle reader; he means no such thing. He 
has no desire that you should be a Prelatist 
ora Presbyterian. All that he means fs that, 
if you do not accept what he sees to be the 
truth on those theologicul questions you 
ought to withdraw fium ‘ OU DENOMINA- 
TION.” 

American Congregationalism, or what 
calls itself by that uame, is pow an organ- 
ized body, with its national assembly, its 
tricanially elected officers, and its xuthor- 
ized census of churches and clergy. We 
have become so liberal toward the organ 
ized sects that we are content—nay, am 
bitious—to be counted among them, and are 
learning to talk about the extension and 
zrowth of ‘‘our denomination,” instead of 
talking, as of old, about the extension and 
zrowth of Christ’s Kingdom. Thus the 
word *‘* Congregationalism” has become 
squivocal, Sometimes it means a certain 
principle or theory concerning the Church; 
and sometimes it means a certain concrete 
scclesiasticism—one of the many denomina- 
tions into which Evangelical Christendom, 
in its aspirations and struggles after some 
comprehensive church government, has been 
livided. Congregationalism @§ a theory of 
Congregational- 


and somewhat unified ecclesiasticism is 
quite another thing. 

This ambiguity is a disadvantage to our 
When we speak of prelacy, 
we speak of a theory or system; and when 
we have occasion to speak of a sect or de- 
oomination organized according to that 
theory, we speak of it by its corporate 
oame—‘‘the Church of England,” or “ the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” or ‘‘the Re- 
formed Episcopal.” 80 of Presbyterianism 
and the Presbyterian denominations. In 
our own Case it is otherwise; and, therefore, 
when we begin to speak of our denomina- 
tion we are in danger of being misled by, 
an ambiguity. We have no aggregate 
Church; and, therefore, ‘‘ our denomina- 
tion"—this partially unified ecclesiasticism 
which we are trying to unify more and 
more—has no corporate name by which it 
can be conveniently distinguished and 
identified. Our denomination is in the un- 
fortunate predicament of being without a 
sonvenient denominator. So much has the 
inconvenience been felt that, as I remem- 
ber, a proposal has been made sometime 
within the last two or three years (and 
made very seriously) that we shall begin to 
call our denomination ‘‘ the Congregational 
Church in the United States,” and that our 
great triennial assembly shall authorize, by 
its example, the assumption of that title. In 
other words, it has been proposed that. in 
order to have a more consolidated denom- 
mation and a more convenient name for it, 
we shall just throw behind us the primary 
cudiment of the idea out of which all our 
churches came, and shall henceforth think 
no more of it than a full-grown rooster, 
crowing defiance at rivals in all neighboring 
barnyards, thinks of the shell from which 
his callow chickenhood came forth, too 
long ago for him to know anything about it. 

New Haven, Conn, 





SPEAKING of the three brothers of the poet 
Bryant, who live at Princeton, Ill., the Globe- 
Democrat of that place says that they are all of 
them farmers, good, solid men, conspicuous 
for a sturdy purpose and a certain, inflexible, 
Puritan honesty. Mr. John Howard Bryant is 
an amateur poet. Some of his verses have 
been widely copied and a few of them have 
found their way into book form. His residence 
was a gift from his deceased brother, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


LINES. 


(Wrttrex on Sezio 4 PaLe-FaceD Woman GATHERING 
Avtumy Leaves.) 


BY MRS. A. © KENDRICK, 


Poor, withered thing among the withered 
leaves, 
Gathering the en glory in thy little sheaves, 
How like thou seemest to a faded leaf! 
My heart bends reverent to the silent grief 
‘That gives no word or sign, bee 
th 









And, as thou gazest on the 
Ieee the memory of the far-off 1 
Rise into light, to melt in thy 
As fades the light on mellow autumn eves. 


? 





Sad thoughts stir in me as I walk epart. 
Dead leaves lie strewn on green graves in my 
heart. 
The common lot—brief springs and briefer 
summers ! 
The pale, soft autumn days are early comers. 
Do ripened fruits bend low the Jaden bough? 
Smile blussoming leaves against my western 
sky? 
Rise fronded tops or leafless branches high ? 
Lie there no seeds of truth, deep buried now, 
Some future spring rain may to beauty start r 


But tears do fll befit this pageant fay— 
Earth’s bridal, Nature’s coronation day. 
Her work well done, she goes unto her rest, 
Wrapping a royal mantle round her breast. 
So it were well, our life’s green leaves grown 
sere, 
Going to rest, life’s labors fully done, 
Smiliug to watch our slowly westering sup, 
And see the greater glory drawing uear— 
Heaven’s bridal, Earth's renuuciation day. 
Kocussrar, N.Y. P 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 
BY JOSEPH FP. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.Dv 
aA 





Tue death of Mr. Taylor was no surprise 
to his countrymen in Berlin, When he first 
came among us he looked so ailing that we 
feared he was under some deadly disease; 
but his force of will, his vivacity of spirits, 
and his constant devotion to the duties of 
his office partly allayed our fears. When, 
however, the complaint of the liver de- 
veloped into dropsy, we felt that there was 
no hope, and he at last yielded with resig- 
nation to what he saw to beinevitable. His 
death caused a profound sensation in Berlin 
socicty, where he was much respected and 
beloved. 

A meeting of Americans was held at which 
appropriate resolutions, prepared by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, were 
adopted, and ordered to be published and 
to be placed on record at the legation and 
the consulate. 

The funeral, which took place on Sunday, 
Dec. 22d, was attended by all the Americans 
in Berlin; by representatives of the Em- 
peror, of the Crown Prince, and of other 
princes of the royal house; by the whole 
body of ambassadors, many members of Par- 
Nament, university professors, and the most 
noted literary men of Berlin—Auerbach, Lin- 
dau, Rodenburg. Spielhagen, and others— 
the first of whom made a touching and 
impassioned speech of farewell to his brother 
poet. 

The funeral services were conducted by a 
personal friend of Mr. Taylor. At the re 
quest of the family, I have recalled as nearly 
as possible the words spoken and place 
them at your disposal. 





ADDRESS OF DR. JOS. P. THOMPSON. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW-MOURNERS :—It seems 
but a few days since I was called to speak in 
commemoration of the patriarch of American 
literature, William Cullen Bryant. 

Mr. Taylor presided on that occasion; and, 
while he entered most heartily into the tribute 
tothe departed poet, he asked me if I thought 
any individual citizen of sufficient importance 
to monopolize our thoughts and feelings on the 
day of our national anniversary. To-day his 
question is answered. Here lies a citizen great 
enough, noble enough, worthy enough to con- 
centrate upon himself—his name, his works, his 
life—the thought and feeling of the whole 
American people. Yes; there are individual 
citizens of sufficient prominence to share all 
the honors of the Republic and to receive from 
the Republic honors peculiar to themselves. 
For America lives in and by her citizens. Not 
birth nor rank; not office, station, honor, 
name; but men—men worthy in character, 
worthy in action, worthy in life—these are her 
trophies and her monuments. And [ venture 
to say that in the whole United States there is 
not a house which possesses a book or takes in 
a journal, not a pioneer cabin on the furthest 
outskirts of the prairie, not a miner’s hut tn the 
newest “ diggings’’ of Arizona and Nevada, not 





a Fréedman’s home on the once slave planta- 
tions of the South that does not thrill to-day 
with the name of Bayard Taylor. For he was 
the Bayard of our democratic commonwealth ; 
the knight “without fear and Without re- 
proach’? who took up the cause of Freedom, 
the cause of woman, the cause of labor, the 
cause of the slave, the cause of humanity—took 
up every good and uoble cause and made this 
his own ; and so was known to every one and 
loved by all. Well may the whole American 
people mourn his untimely departure. 

And not America alone, but this great kin- 
dred nation, to which he was wedded by the 
studies and the enthusiam of his youth, wedded 
by his literary tastes and associations, and 
wedded by the most tender and sacred domes- 
tic ties—this nation, which he understood so 
well, loved so well, and 80 well interpreted to 
the English-speaking peoples—Germany—joins 
with America to-day in mourning the loss of 
the poct, the scholar, the statesman, But this 
is not the place nor the hour to think of genius, 
office, fame. In this supreme moment, in the 
august presence of death, which levels all 
honors, ranks, distinctions in the grave, we 
think only of the man, of the character we 
prized, of the spirit in the man, which death 
cannot touch and which our hearts refuse to 
surrender to the grave. It is the man we mi38 
and mourn to-day. 

In this great public calamity I will not dwell 
upon our private griefs; much less will [ tn- 
trude within the sacred precincts of domestic 
sorrow. Yet our hearts will all join in sympa- 
thy with the venerable parents in that home 
beyond the sea—the home of his youth—who, 
having just passed the sixtieth anniversary of 
their wedded life and celebrated their diamond 
wedding, are robbed of the brightest jewel of 
their home just as this had been set where it 
should shine with its brightest luster. Remem- 
bering the age of bis parents and the longevity 
of his ancestors, we feel that his death was 
premature, his life unfinished; and yet in this 
very circumstance we find evidence that a life 
eo well sustained, so finely ordered has not 
come toanend. The true life still lives. He 
himself has put this argument grandly tn the 
philosophical poem, ‘‘Deukalion,” the first 
copy of which I hold In my hand. 

His inquiring spirit, searching al) hights and 
depths, descends into Hades, and there ex- 
claims: 

* The atmosphere of grand, extinguished aims, 

Suspended hopes or fotled ambitions, give 
Cheer to my soul; for thus tn death survives 
Something that will not die.” 
To which he adds: 
“ What Darkness sowed the Light shall reap.” 


Here, among personal friends, I do not need 
to speak in detail of the life which for us has 
terminated, for it has been. a world-wide ro- 
mance, which everybody knows. Born in 1825, 
in a country village in the good old Common- 
wealth of William. Penn, near the city of my 
birth, Philadelphia, he inherited from a long 
line of Quaker ancestors and imbibed from the 
atmosphere of the community and the tradi- 
tions of the state the virtues which character- 
ize the religious Society of Friends, or Quakers 
—industry, simplicity, integrity, friendliness, 
humanity—and these virtues grew as the fiber of 
his own manhood. Fate, as often with poets, 
allotted to him the narrowness of domestic 
means; and, hence, he was deprived in youth 
of the breadth and finish of university culture. 
But there was in bim the beart of the poet, the 
mind of the scholar. His love of Nature, his 
yearning for knowledge, his sympathy with 
man voiced themselves in song; and while he 
was yet in his teens a volume of his poems was 
published, which foynd favor with the press 
and the public. But his young ambition was to 
know the world—countries, places, peoples. 
He outstripped all his schoolmates in geog- 
raphy and histery; he was eager to acquire for- 
eign languages and read with avidity books of 
travel. We find the boy of ten following the 
plow or gathering the corn in his father’s fields, 
himself in spirit wandering along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, by Carthage, Egypt, Syria, 
Greece, Italy, threading the streets of London, 
Paris, Rome, studying men and monuments, 
with a quick sympathy for Nature and for his 
kind. He grew familiar with tle Old World 
before he went to look upon it. 

It was a happy incident that sent him at fif- 
teen from the plowshare to the printing-office, 
and thus introduced him to the sphere of jour- 
nalism, in which he was hereafter to be so con- 
spicuous a power. Here, by industry, applica 
tion, and a rigor of independence and economy 
of which the young men of to-day know too 
little, he secured the sum of two hundred dol- 
lars, to be supplemented by the earnings of his 
pen; and with this set out for that memorable 
tramp over Europe, the report of which at 
once made him famous, 

He has told us: “It was not the desire of a 
roving life which impelled me. It was the 
wish to become acquainted with other lan- 
guages and other races; to behold the won- 
ders of classic and medieval art ; to look upon 
renowned landscapes and feel the magic of 
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grand historical associations ; in short, to edu- 
cate myself more completely and variously than 
my situation and circumstances enabled me to 
do at home.” 

When his “‘ Views Afoot’’—first thrown off in 
the form of letters—were gathered into a vol- 
ume, everybody was struck with such a work 
from a youth of twenty. The pluck and patience 
with which he achieved such a journey, the 
genial and humane spirit that pervaded the 
book, the chaste and animated style, the poetic 
feeling, the practical wisdom, the large and 
liberal views, all excited admiration ; and above 
these the lofty moral tone that martees! the 
writer as a philosopher beyond his years. Think 


of such reflections as these from a youth of” 


twenty upon one of the nations of Europe,. 
which he saw in one of those throes of emancl-. 
pation that preceded 1548 : 

‘*No people can ever become truly great or 
free who are not virtuous. If the soul aspires: 
for liberty—pure and perfect liberty—it also 
aspires for eg are that is noble in truth, 
everything that is holy in virtue.” 

What he here prescribes for the life of a nition 
was the constant rule and practice of his own life. 
What he said at twenty he was at fifty-three. 

Ile came home from his first tour with » 
keener zest for travel; and soon after we find 
him in California, then just open to civilization, 
and in Mexico. Again he made a tour of Eu- 
rope, penetrated to the heart of Africa, crossed. 
the continent of Asia, visiting Syria, India, 
China, Japan, and all the noted islands of the 
seas—a journey of almost two years and a half. 
These tours he published in a series of volumes, 
which of themselves form a library of travel. 
They were immensely popular, and, though he 
was accustomed to speak of them as ephemeral, 
they met a want of the time and have elements 
of permanent value. He knew the world by 
observation, and enabled us to know it by his 
description. I may be here allowed to mention 
an incident and a coincidence somewhat per- 
sonal. When Mr. Taylor’s earlicr books ap- 
peared, Tue INDEPENDENT, a weekly journal, 
was just started in New York, and it fell to me, 
as an editor, in reviewing these books, to add 
something to the rising celebrity of a name 
which was soon to be able to take care of itself. 
To day the latest issue of Tne INDEPENDENT 
has come to my hands, and I find upon the first 
page a sprightly poem, working up the German 
legends of the stork, dated from this legation 
80 late as the 12th of last November, probably 
the latest poem which Mr. Taylor.» rote ; and 
by the side of this is an article of mine on the 
qualities of the true poct, which I had sent with 
no particular intent, but which now reads as if 
my friend had sat for the portrait. 

These larger travels, covering years, seemed to: 
satisfy his purpose of educating himself in the: 
school of the world. He now settled for liter- 
ary work in New York—journalism, editing 
books of travel and encyclo; edias of knowl- 
edge, with occasional poems. But he was soom 
called upon to become himself a peripatetic: 
encyclopedia, and from his own large resources. 
and experience to diffuse knowledge by lyceum 
lectures, which called him from town to town 
and village to village throughout the land. His 
fine presence, brilliant eyé, beautiful voice, pure 
and effective rhetoric, the extent and accuracy 
of his information, the nobleness of his senti- 
ments, the loftiness of his princip'es gave a 
charm to these discourses and rendered bim 
one of the most useful teachers of the public 
which America has ever bad. But his domestic 
and literary tastes inclined him more and more 
to withdraw from public life, to his home in 
New York. Here his genial manners, his kindly 
spirit, bis loving heart drew around him a 
choice circle of friends, while his high devotion 
to principle and duty commanded the confidence 
of the public. In every emergency he was a 
man to be trusted. He became the leader of a 
rising band of poets and authors, who had learned 
to believe in him as their prophet. At the 
same time, he held his own place in the higher 
ranks of literature. He gave bimself more and 
more to poetry as bissupreme calling, throwing 
off now and then a romance by the way. With 


-uncommon assiduity and force of will, he de- 


voted himself to literary labors, while at the 
same time his intel‘igence ead affability made 
him a general favorite with: ultivated men. In 
these circumstances the Government found 
him, when it needed a man for this vacant 
post; and the choice of the Government was 
certified by the unanimous approval of press 


and people. His countrymen here took pleas-- 
ure and pride in his appointment. He pos-. 
sessed every qualification for this particular 


mission—familiarity with the language, the peo- 
ple, and the institutions of Germany; expe- 
rience of diplomatic service in China and Rus- 
sia; a wide knowledge of men and affairs; 
good practical judgment; breadth of view, 
combined with that discretion which diploma- 
cy requires; a fame that had preceded him, a 
name withoat a stain, the manners of a gentle- 
man, the heart of a friend. With what cordial 
grace he came to our homes; with what frank 
hospitality he welcomed us to his, at the recep- 
tion of General Grant ; with what thoughtful 
and graceful eloquence he at once represented 
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is 
the people of Germany echoed the spirit of 
the ovations which accompanied his departure 
from the United States. 

Mr. Taylor himself took an honest satisfaction 
in a position which so worthily crowned the 
labors and the training of his life. He was in 
the sphere for which he was fitted, with which 
be was satisfied. I shall not forget the frank 
pleasure with which he told me of his inter- 
course with the personal celebrities brought 
together at the Congress, and especially how 
the author of “Coningsby,” ‘ Vivian Grey,” 
“ Lothair,” and ‘‘ Tancred,” taking him warmly 
by the hand, said: ‘Taylor, Bayard Taylor, 
how glad Iam to see the man whom I have so 
long known.’? He was particularly pleased 
with the prospect of here carrying out the great 
project of his later years. He had already 
translated ‘‘ Faust” into English verse, a mar- 
vel of poetic diction and the best annotated 
edition of the greatest poem of the great- 
est poct of Germany. but he would 
write a life of Goethe, a task for which, 
now that Lewes is gone, he was of all men 
best filled ; and for such a task here he would 
have congenial surroundings and literary facil- 
ities to cheer him in his work. Alas! his life 
of Goethe is unwritten. It lies within this silent 
brain, Rut long as Geothe himself shall live 
Taylor. his best interpreter, shall live with him. 
And all the while he was unconsciously making 
a life of fidelity, of devotion, of integrity; of 
manly dignity and beauty, of truth, of love 
which is written on our hearts and shall never 
be effaced He who had traversed every land 
and every sea has gone to *‘that undiscovered 
country from whose bourne po traveler re- 
turns,”’ 

We long for his impressions of that land be- 
yond. Yet. could he report these to us, what 
more could he say than he said on his first view 
of the earthly Jerusalem: 

“For one brief moment I knew that I was in 
Palestine, that I saw Mount Olivet and Mount 
Zion; and, I know not how it was, my sight 
grew weak and all objects trembled and wav- 
ered {fu a watery film.’’ 

But the Jerusalem that is below, blinding 
with emotion, the Jerusalem that is above, 
blinding with splendors—these are not things 
for a traveler's tales. And yet how often will 
he come back to us, sitting with us and our 
children at the fireside, reading with us his 
books of t agel, and illuminating them with his 
large a: d loving intelligence! 

Like every thoughtful mind, he had thought 
to explore those unknown scenes. Like every 
manly, independent spirit, Taylor had learned 
to donbt; anlhow much of the greatness of 
human freedom lies inthe power and the right 
to doubt, to search,to try. By doubting he 
had learned also to believe ; but to believe only 
truth, truth freed from dogmatism, truth 
stripped of superstition and of form. In his 
own words: 

——" Give knowledge room, 

Yea room to doubt, . . . Keep but the spark 

Of pure, white Truth, which nor repels, forbids, 

Nor stings, but ever broadening warms the world.” 
Tis own great aim in life was 

“To make all wisdom, worship, power, fatth, joy, 

And beauty one.” 

“Tn his ‘‘ Deukalion” he represents the spirit 
of Wumanity wandering and tolling throuch the 
aces in quest of man’s perfect development and 
his final Paradise, and he Jeads us to this con- 
clusion: 

“For Life, whose source not here began 
Must fill the utmost sphere of Man. 
And, so expanding, lifted be 
Along the tide of God's decree, 

To find in endless growth all good— 
In endless toll, beatitude.” 

Te shows us a mizhty temple in building, 
with each stone cut and wrought, ready to be 
fitted to its place. To encourage the builders, a 
choir of unseen spirits is chanting: 

“Fashion your chisels well 
With the steel from a hero's hand, 


Who conquered, as he fell, 
The freedom of a land! 

Forge, out of chains that break, 
Hammers and clamps alone; 

And cut from a martyr’s stake 
A wand to mete the stone! 

But sing, as ye work, a strain 
Of joy and of triumph pure, 

Of deeds that were not tn vain 
And blessings that most endure— 

As a hope and a happter grace 
Round the lives of duty poured; 

And the stone shall find its place 
In the Temple of the Lord!” 


This living stone, wrought with such strict- 
ness of duty and such beauty of love, will, no 
doubt, find its place at the hand of the great 
Master and Architect of all. To him we rev- 
erently and lovingly commit this life and its 
work, and unto the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God, be glory forever and 
ever. Amen. 





The following special prayers were offered, 
together with the Episcopal office for the 
burial of the dead: 


“O God, the Father ot all mercies, who of 
the gentleness of Thy grace hast declared Thy- 
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and instructed us at our last national anniversa- | self the God of the widow and the Father of the 
y. The welcome given him by the press and 


fatherless, we commend unto Thee thy servants, 
the widow and the fatherless of this household, 
beseeching Thee to fill their hearts with grate- 
ful memories of Thy past goodness, with the 
present consolations of Thy Holy Spirit and 
with the good hope of everlasting life. Grant 
also Thy blessing upon the parents whose serene 
age is clouded by this sorrow. And when they 
too shall walk through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, may Thy rod and Thy staff comfort 
them. Grant, O Lord, that all the kindred of 
this bereaved family may be joined at last in 
the family of Thy redeemed in Heaven. And 
this we ask for Jesus’s sake. 

“ Almighty God, the giver of all good gifts, 
we bless Thee for the manifold gifts and graces 
wherewith thou didst endue this thy servant for 
the otlices of public trust and duty to which he 
was called ; and we humbly pray that his zeal 
and truth and fidelity in every calling may be 
an examyle to all who are in the service of the 
state, keeping them in remembrance of Thee, 
the Supreme Ruler and Judge of all, to whom 
every one of us must give account. And O 
Lord, the Father of all nations, look down with 
pity, we besecch Thee, upon the kindred peoples 
which are bowed before Thee in this common 
sorrow. Bless thy servant, the President of the 
United States ; bless thy servant, the Emperor 
of Germany; bless all these thy servants, the 
representatives of powers and peoples, here 
gathered together, and grant that they may so 
order the affairs committed to their trust as 
shall inure to the peace and welfare of all man- 
kind and to the glory of Thy holy name, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen.” 





THE COINAGE ACTS OF 1853 AND 
1857. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





In 1853 Congress passed an act to amend 
“existing laws relative to the half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime,” which 
were the authorized silver fractions of 
a dollar. The necessity for this legis- 
lation grew out of the twofold fact that 
the relative value of these fractions, like 
that of the silver dollar, as resulting 
from the coinage acts of 1834 and 1837, 
was greater in their bullion content than 
in their stamped valuation, and that for- 
eign silver fractions, known as the quar- 
ter, the eighth, and the sixteenth of Spanish 
and Mexican dollars, abraded and worn by 
time, had come into very general use among 
the people as their change money, and had a 
tendency to supersede and did to a large 
extent supersede the circulation of the silver 
fractions of a dollar coined at the mint of the 
United States. It was an object to buy up 
the latter coins as bullion with these worn 
forcign coins, and consign them to the melt- 
ing-pot or export them, on account of their 
bullion value. This was done to an extent 
that arrested the attention of Congress and 
demanded a remedy. 

The remedy furnished by the act of Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1853, consisted, in part, in pro- 
viding for a reduction in the weight of the 
silver fractions of a dollar coined at the 
mint of the United States. These fractions, 
under this law, were to be as follows: 


Standard Silver. 
The half. dollar... .....cecccocseeeeses LBZ grains. 
The quarter-dollar........ yj edbadsernued 96 grains. 
TRO GING, ...0000.sccccccee ecccccccccccs 88 4-10 grains. 
The half-dime.........cccccccsecsececes 19 2-10 grains, 


The same fractions, under the act of Jan. 
18th, 1837, had respectively the following 
weights: 

Standard Silver. 


The half-dollar.....ccccccccecdsocccecces 206 1-4 grains. 
The quarter-dollar.........0...eseeseeee 103 1-8 grains. 
GR dicacsscccsccdcaacdcactaapeeas 41 14 grains. 
Fe icccccccenccensesencesssss 20 5.8 grains. 


The intention of this reduction was co to 
change the weight of these fractional silver 
coins as to destroy all motive for melting or 
exporting them as bullion, and thus to kcep 
them in circulation among the people. 
Previously the coins of the same denomina- 
tion had possessed an unlimited legal-tendcr 
power; but Congress, having decided to re- 
duce the weight of the coins authorized by 
the Act of 1853 and bearing the same denom- 
ination, for the reason above stated, also very 
properly decided to make these coins ‘‘ legal 
tenders in payment of debts for all sums not 
exceeding five dollars,” thus remitting them 
to the condition of a merely token or sub- 
sidiary currency. So also these coins were 
previously open to free coinage, on the 
account of private depositors of silver bul- 
lion; but Congress withdrew this privilege, 
and provided that all such coinage should 
be ‘upon the account of the United States,” 
and that as to its amount it should be regu- 





lated by the discretion of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury. The requisite authority was 
given to purchase silver bullion for this 
‘purpose; and provision was mide for ex- 
changing at the mint the coins at par for 
gold coins, under regulations proposed by 
the director of the mint and approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Congress as- 
sumed that, under these provisions, a subsid- 
iary silver coinage might be issued which, 
though very much reduced in its bullion 
value, would, nevertheless, circulate at par 
with gold as the change money of the peo- 
ple; and at the same time remain in the 
country, because there would be no motive 
for cither melting or exporting it. The re 
sult proved the wisdom of the legislation. 
The Act of February 21st, 1857, was de 
signed to be supplementary to the one of 
1853. Its chief, though not exclusive pur- 
pose was to secure the entire withdrawal and 
recoinage of the Spanish and Mexican frac- 
tional silver coins, with which the country 
had been flooded for years. These coins 
were to be received “‘ at the Treasury of the 
United States and at its several offices, and 
at the several post-offices and land-offices,” 
at specified rates of valuation; and when so 
received they were not to be paid out again, 
and thus put into circulation, but to be con- 
verted into United States coins. And, to 
facilitate the accomplishment of this end, 
all the laws previously ‘‘ authorizing the 
currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and 
declaring the same a legal tender in pay- 
ment for debts,” were repealed. This de- 
monetized all these coins in this country and 
put them in the condition of gold or silver 


bullion. 
The consequence of the two acts—one in 


1858 and the other in 1857—was that foreign 
fractional silver coins speedily found their 
way to the mint of the United States, and, 
not being reissued, but recoined, they disap- 
peared after a few years from circulation, 
and left the channels of trade open for the 
fractional silver coins of the United States. 
This was. the object aimed at, and it was 
effectually attained. The condition of the 
country in respect to its money, as the result 
of these measures, may be thus stated: 

The foreign fractional silver coins disap- 
peared from circulation; and the token frac- 
tional silver coins of the United States, 
limited in their Iegal-tender property 
and coined exclusively on account of 
the United States, became the change 
money of the people for small trans- 
actions. The silver dollar, prévided for 
by the Act of January 18th, 1837, though not 
legally demonetized, was practically a non- 
existent coin. Only $1,439,517 of such dol- 
lars had been coined from 1793 down to and 
including the year 1834; and from the 
latter year down to and including the year 
1857 only $1,329,623 of these coins had 


of $2,769,140 for a period of sixty-four 
years. A large part of these coins had 
during the last twenty-three ycarsof this 
pe'iod gone into the melting-pot or been 
exported, because after 1834, when gold 
coins were reduced in weight, they had a 
bullion value, as compared with that of gold 
coins, greater than their mint value, The 
matter of fact is that the silver dollar, 
though not formally stricken from the 
statute-book and demonetized by the Act of 
1858, was in 1857 to all intents and purposes 
an obsolete coin, as the consequence of the 
Act of 1834 reducing the weight of gold 
coins; and such it remained until the en- 
actment of the Silver Law, in 1878. Only 
$8,045,838 of this coin were struck at the 
mint from 1793 to 1877, of which $5,277,- 
698 were struck between the years 1857 and 
1874. It did not circulate among the peo- 
ple, and was not contemplated by them in 
their monetary contracts. It did not form 
any part of bank reserves, and was not used 
by the Government in its business trans- 


actions. 
Any one who will take the trouble to 


study the figures that represent the coinage 
history of the United States Mint after 1834 
will see, on the other hand, that there was a 
very large increase of gold coinage, in the 
form of eagles, half-eagles, and quarter- 
eagles. In 1849 double-eagles and gold dol- 
lars were authorized to be coined; and from 
that period down to and including 1878 the 
coinage of the former amounts to $861,004,- 
780, and of the latter to $19,346,158. In 
1853 a three-dollar gold piece was author- 
ized, and $1,708,982 of this coin have becn 





been issued from the mint—making a total: 





Acts of 1862 and 1863, formed the money 

of the Government and the money of the 

people, supplemented by a subsidiary silver 

coinage, for the small transactions of trade. 

This state of facts shows beyond the pos- 

sibility of reasonable contradiction that, 

after 1834, when the gold coins of the 
United States were reduced in weight, and 
especially after 1853, when the fractional 
silver coins were not only reduced in weight, 

but also limited in their legal-tender power 
to sums not exceeding five dollars, and 
struck only on account of the Goveinment 
and by it exchanged at par for gold coins, 
the country was practically brought to the 
standard of gold as the single standard of 
value. The term “coin” in the contracts 
of the people and in those of the Govern- 
ment, in the collection by the latter of its 
revenue and in the payment of its debts, in 
settling the balance of trade with forcign 
nations, in the practice of the whole country, 
was understood to mean gold coin. This 
was the construction placed upon the term 
by the uniform usage of business. 

Gold coin was the only universal legal- 
tender coin that existed in sufficient quanti- 
ty tobe the medium of liquidating con- 
tracts. The silver dollar could not serve 
this purpose, by reason of its limited coin- 
age; and it is well known that it did not, 
and no one will pretend that the purpose 
was served by the silver fractions of a dol- 
lar. The plain and simple verdict of hi-to- 
ry is that Congress did, by the Act of 1853, 
following that of 1834, put the country 
upon the basis of the goid standard as the 
money understood in contracts, and that 
this remained a fact, with no change of un- 
derstanding or practice, until the issue of 
legal-tender notes, in theemergency of war. 
During the whole period from 1834 to the 
enactment of the Silver Law gold was and 
the silver dollar was not the current coin of 
the United States. This is an important 
fact in relation to some questions that re- 
main to be considered hereafter. 





WASTING THE LORD’S MONEY. 





BY THE REV. W. ©. M°CUNE. 


On the 2ist of last October I sent a postal- 
card to every Congregational minister in 
charge of a church in Kansas, on which was 
printed the following and some other ques- 
tions: What is the population of your town? 
How many Evangelical church organizations 
does it contain? How many members are 
there in all of them added together? How 
many hearers do they all have at a single 
service? How many church organizations 
would you nced if all Christians were cor- 
dially willing to be fellow-members in the 
same church? : 

Some of the ministers addressed scrve 
country ehurches, and. are unable to m ke 
an accurate estimate of the population of 
their respective communities, Others, for 
various reasons, fail to give all the facts 
necded in order to make a reliable estimate 
of the situation in their severa] towns, But 
82 cards have been received with answers in 
full, and this number is amply sufficient to 
show the real state of the case. The postal- 
cards which are defective in their answers 
are of the same purport, as far as they go, 
with those which give full statistics. 

The Facts.—These 32 Kansas towns, taken 
indiscriminately, contain an aggregate popu- 
lation of 36,619; and in these 32 towns there 
are 132 evangelical church organizations,or an 
average of one church for every 274 people, 
counting men, women, and children, and in- 
cluding non-churchgoers as well as church- 
goers. There are, doubtless, some country 
people who attend church services in these 
towns; but, on account of the differing habits 
of town and country people, the number is 
inconsiderable. 

But the average number of churchgoers 
on a single Sabbath in these 82 towns is only 
8,808 so that there is one church organiza- 
tion for every 67 hearers. This estimate 
includes country hearers. Whilst the num- 
ber of churchmembers in these 32 towns is 
only 7,451, giving an average of one church 
for every 56 members. This estimate in- 
cludes country members. 

The judgment of ministers resident in 
these towns, one in each, taken in the aggrs 
gate, is that, whilst there are 132 churches, 
they only need 49. This is evidently a mod- 
erate estimate of the excess, inasmuch as 49 





struck. These coins, until the Legal-Tender 


churches would onty give to each church an 
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ment is that there are more than two and 
one-half times as many church organizations 
as are needed if all Christians were cordially 
willing to fellowship each other in church 
relations, ‘‘forbearing one another in love, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” 

It is a humiliating confession for a minis- 
ter to make that in the town in which he 
preaches the everlasting Gospel and prays 
for the conversion of the world there are 
two or three times as many churches as need 
be if all professed Christians would forbear 
one another in love and if each one was will- 
ing to live with any other Christian in the 
same church in amity and peace, 

If we should make the average member- 
ship 170—and few ministers or churches 
would deem that number too large—then 
there are more than three times as many 
church:s in these 32 towns as the cause of 
Christ requires. 

One-third the present number of churches 
would give 44 churches to these 32 towns; 
and, as only six of these towns have more 
than 1,200 inhabitants, and only two of the 
six contain over 3,000, and as less than one- 
fourth of the population attend church at 
one service, these 44 churches would be 
amply sufficient for these 82 towns. Neither 
will an increase of population in these towns 
materially remedy this flagrantly unreason- 
able and wasteful state of things; for every 
increase of population is likely to bring the 
representatives of still other sects, and there 
are already in many of these towns members 
of other sects, not yet organized, who only 
wait for a few more of their kind, or for one 
of their zealous sectarian ministers to sound 
the clannish slogan, and then they will 
organize, 

And, in fact, these statistics above quoted 
show that the evil is quite as great in large 
towns as in small, The city of Topeka con- 
tains 11,000 inhabitants; but the pastor of 
the Congregational church in Topeka, 
Rev. Linus Blakesley, estimates that they 
have four and one-half times as many 
churches as are needed if all Christians were 

cordially willing to fellowship each other. 
* The city of Wyandotte contains a popula- 
tion of 4,500. Rev. R. M. Tunnell, a resi- 
dent pastor, thinks that this city has three 
times as many as are required. Parsons has 
3,000, and Rev. P. M. Griffin considers that 
this town has three times as many. These 
three ministers stand very high in this state 
as men of sagacity and intelligence, and 
their judgment concerning a state of things 
with which they are familiar may safely be 
accepted. 

In the large cities of this country the num- 
ber of sects represented in the same neigh- 
borhood is usually greater than in small 
towns; and for this reason, if for no other, 
it is more difficult to evangelize destitute 
districts in large cities than it is to 
evangelize small towns in the West. 
Ordinarily, ina city neighborhood, no one 
sect has a sufficient number of its kind to 
constitute a vigorous, influential, self-sus- 
taining church. But the true idea of a 
Christian church is that Christians living in 
the same community should belong to the 
same church and work and worship to- 
gether. Sectarianism has made this com- 
mon-sense conception of a church imprac- 
ticable; and the spirit of caste takes advan- 
tage of what sectarianism has begun, for 
the rich are but too prone to band them- 
selves together from every quarter of a large 
city in a church in the center or in some 
fashionable locality, and to leave the poor 
to provide churches for themselves or to 
lapse into heathenism. And it ought to be 
admitted that social exclusiveness is just as 
Christian and as scriptural as sectarian ex- 
clusiveness. 

As the state of things in Kansas, superin- 
duced by denominational divisions, prevails 
ail over the newer West, and to some extent 
a}l over this wide land, the waste of othe 
and of means is simply enormous. And this 
squandering upon sectarianism of this im- 
mense amount of gold and silver avowedly 
consecrated to the service of the Lord is a 
great and grievous sin, that cries to Heaven. 
Myriads of our race live and die without the 
‘ight and the blessings of the Gospel, that 
sectarianism may be maintained. 


Then these supernumerary denominational 
churebes, existing side by side, make the 
cause of Christ weaker, instead of stronger. 
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average membership of 152. Their judg- | In many cases they cannot all possibly suc- | inations; and, further, all members and to undertake the long walks which had been 


ceed. Ministers and churches are disheart- 
ened. Sermons and songs and prayers lack 
hope and faith and fervor. Proselytizing 
is practiced ; rivalries spring up; back- 
biting ensues; and Christians themselves be- 
come a hindrance in the evangelization of 
the world. The careless deride. Skeptics 
scoff. The population in many places in- 
creases more rapidly than the membership in 
the churches; and, if this state of things con- 
tinues, there is no reasonable prospect that 
the world can yet for long, weary ages he 
converted unto God. 

But we are met with the declaration that 
this state of things is a necessity. 


Men have diverse temperaments and dif- 
ferent beliefs on the subject of religion, and, 
therefore, Christians living in the same 
neighborhood cannot all be members of the 
same church. It is a sufficient answer to 
this popular sectarian sophistry—which 
assumes that fellow-members in the same 
church must have precisely the same tem- 
perament and think exactly alike—to reflect 
that Christians living in the same commu- 
nity did all belong to the same Church in 
New Testament times, and that the temper- 
aments of men were as diverse then as now, 
and that there is a much greater unanim- 
ity of belief among men now than there was 
then, on account of the unifying influence of 
a printed Bible and acommon Christian lit- 
erature. Different denominations in apos- 
tolic times there were not; and they are not 
a necessity now, by any means. They prac- 
ticed Christian forbearance; but we say in 
our time to acknowledged Christian men 
and ministers: If you do not think as our 
sect thinks, we will excommunicate you, 
and you may go join another sect, if you 
list, or organizea new one. Although we 
admit Christ forbears with you as his dis 
ciple, we will not. 

The time has fully come when we should 
either cease to call ourselves Protestants or 
else practice the forbearance and extend the 
Christian fellowship to all acknowleded 
Christians which the precepts and examples 
of the New Testament require. 


2. Bat does not an éfficient army consist of 
infantry and cavalry and artillery? Yes, my 
sectarian friend; but these three divisions of 
the service constitute only one army, and 
never attempt as three independent armies 
to conquer and occupy the very same town 
at the same time. We have in our. large. 
cities say fifteen or twenty different denomi- 
nations, with entirely separate and independ- 
ent organizations, with different names and 
banners, all having the same avowed aim— 
to bring all the people of that city under the 
beneficent Kingship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The soldiers of these fifteen different de- 
nominational armies are camped on the very 
same battlefield, each army independent of 
all the rest, in confusion that would confound 
Babel itself; each with two separate and dis- 
tracting alms—the one, indeed, to bring men 
into allegiance to Christ, and the other to 
enlist them in the ranks of our sect. There 
is Christian generalship for you! If the 
Christian religion had not possessed a divine 
vitality and strength, sectarianism would 
have brought defeat and ruin in our large 
cities long ago. 

8. But, if we were to revert to the visible 
Christian union of New Testament times, 
would not this union put in peril our civil 
liberties? It would strengthen Christianity, 
and that would probably not put civil liberty 
in any jeopardy. 

To follow the example of inspired apostles, 
and receive into church-fellowship, and also 
as Christ’s ministers, all who give us evidence 
that Christ has received them as disciples or 
ministers would not put anything that is 
good and truein peril. But the objector has 
probably in mind a false and arbitrary 
union. He is thinking of an organization 
that is ecumenical, or, at least, national or 
provincial, and that is governed by a pope, 
or by a general assembly, or a general con- 
ference, and to whose legislation and judi- 
cial decisions every member must submit, 
on pain of excommunication. But that is 
not New Testament Christian union. No 

such subordination, no such organizations 
existed in apostolic times. Christians living 
in the same neighborhood, town, or city 
were all united in the same Church. And, 
if they had more than one place of meeting 
in a large city, they certainly did not regard 





each other as belonging to different denom- 





ministers in any one church were received 
as members and ministers in every other, 
without requiring assent to any sectarian 
peculiarity. That, in outline, was apostol- 
ic, visible Christian union. 

To band all Christians in a nation into 
one compact organization, to be ruled actu- 
ally, if not nominally, by the clergy, and all 
the power to be wielded practically by a 
score or two of ecclesiastical magnates, 
would, doubtless, constitute a union perilous 
to the Christian liberty of individuals, 
whether it did or did not put in jeopardy 
civil liberties in the state. 

It is noteworthy that sectarians whose 
patriotic fears are excited by a prospect of 
visible Christian union are ready to ccm- 
pass sea and land to add to their own sect 
and are not the least alarmed by the largest 
additions. 

4, But, denominational divisions admit no 
remedy. For, if Christians in any town 
or neighborhood organize a church after the 
New Testament model, and open the door 
wide enough to receive any Christian, and 
are ready to receive as their pastor any min- 
ister who possesses the essential qualifica- 
tions required in the Scriptures, without 
asking him to wear the short chain and gall- 
ing collar of any sect, they thereby them- 
selves organize a new sect and simply ag- 
gravate the evil they seek to cure. Chattel 
slavery was for long years proclaimed such 
an evil. ‘‘ You wouldn’t turn the Negroes 
loose, to overrun the North and marry our 
daughters, would you?” But Almighty God 
took the leadership in the despised abolition 
party, and a remedy was discovered. 

But why should a sectarian object to the 
organization of another sect. He believes 
in sects. If sects are good and wise, the 
more the better. If sects should be organ- 
ized until each one attains to perfect una- 
nimity, we will never have enough till each 
man on earth has one of hisown. Let us 
keep on driving schismatic wedges, if sects 
are lovely. 

But it is simply not true that a union 
church organized «ccording to the polity 
of the New Testament isa sect; nor would 
any number of such churches constitute a 
sect. A sect is an organization that ex- 
cludes from its fellowship acknowledged 
disciples or minister of Christ by demand- 
ing assent to some sectarian tenet which is 
no part of the common faith always taught 
by the Holy Spirit to all true disciples and 
ministers respectively. f 

But when all churches shall welcome to 
their fellowship all as members and min- 
isters who can give credible evidence that 
Christ has received them as his disciples and 
ministers sectarianism will have, ceased; 
and, although a superfluity of church organ- 
izations might for a time exist, when the 
sectarian dikes are removed they will soon 
‘like kindred drops be mingled into one.” 

May the good Lord—who prayed ‘that 
they all may be one” in such measure and 
in such sense that the world may see and 
believe, and who came not to divide, but to 
unify all who believe on his name; to unite 
them in faith and love and obedience to God 
their Father, and in forbearance and love, 
and in work and worship to one another— 
speed the day. Thy Kingdom come, O 
Lord. 


Eureka, Ka 
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THE NEW ENDYMION. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
r: 

THE term was over and William Maybold 
had got his double first. 

Under certain circumstances, and espe- 
cially in youth, the mind becomes abnormal- 
ly sensitive to impressions of all kinds. 
Severe and long-continued study,a light diet, 
lack of exercise, and a superfluity of anx- 
iety had combined to bring my mental man 
into a condition somewhat resembling the 
ascetic ecstasy ascribed to the monks of old 
time—a condition in which the young men 
see visions and the old men dream dreams, 
In other words, I had overworked myself, 
and my health, never very robust, now 
seemed to run some risk of breaking down 
altogether. My brain was in a state of 
nervous exaltation; my hands were thin and 
tremulous; my nights were disturbed by 
strange dreams, and even by occasional 
somnambulism; and I no longer felt energy 
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my panacea for bodily ailments. It seemed 
likely that my university honors might turn 
out to have been bought at too high a price. 

My doctor, having felt my pulse, fur- 
nished me with the somewhat gratuitous in- 
formation that what I needed was rest—rest 
absolute and persistent, bodily and mental 
—to dream beneath green trees; to linger by 
still waters; to forget that such things as 
books and knowledge existed; to think of 
nothing, and converse with nobody more 
stimulating than birds, beasts, country 
yokels, and speckled trout. Anything in 
the shape of newspapers, railways, days of 
the week or month, or, in fact, of time and 
civilization in general, were to be entirely 
ignored. I was to establish a sort of rural 
eternity for myself, and to forget that such 
a thing as a nineteenth century had ever been 
born. 

I was wholly persuaded of the soundness 
of this advice. The trouble was, I had not 
“‘go” enough left in me te follow it. I 
wanted somebody to give me a shove in the 
required direction. Unfortunately, I was 
almost alone in the world, and could think 
of no quarter whence the external impetus 
might be expected. I had made few inti- 
mate friends in the university, and none of a 
temperament at once idle and energetic 
enough to provide the sort of companion- 
ship I needed. I was an only child, and my 
widowed mother had died about a year pre- 
vious, leaving me an empty house some- 
where in the suburbs of London, a comfort- 
able competence, and no relations that I 
could remember ever to have seen. I was 
as solitary in the midst of the populous 
earth as if I had changed places with the 
man in the moon. 

I was doing my situation less than justice, 
however. Just as 1 had begun to subside 
into I know not what sluggish depths of 
despondency I received a letter, which put 
a new face upon matters and lent a fillip to 
my jaded mood, such as awakened me to 
something like liveliness. The letter was 
from an uncle of mine, whose very existence 
had been almost mythical to me; for he was 
a recluse and an eccentric, who never went 
anywhere, and lived in an out-of-the-way 
place, where nobody ever went. As his 
communication was brief and to the point, 
I will give it here at full length: 

“Dear Nepoew:—If your studies have left 
you brains enough to apprehend the vanity of 
double firsts and their consequences, come to 
me and let me look at you. If I like your looks, 
you may stay herea month or two. You will 
see the country, Diana, and the stars; you will 
hear the winds, the birds, and the brook ; and 
of the world you have hitherto lived in you 
will see and hear nothing. I shall expect you 
the day after to-morrow. Your uncle, 

“ Paip NoRMAN.” 

I allowed myself no doubts as to this in- 

vitation; but wrote an acceptance by return 


of post. The rest of thc day was spent in . 


packing my trunk and making arrange- 
ments for my absence. It was only on the 
evening preceding departure, when all prep- 
arations were complete, that I found time 
to sit down and recall what little I 
knew of my Uncle Philip, and to forecast 
the kind of life I might expect with him. 
He was my mother’s brother, and I remem- 
bered hearing that he had quarreled with 
her on the occasion of her marriage, some 
twenty-five years ago. Later on, he had 
himself married; but his wife had died in 
childbirth within the year, leaving him with 
an infant daughter—presumably the Diana 
referred to in his letter. But ‘‘ Diana and 
the stars!” What was the meaning of that? 
Was my worthy relative a dabbler in astrol- 
ogy, a devotee of forbidden sciences? The 
idea moved me strangely. I had always 
been an imaginative youth, and nothing had 
stimulated the boyish poetry of my nature 
so much as the beauty and mystery of the 
heavenly bodies. I loved to speculate as to 
whether they were inhabited, and, if so, 
by what sort of beings. I loved to believe 
that they exercised some inscrutable influ- 
ence over human destinies; that, at all 
events, the fortunes of our earth were con- 
nected with them in some manner whercof 
the attraction of gravitation was but the 
material symbol. Such speculations used to 
inspire me with a feeling at once of insignifi- 
cance and of exaltation; and I deemed that 
my life could not be spent more wisely and 
worthily than in pondering over these secrets 
of the stars and striving to solve the prob- 
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lem of their affinity with man. As I grew 


up, however, the course of my education 
drew me away from the region of these fan- 
cies, Not without a vague sentiment of dis- 
appointment, I learned to open the gates of 
practical knowledge with the key of induct- 
ive reasoning; and the mystic enchantment 
of those heavenly suns and planets was half 
destroyed by the rude facts of spectrum an- 
alysis and the ingenious calculations of dis- 
tances, orbits, and dimensions. Astronomy 
with its certainties and its syllogisms repelled 
me. It revealed too much, and yet nothing 
tomy purpose. I hated the impertinence of 
him who would tell methe density of Jupi- 
ter, the composition of Sirius, and the names 
of the mountains in the moon. Tc sy sense, 
such petty knowledge was worse than no 
knowledge at all; and I was shocked by the 
self-complacent irreverence of its professors. 
Better, thought I, than these were the as- 
trologers of yore, with their statistical ig- 
norance, their spiritual insight, and their 
humble faith. They, at least, appreciated 
the awful solemnity that should attend the 
thought of other worlds, material, perhaps, 
as our own, yet forever separated from us 
by a chasm as profound and as mysteri- 
ous as death. Away with the modern man 
of science, ready primed with his dapper 
theories, who cares not to meditate upon the 
divine reason which placed that eternal gulf 
between the moon and us, but fancies he 
has disposed of the whole matter by inform- 
ing us just how many miles and furlongs 
it measures across! Can he learn no loftier 
lesson from the ghastly majesty of that 
wierd sphere? 

With such prejudices against astronomy, 
as distinguished from astrology, it is no 
wonder that I shunned the former as much 
as possible, both at school and at college. 
Though I could not avoid acquiring a cer- 
tain familiarity with the phraseology and 
the general principles of the science, what 
T learned took no root in my mind, but re- 
mained lifeless and barren. It was my in- 
tention to improve the earliest opportunity 
of clearing it out altogether; and then to en- 
deavor to regain, so faras might be possi- 
ble, the poetical superstitions of my earlier 
time. Deliberate recantations of this kind 
are not, however, so practical as we fain 
would have them; and until I read that 
chance sentence about the stars in my 
uncle’s letter I had really bestowed little or 
no serious consideration upon the matter. 
But his words and the memories and reflec- 
tions to which they gave rise produced in 
me a singular excitement, which my abnor- 
mal state of health, doubtless; did much to 
foster. My sleep that night was more than 
usually disturbed; and when, the next day, I 
started for my uncle’s house I was in a 
tremor of indefinite expectation, that was 
anything but healthful. 





1. 


The railway station at which I alighted 
was, the porter told me, about seven miles 
distant from Mr. Norman’s place. This in- 
formation rather staggered me, as there were 
no cabs in that part of the world, and walk- 
ing, for one in my state of health, was 
quite out of the question. Just then, how- 
ever, & country wagon drove up to the sta- 
tion door, with a stout, serviceable bay 
mare between the shafts. The elderly 
farmer who handled the reins threw them 
on the mare’s back, and, clambering to the 
ground, faced about and abruptly asked me 
whether I were William Maybold. 

“Yes,” I said, amused at his rustic blunt- 
ness. ‘‘ Were you sent here by Mr. Philip 
Norman?” 

“Tm to drive you to his house,” replied 
the man, gruffly. ‘Get up, sir. Got any 
luggage?” . 

‘Only that trunk. Can you lift it?” 

I needed scarcely have asked the ques- 
tion. My farmer, though not of any great 
hight, was as broad and muscular as an old 
Roman gladiator, and he swung the trunk 
into the back of the wagon as easily as if it 
had been a lady’s handbox. He was in 
every respect a fine type of the men of that 
region. His face was dark and ruggedly 
molded, and the deep lines which traversed 
it gave it an expression of sternness, which 
the gruffness of his tones in speaking seemed 
to confirm. His grizzled black hair was 
cropped short round the lower part of his 
head; the crown—as I noticed when he took 
off his hat to wipe his forehead—was bald; 
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prophet. But the remarkable features of 
his face were his eyes, which were large and 
dark, and had the steady, distant look in 
them that is often observable in the eyes of 
seafaring men. They seemed to have be- 
held sights beyond ordinary human ken, 


“I suppose you know Mr. Norman?” I 
said to my companion, as we drove away. 

“Yes, Ihave charge of his garden.” 

‘‘He sees very little of the world, I be- 
lieve?” 

‘‘There are more worlds than one, young 
man.” 

AsI did not know exactly what to make 
of this reply, I was silent, and gave my 
attention to the country through which we 
were passing. It was fertile and rich in 
verdure; but the houses were very scarce. 
The road we were traveling wound consid- 
erably; but constantly ascended, and bade 
fair to land us at last on the summit of a 
commanding eminence. The prospect con- 
stantly widened around us as we proceeded; 
and its beauty, as it reposed in the mellow 
splendor of the afternoon sunshine, so 
wrought upon me that at length I Ict slip 
some exclamation of delight. 

“Can a Cockney care for this ?’ demanded 
the farmer, fixing his eyes upon me for a 
moment. 

“I’m nct infatuated with London,” I an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘I’ve traveled further 
away from it than this, before now.” 

‘‘Ay, London’s not the world, young man, 
and the world is not the universe,” rejoined 
my companion, whom I now began to recog- 
nize as a ‘‘character.” After a pause, he 
added: ‘‘ Have you seen the Alps ?” 

‘* More than once.” 

‘‘ What did they make you feel ?” 

“T think their loneliness and silence im- 
pressed me most. I felt that they were very 
mighty, and I very little.” 

For what reason I could not imagine, this 
answer appeared to please the dark-browed 
farmer. He nodded his head once or twice, 
and murmured, in a deep, inward voice: 
‘Ay! right! right! But there are moun- 
tains wilder and mightier and lonelier than 
they.” 

‘You are a traveler yourself, then?’ I 
exclaimed, surveying him with a new in- 
terest. ‘‘ You have been a sailor, perhaps ?” 

‘‘Thave sailed a wide ocean and a deep 
one, and I have seen distant lands; yet I 
have never set foot off the shore of En- 
gland,” was the reply. 

Again I was silenced. There was some- 
thing decidedly mysterious in the tone of 
this man’s conversation. What did he mean 
by his talk of other worlds, and of visiting 
foreign countries without leaving his own? 
T should have set him down as perhaps a 
little wrong in the head, had not the stern 
self-possession and utter absence of extrava- 
gance in his manner discountenanced such 
a supposition. On the other hand, he was 
manifestly a man of some cducation, 
and even refinement. His dress was 
rude enough; bit his speech was accu- 
rate, and his face, despite its ruggedness, 
was sensitive tothe play of thought with- 
in. It occurred to me that he might be 
a spiritualist, and that the strange lands to 
which he alluded might be the visions of 
mesmeric trance. Yet no. There was in 
him no trace of the morbid and unwhole- 
some restlessness of the confirmed dis- 
ciples of that unclean science. What then 
was he? 

I looked round at him, as I asked this ques- 
tion of myself, and met those far-seeing eyes 
of his directed upon me, with something like 
a grave smile lurking at their bottom. This 
smile quite changed the impression of his 
visage, illumining it with a genial light that 
was singularly winning. It brought a sud- 
den memory to my mind. 

‘‘ You take me for a lunatic, young man,” 
said he. ‘‘ Well, in a certain way perhaps 
Tam one. You must ask your uncle.” 

‘“‘I dare say he could tell 1:e as much 
about you as any one,” I replied, returning 
his smile; ‘for I believe you are my uncle 
yourself!” 

‘“ What makes you think that?” 

“You smile as my mother used to do.” 

At the mention of my mother his face 
saddened again, and he sighed; but after a 
moment: ‘‘ Well, my boy, you have found 
me out,” he said, patting me kindly on the 
shoulder. ‘‘I wished to meet you as a man 





before I greeted you as a nephew. You 





have but a flimsy body to carry your honesty 
about with. I am glad to see you here.” 

There was so much quiet heartiness in 
this welcome that I felt at home with my 
Telative at once. He now talked with me 
more freely, asking many particulars about 
my mother and myself, and indulging in no 
more of those enigmatical utterances which 
had made him seem so questionable at first. 
In this manner we slowly wound our way 
to the top of the long acclivity, and after 
driving a level mile or so I saw the summit 
of a lofty stone tower peering above the 
trees. 

“That is my traveling-carriage,” said 
Uncle Philip, pointing to the tower with his 
whip. ‘‘The house stands beside it. We 
shall see it when we have turned that cor- 
ner.” 

‘His traveling-carriage!” thought I. But, 
reflecting that all these enigmas could not 
fail to explain themselves under the influ- 
ence of my month’s sojourn, I held my 
peace for the present; and in another min- 
ute we had come in full view of the dwell- 
ing. It adjoined the tower and, like it, was 
built of gray stone. It was an old farm- 
house, of no great size, with a red-tiled roof 
and gabled ends. A clustered brick chimney 
divided the ridge-pole and two dormer 
windows pushed themselves up above the 
low eaves. The windows beneath were cut 
down to the ground, and served as supple- 
mentary doors. They opened vertically, and 
from within was a glimpse of pleasant, low- 
ceiled rooms. As for the tower, which was 
half drooped with ivy, it was evidently a 
much more ancient structure than the house, 
It must have been at least seventy feet in 
hight and its top rose well above the trees; 
and, standing as it did on the highest point 
of ground for many a mile round about, it 
would. overlook an amazing expanse of 
country. 

‘You are very near the moon, up there!” 
Iremarked. And then caught sight of a 
figure standing in the open doorway, which 
immediately commanded every faculty of 
my mind to the one function of looking. 
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SOCIALISM AND UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 


A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 


(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan. 13th.) 


PRELUDE.—INFIDELITY AND InFamous LITER- 
ATURE. 

In the city of Berve, in Switzerland, there is 
a statue of a hideous ogre eatinga child. The 
pockets of the monster are filled with girls and 
boys, waiting for the cracking of their bones 
and the extraction of their marrow between the 
teeth of the cannibal. This ghastly figure isa 
fit representation of the god which American 
infidelity, in clamorously demanding the repeal 
of all laws against the infamous use of the 
mails, has lately set up for public worship. 
The leprous cannibal fiend, more odious than 
Astarte and more cruel than Baal, is correctly 
described by the name Cancer Planter. It isa 
matter of public notoriety that, according to 
the testimony of an alarmed and protesting 
minority, a large majority of the National 
Liberal League of Infidels have formally en- 
tered the service of this god of the slimiest part 
of the Pit. Their lecturers and newspapers are 
his hierophants. The youth of the land, so far 
as he can reach them, are between his teeth. 
Unspeakably loathsome and abominable men 
and women, whose trade is the corruption of 
the young, dare to petition Congress in the 
name of a free press to abolish all laws against 
a debauched use of the mails—that is, to allow 
this flend to reach his prey without let or hin- 
drance. A majority of the National Liberal 
League of Infidels seconds their desire. The 
greed of the pocket and the greed of the teeth 
are combined. 

1. Of course, it is evident, even to a mind un- 
educated in the law, that there must be a fed- 
eral regulation concerning the use of the mails, 
if we are to keep the United States Government 
itself from assisting moral cancer planters. 
Whoever sells infamous publications in any 
state of the American Union becomes amenable 
to the laws of that state. If, however, a ghoul 
of the slums sends his wares from one state to 
another by the mails, it isin most cases diffi- 
cult or impossible to convict him under the 
laws of vither. Even when the laws allow 
such conviction, it usually becomes impracti- 
cable on account of the difficulty of proof and 
of ferreting out and securing the offender. 

* These lecturer are copyrighted by the Rev. Josern 
CooK, aué are printed by special arrangement with 
The Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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and he wore a great shaggy beard, like a | seem to be an honest fellow, though you | Venders of infamous literature, therefore, do 


their business as much as possible through the 
mails. Purify the post-office from this traffic, 
and you confine it to comparatively narrow 
limite. The shield of state rights is greatly 
coveted by the corrupters of youth, and their 
scheme is to clamor against any federal regula- 
tion as to the transmission of their wares 
through the mails. 

2. In 1873 Congress passed an excellent law 
forbidding venders of infamous literature to 
tamper with the national mails, and appointing 
an efficient postal expert, especially charged 
with the duty of exposing the violators of the 


statute. 

8. It is highly significant that nobody com- 
plained and nobody thought of complaining 
of the law except infidels, free religionists, and 
corrupt publishers. 

A petition was sent to Congress ‘in 1878 in 
favor of the repeal of the postal law of 
1878. The New York agent of the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice was very much 
surprised to see in the list of signatures 
to it the names of several important firms who 
had usually been his friends. He asked these 
peszonally if it was indéed true that they had 
petitioned for the repeal of the regulations of 
1878. ‘ We have never put our names down on 
any such petition,” was the reply. ‘‘ Are you 
willing to say so in writing?” They were, of 
course, not unwilling to place themselves out- 
side the black ranks of those who had signed 
this petition, and the leading firms gave him 
written authority to say that their names on the 
document were forgeries. He appeared before 
a committee of Congress with this evidence, 
and in a very short speech defeated the petition. 
In New York so much forgery of this kind is 
done that the procedure is regarded as an old 
trick; and if public attention has not been 
called to it through newspaper discussion it is 
because fraud of the sort has been so frequently 
attempted by corrupt publishers and infidel 
societies in large cities. 

An official document, in which a committee 
of Congress recommends that the postal laws 
of 1873 should not be changed, now Hes before 
me, aud I must quote it, although it contains, 
as a fly in amber and in the evil conspicuity of 
an irreversible public record, the name of the 
foremost infidel lecturer in the United States : 

“ Forty-flyth Congress, Second Sexsion— House of 
resentatives— Report No. 888 


peal of certain sections of the Revised " Statutes, 
fay 81st, 1878, laid on the table and ordered to be 
inted 


pri k 
““Mr. Bicknell, from the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws, submitted the following 


eEeThe Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws, to whom was referred the petition of 
Robert G. Ingersoll and others, praying for the 
repeal or modification of sections 1,7*5, 3,878, 
8,898, 5,889, and 2,491 of the Revised Statutes, 
have had the same under consideration and 
have heard the petitioners at length. 

“ In theopinion of your Committee, the post-office 
was not established to carry instruments of vice or 
obscene writings, indecent pictures or lewd books. 

“Your Committee believe that the atatntes 
in question do not violate the Constitntion of 
the United States and ought not to be changed. 
They recommend, therefore, that the prayer of 
said petition be denied.” 

The unimpeachable authority of this docu- 
ment shows what was asked for, and who asked 
for it, and why it was not granted. 

Under the law of 1873 it is possible to prevent 
the sending of corrupt matter from state to 
state, or by mail at all. If you can only ex- 
ecute the federal law against the corrupt vse 
of the mails, you can do much to confine the 
corrupting of youth to cities. You have legis- 
lation cennecting commonwealth with com- 
monwealth, and interstate in all its operations. 
The execution of this most necessary and 
righteous federal law is what pinches cancer 
planters; and itis of that, or of that chiefly, 
that they make complaint. 

4. In Boston, in November, 1877, there was 
an infamous convention of a “epers’ League, 
at Nassau Hall. In the course of its proceed- 
ings a woman, not a lady, who was the wife of 
aman recently pardoned out of Dedham Jail, 
stood at the front of the platform, and in the 
presence of two hundred men and boys dis- 
graced herself by lunguage which cannot be 
reported here and could not be indicated even 
distantly without giving great offense. One 
of the friends of the law of 1873 happened to 
be in the audience and went out for a police- 
man; and when the president of the gang who 
were governing that convention—some of them 
ex-convicts, some of them sellers of corrupt 
literature—appeared in the ante-room he was 
arrested. On learning the news, even that audi- 
ence heartily applauded. He was tried, and, 
as you know, sent to Dedham Jail. There was 
a very full discussion of his case. Judge Clark 
first decided against him. The character of the 
paper he had been publishing at Princeton, in 
this state, was brought forward «s one evidence 
of his immoral character. He advertised to sell 
a book, the name of which I shall not advertise 
by mentioning it, and called for “agents—girls 
and women particularly successful.”’ The pub- 
Heation demands the abrogation of ali :awa 
against infamous crimes. It preaches the 
“‘natural right of man to commit adultery.” 
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The woman who made the speech to which I 
have alluded has herself, in this city, boasted 
of being a convert to her husband’s doctrines. 


It was claimed that the law under which this 
criminal was convicted was unconstitutional. 
Delay was requested, and the judge presiding 
at the trial postponed the final disposition of 
the case until Judge Clifford, the senior justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
could be here and assist in determining that 
question. After full consideration, both judges 
decided that the law was clearly constitutional. 
{See Daily Advertiser, leading article, July 81st, 
1878.] By the concurrence of both of them, the 
defendant, on the 25th of June last, was sent to 
Dedham Jail for two years’ hard work and fined 
$100. 

He was not in vigorous health. The news- 
paper statement was that it was feared that he 
would die in jail. Some of the persons who 
started the forged petition in New York City 
started another. One or two criminals who 
have been in prison in New York and New Jer- 
sey came to Boston as drummers, and by forg- 
ery or by a very vigorous canvass among per- 
sons of their own oplnions they obtained a 
petition, which it is claimed had 7,009 signa- 
tures, asking for the release of this criminal 
from Dedham Jail. 

At the lastigation of the cancer-planter gang, 
items were published saying that Judge Clifford 
had signed the petition. He has denied this 
charge, in a letter over his own name, 

It is exceedingly unusual for a criminal to be 
pardoned without reference being made to the 
judge who sentenced him. Go to the lawyers 
who are acquainted with this case, and you will 
find them expressing indignation on account of 
the abandonment of all established usages in 
the granting of this pardon. Never but once 
before has any criminal convicted in this fed- 
eral court been pardoned without reference of 
the case back from Washington to the author- 
ities here for the facts. It is a wholly unwar- 
ranted abuse of the pardoning powcr to dis- 
cha‘ge a criminal with no effort to hear boti 
aides, “ 

Judge Clifford’s decision could have been 
supported by a moat siznificant petition, if only 
time had been allowed. The proper department 
at Washington was informed of this fact. Who 
ever heard before of a pardon being granted a 
criminal who avowed no penitence, but said he 
would repeat his offense ? 

The decision of Judge Clifford was a very 
mild one. I have the text of it in my hands. 
The penalty fixed by Congress was a fine of not 
less than one hundred nor more than five thou- 
sand dollar;, ‘and imprisonment for not leas than 
one year and not more than ten years. In view 
of all the circumstances, since it was the first 
offense and since the defendant could not be 
sentenced to the state-prison with the hope that 
the offense would not be repeated, the court 
gave a sentence of which you have heard 
through the public prints and which was ap- 
proved by all the respectable press of this city 
“The spirit of the law,” sald Judge Clifford, 
‘is for the protection of the community, and 
the court cannot overlook the community in 
passing this sentence.” 

It is said that Attorney-General Devens was 
imposed upon. No time was given for another 
petition. Cancer-planters had the ear of the 
pardoning power and filled it with lies It was 
supposed that nothing lacking in respectability 
could come from Boston. Perhaps the good 
name of Boston and the fear that the crimina] 
would die in jail were the chief influences caus- 
ing his liberation. The management of the pe- 
tition was in New York more than in Boston, 
and chiefly in the hands in both places of ex- 
convicts, whose imprisonment was inflicted for 
the violation of the United States postal laws. 

The editor of a New York sheet, a copy of 
which lies here and which I will not name, is 
pecuntarily interested in the sale of this infa- 
mous volume, which has been discussed by the 
courts and pronounced a criminal book. He 
was one of the leaders of the petition to effect 
the release of the author of that book who is 
pecuniarily intereste1 in its sale. The woman 
who went to Washington to urge this petition 
was once notorious asa friend of that Victoria 
who is the bottom of her sex. [Laughter.] This 
is very frank speech, my friends; but there is a 
public necessity for candor on this theme. If 
you do not care to be responsible for what is 
said here. I do, and am entirely willing to take 
all the blows that may come. [Applause.] 

5. Tt is an Arabian legend that when the 
ostrich was told to carry a load it replied, “I 
eannot. Iam a bird”; and when it was told to 
fiy it replied, “I cannot. Iamacamel.” It is 
also an Arabian legend that when the rate 
were taxed the bat said, ‘“‘I ama bird”; and 
when the birds were taxed the bat said, “I 
am arat.’’ [Laughter.] The National Liberal 
Leacue says it is not the Free Religious Asso- 
ciat‘on; and the Free Religious Association says 
it ie not the National Liberal League. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I have been taken to task 
by what calls itself cultured free thought for 


not making a distinction between these two. 


bodies. 1 did make a distinction. I was per 
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fectly aware that they are two organizations, 
and that they are no more nearly connected 
than father and son. [Laughter.] Neverthe- 
less, I did apply the epithet “free religious” 
to the majority of the National Liberal Leagues, 
who clamor for the abrogation of the righteous 
postal laws of our nation. Why did I do that? 
Because I wus officially authorized todoso. I 
open the infidel newspaper which thinks I have 
blundered, and I read that this journal fs “‘ de- 
voted to free religion.” That is the language 
of its prospectus. Well, if a newspaper an- 
nounces that it is devoted to the interests of 
the Republican party, is it not a Republican 
newspaper? If it affirms that its purpose is to 
advance the interests of the Democratic party, 
is it not a Democratic paper? And if it says in 
its prospectus, as this paper does, that its ob- 
ject is to promote free religion, is it not a free 
religious paper? Is it not perfectly fair to call 
it such? This same prospectus says: ‘In ad- 
dition to its general objects, the practical ob- 
ject to which this paper is specially devoted is 
the organization of the Liberals of the coun- 
try. . . . This paper will henceforth have 
for its chief practical alm the organization of a 
great national party of freedom.” It is perfect- 
ly. well understood that the local leagues con- 
stituting the National Liberal League were or- 
ganized chiefly through the discussions con- 
tained in this sheet. If, now, a Democratic 
paper says that its chief object is to organize 
leagues, I conclude that these leagues when 
organized by a Democratic paper will be Demo- 
cratic leagues, If a Republican paper announ- 
ces that its chief business is to found leagues, 
I conclude that it means Republican leagues. 
8o, when a paper which is devoted to free relig- 
fon announces that its chief work is to form 
leagues, I must infer that these leagues when 
formed will be free religious leagues, and defy 
any man who is straightforward to question 
my right to do so. 

No connection, indeed, between free religion 
and the National Liberal Leagues! Several of 
the officers of the two associations are the 
same. Here are the reports of the Free Re- 
ligious Association itself. I open the report for 
1874, and find the committee of the Free Re- 
ligious Association using the following very 
significant language (p. 15): 

“ This is specially a 
done b web condones dartoe he’ paw oe 
in behalf of the principles for which the Free 
Religious Association was organized. But we 
can hardly forbear mentioning other sfgns of 
activity in the same general direction, though 
outside of their immediate p’ ings, and 
whieh a to mark the year as one of prog- 
ress; as, for instance, the organization of some 
twenty or more liberal leagues in different parts of 
the country, the starting of several local free 
religious societies for Sunday meetings, the 
building of the new and elegant hall by the old 
Free Society at Florence, the dedication of the 
fine Parker Memorial building in Boston.” 

These movements are all closely affiliated. 
The publications of the National League and of 
the Free Religious Association are sold in Bos- 
ton from the same street number. On the same 
page with the language I have just cited is an- 
other statement too significant to be over- 
looked. An assistant editor of the paper 
which has founded the leagues is named. It is 
said of him that he “has generously and faith- 
fully had charge of the sales-table and re- 
sponded to such orders for our publications as 
have been sent to the office ; and for this pains- 


_ taking service he deserves the gratitude of our 


Association. The office, being up three flights of 
stairs, ts too difficult of access for entire satlsfac- 
tion; yet, notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
has already proved itself a great conventence, 
not to say necessity, and, all things considered, 
very well answers the present needs of the 
Association.” 

Of course, I know the Free Religious Asso- 
elation, as such, refused to serid representa- 
tives to a convention of Iberal leagues at Phila- 
delphia. I know there have been protests by 
individuals in the Free Religious Association 
against the action of the majority at Syracuse. 
I know very well that there is a minority who 
now assert that the majority has gone over to 
the worship of the cannibal god. 

The history of Free Religion in the United 
States is so suggestive that we must not permit 
the story to be thrown into confusion by any 
use of the tactics condemned in the Arabian 
legends. The glory of our country, it is pre- 
tended, is likely to be tnjured by legislation 
against the freedom of the press and of speech. 
We want free speech, free press, free malls, the 
editor of an infidel paper in Boston says. And 
if he gets them, if our civilization is once Gal- 
licized, once Romanized in the old corrupt 
sense, out of free mails will come I do not 
know what: but in old Rome free poison came 
out of them and free daggers! American civil- 
ization is not so sweet that we can be easily 
wheedled into speaking of a mfld and gentle 
assassination or a pions devil. The gauze of 
reverence for free speech thrown over the can- 
nibal god, Cancer Planter, this ogre, eating the 
youth of the land, is so thin that, like the 
gauzes worn in India, twenty of them would 
not make a decent veil. [Laughter.]} 

6. Go to the superb scholar who is at the head 








of the highest school for girls in Boston, and he 
will tell you that hisinstitution publishes no cata- 
logue, and for the same reason that the resplen- 
dent school I cited here the other day publishes 
none. Correspondence received in seminaries 
of certain grades is often examined before it 
can be safely delivered. I was told the other 
day by a lady who had just passed through a 
female seminary that she thought it a great 
hardship that her mafl was examined. It was 
not always opened ; but it was sometimes. There 
was a right to open it, and the parents justified 
the arrangement. Facts like these make the 
blood run cold. 

7. Nothing can be done, you say? In two 
hundred cases where arrests have been made 
only five have failed, so perfect has been the 
evidence and so are juries united. More than 
three-quarters of the infamous publications 
once on sale have been driven utterly out of the 
market. Nothing can be done? Why, this 
cannibal god can be buried under the mud, if 
you please, as the old Germans buried the adul- 
terer alive! It is our duty to bury him so deep 
that he will be out of the reach of the spades of 
all those of his gang who pretend to be moved 
solely by reverence for free speech and a free 
press. [Applause.] I undertake to say to 
those here who respect free religion that, if 
they wish to prove their free religion to be lit- 
erally and strictly free ifrreligion, they have 
only to go on in the course which has been pur 
sued by the majority of the infidel liberal 
leagues of this country for the last twelve 
months. [Applause.] The minority is the wit- 
ness against the majority. 


8. On the part of the Boston free religious - 


newspaper which has founded the liberal 
leagues there has been any amount of cluck- 
ing, as from a brood hen, to draw her young 
chickens under her wings again; but, with all 
her clucking in the last two months since the 
separation at Syracuse, she has got only five 
chickens under her wings—that is, only five out 
of some seventy-five local leagues. And all the 
rest, according to her own confession, are 
brooded by the black angels. [Applause.]} 

I read in this Boston infidel sheet that the 
criminal lately pardoned out of Dedham Jail, 
and who asserts his natural right to commit 
adultery, has a heavy account to settle with the 
conscience of the community. Thank God that 
a little sense has been left to the small and 
timorous infidel minority! But as to the liberal 
leagues which this editor denounces, one of the 
foremost literary men, who was once friendly to 
the Free Religious Association, said to me: 
‘They are all his own chickens.” 

On the list of officers of the Free Religious 
Association are the names of several men who 
are supposed to be @shamed of their position. 
Even Mr. Frothingham has lately said that he 
does not care to be represented any longer in 
any way such as will make him responsible for 
what the majority of these liberal leagues may 
do. He is, perhaps, as radical a person as there 
is among any men known to the public on these 
lists of officers; but he is not radical- enough to 
strike hands with quack doctors, and the pub- 
lishers of corrupt literature, and cancer planters 
recently from jail, and who stand before the 
nation offering incense to the cannibal god. 
The fact I emphasize, however, is that the over- 
whelming majority are of utterly different- 
opinions and are having their own way 

9. There is little serious opposition now by 
the feeble infidel minority to that infidel major- 
ity which the minority itself. has denounced as 
corrupt. 

10. Out of free religion has grown free trre- 
ligion, and out of infidel liberalism immorality. 

When I was younger than I am now, I was 
much impressed by certain words of Henry 
Ward Beecher on corrupters of youth.—(“‘ Lec- 
tures to Young Men,”’ edition of 1846, pp. 250, 
251.) Time has emphasized these syllables: 

“There is no such thing as con upters. 

We denounce them. For it is our nature to 
loathe perfidious corruption. We have no com- 
punction to withhold us. We mourn over a 
torn and bleeding lamb; but who mourns the 
wolf which rent it? We weep for despoiled in- 
nocence ; but who sheds a tear fcr the savage 
fiend who plucks away the flower of virtue? 
The downfall of youth is our sorrow; but for 
their destroyers, for the corrupters of youth, 
who practice the infernal chemistry of ruin and 
dissolve the young heart in vice, we have 
neither tears, nor pleas, nor patience, We lift 
our hearts to Him who beareth the rod of 
vengeance and pray for the appointed time of 
judgment. Ye miscreants! Think ye that ye 
are growing tall and walking safely because 
God hath forgotten? The wrath shall yet smite 
yon! You shall be heard as the falling of an 
oak in the silent forest—the vaster its growth 
the more terrible its resounding downfall ! Oh! 
thou corrupter of youth! I would not take thy 
death for all the pleasure of thy guilty life a 
thousand fold. Thon shalt draw near to the 
shadow of death. To the Christian these 
shades are the golden haze which Heaven’s 
light makes when it meets the earth and min- 
gles with its shadows. Butto thee these shall 
be shadows full of phantom shapes. Images 
of terror in the future shall dimly rise and beck- 
on ; the ghostly deeds of the past shall stretch 
out their skinny hands to push thee forward. 
Thou shalt not die unattended, Despair shall 
Agony shall tender to thy 





lips the fi Remorse shall feel for th 
tips the ie syne Good men shall the 
freer at thy death and utter thank en 
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thou art gone. Men shall place thy gravestone 
as @ monument and testimony that a plague is 
stayed. No tear shall wet it, no mourner 
linger there. And as, borne on the blast, th 

gull Wy spirit whistles toward the rate of Hell 
he hideous shrieks of those whom thy han1 
hath destroyed shall pierce thee—Hell’s first 
we'come! In the bosom of that eryeneaet 
storm which rains perpetual miseryin Hel 

shalt thou, corrupler of youth, be forever hid- 
den from our view; and may God wipe out the 
very thought of thee from our memory.” 


[Applause. } 





Tue Lecture. 


Henry IV of France once said, and the re- 
mark has been gratefully remembered for two 
hundred years, that he hoped the day would 
come when every peasant in his kingdom might 
have, as often as he pleased, a chicken for din- 
ner. If there is a political ruler in the civilized 
part of the world who would not say this now, 
he is as much an exception to the drift of the 
age and to the tendencies of history for the last 
two hundred years as the Gulf Stream fs an 
excention to the general drift of the Atlantic. 
But when Henry IV said this the speech was 
a very singular one fora great ruler to make. 
Everything in history for the last two centuries 
illustrates God’s pity for the poor and the pro~- 
ress of democratic ideas. When every peasant 
can have, as often as he pleases, a ch‘cken for 
dinner, will not both the pauper and the mil- 
lionaire be improved off the face of the earth? 
fApplause.| So thinks Socialism; and if God 
thinks so the result will be accomplished. 
What he thinks we fir* out after he has acted; 
and De Tocqueville he regarded the proz- 
ress of democratic priaciples in government as 
a providential faci, the result of a divine de- 
cree. It was universal, It was enduring. It 
was irresistible. All men and all events contrib- 
uted to its progress. He found in ‘t the sacred 
characteristics of a providential fact, and, al- 
though not given to superstition, stood in awe 
before this current in history. But the prozress 
of democratic ideas is only one illustration of 
God’s pity for the poor. The day has come, for 
nearly the whole world that can be called civil- 
ized, when to say what Henry IV said is to say 
nothing singular. 

It is evident that if the growth of socialistic 
political parties is to be fostered by the growth 
of popular inteligence and democratic ideas in 
government, then the success of socialistic 
parties is certain. Yoti think I am making a 
careless concession ; but I am no Socialist. You 
think that the necessary result of the progress 
of intelligence among the masses and of demo- 
cratic ideas in government must bring Social- 
ism to the front in our political organizations. 
Professor Fawcett, in opening his present course 
of lectures at Oxford, said that if the growth 
of the socialistic political vote progressed in Ger- 
many and in the United States for the next 
fifty years as it has for the last fifty capital can 
do nothing effectual against Socialism. [Ap- 
plause.] You notice how parts of this audience 
are aflame with the opinions of Socialists, which 
I am perfectly willing should be expresscd here. 
I shall not answer these pistol-shots except by 
artillery at long range. [Laughter.] I have 
discussed labor; and because I have been on 
the side of labor reform you may have thought 
that Iam on the side of Socialism. I admit, 
with Professor Fawcett, that the growth of the 
socialistic political vote is very ominous, and 
that trouble surely lies ahead of us if the growt» 
continues to be as rapid as it has been; but I 
do not see that the great current which put De 
Tocqueville in awe floats Socialism. I re that 
it floats the cause of the poor, and because I 
am a defender of the latter I am against the 
former. [Applause.] 

What are the fundamental principles of Amert- 
can socialistic parties? Heretofore I have 
allowed our discussions to include Europe ; but, 
in order to be definite, I must now draw your 
attention exclusively to the United States. 

A distinction is to be made between the ulftf- 
mate purposes and the preparatory measures of 
Socialists seeking political power. I have con- 
versed with many Socialists, with many work- 
ingmen, and with some leaders of trades-unions ; 
and I find that nearly all who are endeavoring 
to promote socialistic meas: res, or laborreform 
through polities, know very well the distinction 
between the thin end and the thick end of the 
wedge. In Europe this distinction is well un- 
derstood, and it ill becomes the discussion of 

this platform to fail in emphasizing a distinc- 
tion which the Socialistic Labor Party in this 
country itself proclaims. I drew the other day 
a distinction between radicals, ringleaders, 
ultra men in socialistic ranks, and the average 
Soctalist. I told you that thoroughgoing Social- 
ism means the abolition of inheritance, the 
abolition of the family, and ultimately the abo- 
ition of religion in any decent sense of the 
word ; and all these propositions can be proved 
from the public positions taken in Europe by 
ringleaders. The moet ultimate purposes of all 
are little discussed here as yet. A set of pur- 
poses just this side of these ultimate ones is 
publicly proposed; but the preparatory measures 
are the chief matters really discussed. 

The ultimate purposes of socialistic political 
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their own statement : 

1. Abolition of inheritance of land or any 
other means of production—such as machinery, 
railroads, telegraph lines, and canals. 

2. Abolition of private property in land or 
any other means of the production of wealth. 

8. Abolition of the wages system 

4. Abolition of the competitive system. 

5. National ownership of all land and other 
means of production. 

6. Governmental ald to co-operative associa- 
tions. 

7. A graded income tax. 

& Paper currency or flat money. [Laughter.]} 

After having read many Socialist platforms, 
in German and French and English, I have 
selected that of the Socialistic Labor Party of 
the United States as the most definite and can- 
did of them all. I offer the text of it in proof 
of the correctness of my distinction between 
the ultimate purposes and the preparatory meas- 
ures of Socialism, and of the justice of the 
analysis I have given of the ends at which the 
movement aims. This document, which I can 
read here only in part, but which will be print- 
ed in full in the authorized report of this lec- 
ture, is a curious sign of the times and deserves 
study in detail. I quote it asit stands every 
week in The Socialist, of Chicago: 


“PLATFORM OF TINE SOCIALISTIC LABOR 
PARTY, 

“Labor being the source of all wealth and 
civilization, and useful labor being — only 
by and through the associated efforts of the 

+ the means of labor should, therefore, 
n all justice, belong to society. 

“ The system under which society is now or- 
ganized Is imperfect and hostile to the general 
welfare, since, through it, the directors of la- 
Dor, necessarily a smal) minority, are enabled in 
the competitive struggle to practically monop- 
olize all the means of labor—all opportunities 
to produce for and supply the wants of the 
people; and the masses are, therefore, main- 
tained in poverty aud dependence. The indus- 
trinl emancipation of labor (which must be 
achieved by the working classes themselves, in- 
dependent of all political parties but their own) 
is, consequently, the great end to which every 
political movement should be subordinate as a 
meanar, 

“Since the. ruling political parties “have al- 
ways sought only the direct interests of the 
dominant or wealthy class, and endeavored to 
uphold their industrial: supremacy and to rs 
petunte the present condition of society, it is 
now the duty of the working-people to organize 
themselves into one great labor party, using 
politieal power to achieve industrial inde- 

mdence. The material condition of the work- 
ng-people In all civilized countries being iden- 
tical and resulting from the: same cause, the 
struggle for industrial emancipation is inter- 
national, and must naturally te co-operative 
and mutual; therefore, the organtzntion of 
national and -international trades and lahor- 
unions, upon a sociulistic basis, is an absolute 
necessity. 

“For there reasons the Socialistic Labor 
Partv has been founded. 

“We demand that the resources of life—the 
means of production, public transportaticn, and 
communication (land, machinery, railroads, 
telegraph lines, canals, etc.)}—become, as fast 
as practicable, the common property of the 
whole people, throngh the Government, thus 
to abolixh the waves avetem, and substitute in 
its stead co-onerative moduction, with a just 
distribution of its rewards, 

“The Socialistic Labor Party presents the 
following demands as measures to ameliorate 
the working-peonle under our present compet- 
itive system, and to gradually accomplish the 
entire removal of the same : 

‘1, Eight hours, for the present, as the legal 
working-day, and prompt punishment for all 
violations. 

2. Sanitary ‘nspection of all conditions of 
labor (means of subsistence and dwellings in- 
cluded), 

«3. Bureaux of lahor statis‘ics in all states, 
as well as in the National Government. The 
officers of the same to be el ced by the people. 

‘*4, Prohibition of the use of pr.son labor by 
private emplovers or corporatione. 

“5, Prohibition of theemployment of children 
under fourteen years of age in industrial es- 
tab'ishments, 

“6. Compulsory education of all children 
under fourteen years of age. All materials, 
beoks, etc. necessary in the public schools to be 
furnished free of charge. 

“7, Prohibition of the employment of female 
labor in occupations detrimental to health or 
morality ; and equalization of women’s wages 
with those of men where equal service is per- 
formed. 

“x, Strict laws making employers liable for 
all accidents resulting, through their negii- 
gence, to the injury of their employés. 

“9. All wages to be paid in the lawful money 
of the nation, and at intervals of time not ex- 
ceeding one week, Violations of this rule to be 
legally punished. 

"10. All conspiracy laws operating avainst 
the right of workingmen to strike or to induce 
others to strike shall be repealed. 

“11 Gratuitous administration of justice in 
all courts of law. 

“12, All indirect taxation to be abolished, 
= 2 graded income tax to be collected in its 

end. 

“13. All banking and insurance to be con- 
ducted by the Government. 

“14. The right of suffrage shall in no wise be 
abridged. 

“15. Direct popular legislation, enabling the 
people to propose or reject any law at their will; 
and introduction of minority representation in 
all legislative elections. __. 

“16, Every public officer shall be, at all 
times, subject to prompt recall by the election 
of a successor.” 


Professor Fawcett, last October, at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, summarized thé demands of 
European 


duty, as ap outlook committee, to cite bis lan- 


parties in the United States are, according to 





guage, in contrast with this American docu- 
ment: ; 


“After having carefully examined the pro- 
posals of the leiding German Socialists, and 
after having read the proceedings of the various 
cpalalistic conanscens, whieh have been held in 
recent years, I think it will be admitted that the 
following is a full and fair statement of the 
rae of modern Soctalism : 

**], That there should be no ate property, 


and that no one should be to acquire 
property by inheritance. at all should be 
compelled to labor, no one having a right to 
live without labor. 


“2. The nationalization of the land and of the 
other instruments of production ; or, in other 
words, the state should own all the land, capi- 
tal, machinery—in fact, everything which con- 
stitutes the industrial plant of a country—in 
order that every industry may be carried on by 
the state. 

“These proposals to prohibit tnheritance, to 
abolish private ——— and to make the state 
the owner of all the capital and the adminstra- 
tor of the entire industry of the country are put 
forward as representing Socialism in its ultimate 
and highest development. The Socialists them- 
selves admit that, as there is no immediate 
prospect of obtaining their objects in a com- 
plete form, it will be desirable to put forward 
proposals which involve a less fundamental 
change ; and the following may, consequently, 
be regarded as the objects to be first striven for. 
These objects are regarded as not only desira- 
ble in themselves, but are looked upon as facil- 
itating the complete realization of the socialis- 
tic idea : 

“1. The establishment of co-operative agri- 
cultural and manufacturing associations, sup- 
ported by the state. 

Fate Universal, compulsory, and free educa- 
tion, 


“3 A progressive income tax and the aboli- 
tion of indirect taxation. 

“4, The limitation by the state of the length 
of the day’s work. 

‘5, The sanitary inspection of mines, facto- 
ries, and workmen’s dwellings. 

‘€6, The state should find work for the unem- 
ployed, by constructing public works, the neces- 
sary funds being supplied by an unlimited issue 
of paper money.” 

The nationalization of the land is the great mea- 
sure of Socialism. It was the demand of the In- 
ternational Association before its practical dis- 
bandment ; and to-day it is the groundwork on 
which moet of the purposes of Socialism, when it 
forms itself into a political phalanx, are founded, 
Do! mean to say that tf Socialists have a majority 
at the polls the land will be nationalized by a 
vote compelling the spoliation of our agricul- 
tural class? Do I mean to affirm that there is 
not a distinction between compulsory Socialism 
and that kind of Socialism which may come in 
America when Socialists have a mejority? My 
reply to these questions is that nobody knows 
what will happen in the future, except from the 
instruction of what has happened in the past. 
For one, I do not think that the sober socialis- 
tie leaders—if there are any—really contem- 
plate spoliation in thie country, They very 
rarely, when interrogated in private, will admit 
that they think land can be taken from its 
present owners and nationalized, without com- 
pensation. You are often told that Socialism 
means nationalization of the land, and that no- 
body is to be paid for it; but I suppose there 
would be a pretense of payment. There might 
be about such payment, perhaps, as a railway 
makes when it must buy land to have freedom 
for traffic. There will be compulsory sale 
of land, railways, canals, machinery, and other 
means of production, if the majority ever be- 
come Socialists in this country. 

How is money to be obtained to pay for this 
compulsory sale? Why, out of a graded in- 
come tax. That isthe next great proposition. 
That means the abolition of all indirect taxa- 
tion. According to the size of a man’s income 
will be the amount of the tax he pays. If you 
are economical, industrious, and fortunate 
enough to have an income of a thousand dol- 
lars, you will be taxed twice as much as a man 
whose income is only five hundred. The 
scheme of many Socialists is to make the in- 
crease of the income tax much faster than the 
increase of fortune, so that great fortunes shall 
be discouraged. If you should ever be so for- 
tunate as to have an income of $20,000, you would 
probably find it for your interest not to have 
an income of more than fifteen thousand. 
Under a graded income tax, eating up larce 
fortunes, and under denial of all right of in 
heritance, men would soon find it for their in- 
terest to have no income at all, and pay only a 
poll tax. [Laughter.] Production would thus 
be hamstrung. 

A graded income tax, however, is the source 
from which socialistic philosophers think of 
getting their money to buy—what? Why, all 
the land from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate! How much money would be required 
to buy this from ite present possessors? A 
good deal more than our present national 
income. How are you going to get 
money to pay for it out of a graded income 
tax? Here fs the first rock against which 
socialistic philosophy splinters itself. Let us 
suppose that there isa proposition to buy all 
the land of England, a little island over yonder 
in the sea. Professor Fawcett has shown that 
the money which would be needed to pay for 
that land would be more than the present in- 


‘|-come of the United Kingdom, although that 
Socialism; and I think ft a part of my” 


tncome is a thousand million pounds annually. 





The interest on the money required to buy 
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the land of the United States from its present 
individual owaers would be more than the 
present income of the nation. You could not 
raise the interrst! If you should try to nego- 
tlate any such immense loan, you would find 
business men staring at you, even if you were 
in a majority. If you purpose to borrow money 
to pay for the lands of the United States, they 
would ask how you sre to divide and occupy 
the lands. How are you to distribute the farms, 
after you have bought them? Here is Otah. 
You must water the territory to make it profit- 
able. Who will go to Utah, and who will stay 
in the fat valley of the Mississippi? No com- 
petition! Who will be called upon to divide 
the land among the people, so many square 
feet ahead? Who will take the task of decid- 
ing where the poor lands are and where the 
rich lands are, and how much lands are to be 
increased in price by nearness to great commer- 
cial centers? Will there be any jobdbery in your 
politics when you have all the lands of the nation to 
dispose of? [Applause.] Jobbery! Corrup- 
tion! Tyranny! These are the tusks of the 
reefs lying at the bottom of the socialistic polit- 
ical whirlpool. God deliver the world from set- 
ting the cause of the poor afloat on any current 


-running into that melstrom! When the sea is 


calm, the tusks of jobbery, patronage, greed, 
and fraud jut through the foam, and can be 
seen above the whirlpool from afar. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Henry Wilson stood on this platform, a few 
years ago, and said that if the cause of prohibi- 
tion was to go up in Massachusetts, he proposed 
to go up with it; and if it was to go down, he 
proposed to go down with it. Soon after that 
speech was delivered a presidential election oc- 
curred, and the German vote in several of the 
Western States came near defeating the Repub- 

ican candidate. 1donotimpeach Mr. Wilson's 
patriotism; no man reveres Henry Wilson 
more than I; but {t is one of the secrets of poli- 
tics in Massachusetts that Mr. Wilson, after he 
saw how disaffection in the German vote in the 
West might turn a presidential election, advised 
the Republicans in the East not to weight their 
platforms with the advocacy of prohibition. 
Only a few stretches of disaffected political 
sentiment in the Mississippi Valley made callow 
and limp the most stalwart statesman of the 
East on the topic of prohibition, You say that 
even under universal suffrage and lax laws as 
to education there is no danger in the United 
States from Socialism as a political power. But 
leta few patches of fereign-born populations 
in the Mississippi Valley, in Chicago, in St. 
Louis, in San Francisco be affected by these 
political heresies in such a way that their vote 
as a makeweight may imperil a presidential 
election, and who will get even the leading 
political parties to stand erect under that 
danger? It need not be that you should wait 
until Socialism has carried a state. You need 
not wait until it has a majority in the lower 
branches of several state legislatures. You 
will find that political parties of the average 
orthodoxy in the East and West will need verte- 
brating the moment there is @ socialistic vote 
ao large as to imperil a presidential election 
when closely contested. [Applause.]} 
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THE YALE oa ON PREACH- 


BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Leoture VII. 
MINISTERIAL POWER. 


[Marquanp CHAPEL was well filled on 
the day when Bishop Simpson delivered his 
seventh iecture before the Yale divinity stu- 
dents. Professors Fisher, Harris, Hoppin, 
and Day, of the Seminary, were present, 
and the reserved seats for clergymen were 
quite fully occupied. It is noticeable how 
large a proportion of the audiences attending 
these lectures are ladies, and on this occa- 
sion the usual number were present, and 
apparently took as much interest in the lec- 
ture as those for whom it was especially 
designed. For once, the Bishop did not 
indulge his desire to add piquancy and force 
to the points of his lecture, by humorous 
anecdotes or allusions; and not even a smile 
was excited on the faces of his auditors dur- 
ing the whole course of the address. ] 





Preacuers differ greatly not only in the 
ma‘ter and manner of their sermons, but also 
in the results which are achieved. This is 
especially true in the reformation and conver- 
sion of souls and in the upbuilding of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. The element which gives 
success is termed ministerial power. It is so 
subtle and spiritual in its character as to be 
beyond the reach of clear definition or explana- 
tion. The term, however, {s scriptural, and, 
though somewhat indefinite, we have nothing 
more expressive. It is that without which ser- 
monizing is almost useless, and for which every 
young minister should most sincerely and 
earnestly strive. 





8t. Paul declares the Gospel to be “‘ the power 






of God unto salvation,” evidently using the 
phrase as in contrast with the sovereignty and 
power of Rome, then the greatest nation in 
the world. It is a system of power because of 
the influence which it exercises, not only on the 
hearts and lives of men, but also on the growth 
and destiny of nations. The apostle speaks of 
this power as being present in his ministry when 
he says: ‘“ Whereunto I also labor, striving 
according to his working, which worketh in me 
mightily,” or ‘with power.” This was com- 
pared to the power which raised the Lord Jesus 
from the dead; and the apostle says: ‘‘ Most 
giadly, therefore, will I rather glory in my in- 
firmitiss, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me.” 

The word “power,” as used in our English 
version, is represented in the Greek Testament 
by several distinct words. One of these is xparoc, 
which signifies strength or the manifestation of 
physical force. The two chief forms, however, 
are éfovora and duvauic, The first of these in- 
dicates authority as exercised by a ruler, and 
seems to intimate official privilege or preroga- 
tive. Thus, “all power is given unto me in 
Heaven and in earth.” “To them gave He 
power to become the sons of God” Christ 
gave his disciples ‘“‘ power’? over unclean spir- 
its and to heal all manner of sickness. These 
official prerogatives and their miraculous en- 
dowments are in all cases expressed by the 
word éfuvora, though in a few cages duvayie is 
jotned with it, Ministerial power is everywhere 
expressed by the word durayic as at the close 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. ‘ Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from 
on high.’”? The same word is used in deserib- 
ing the pentecostal scene and is employed by 
the apostle to express the spiritual powor of 
the ministry ; as, ‘‘God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power and of love and of 
a sound mind’; and “My speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and 
of power.” So, too, he says: “ For the preach- 
ing of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God.” The word thus employed in- 
dicates a power bestowed upon the individual 
as @ divine gift, not for his own edification 
merely or chiefly, but as a fores working 
through him in the hearts of others. 

If I may use the phrase, this ministerial 
power is a moral dynamite «entrusted with the 
minister and, to a certain extent, witb all work- 
ing Christians. It is superadded to every 
personal and religious experience. This was 
emphatically true of the apostles. Three years 
they had been with Christ. They had seen his 
spirit and heard his teaching. Some of them 
had been with him on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion aud had beheld his glory. They had been 
placed in the apostleship and had received the 
gift of working miracles; and yet they were 
told to wait for power from on high. 

This power, then, is not synonymous with 
conversion. Jesus had recognized the dicciples 
not as servants ; but as friends. He had chosen 
them out of the world, and had comforted 
them with the assurance of his richest blessing. 
Although they had forsaken him fn an hour of 
terror and had fled, they were not forgotten by 
him. Hecame to them fn an upper room in 
demonstration of love, showed unto them his 
hands and his side, and said: ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you.” These words of peace had the accents 
of forgiving love; and who can doubt that, 
being justified by faith, they had peace with 
God. More than this, he breathed on them and 
said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.”” Who 
could desire more for his own experience than te 
feel the breath of the triumphant Saviour and 
to receive the indwelling of the HolyGhost ? 

Nor is it the same with the highest possible 
condition of religious joy. They were glad 
when they saw the Lord. Even the ‘at doubts 
had been dispelled from the heart of Thomas. 
For forty days they had frequently seen Jesus. 
They had heard him speak of the things per 
taining to the Kingdom of God. They saw him 
ascend from Mount Olivet to glory and angels 
spoke to them of his coming again. Could 
they be happier? The cross, the agony, the 
sepulcher have all vanished. An ascending 
Saviour, a cloud of glory, angelic promises are 
in their stead. Then “they .worshiped him 
and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and 
were continually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God.” What supreme bliss! And yet 
it is not ministerial power. 

Nor is it a call or commission to preach the 
Gospel that they hed previously received. 
After his resurrection he eaid to his disciple=: 











“As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you’’; and before his ascension he uttered the 
great commission: ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel unto every creature.” 
And yet, with this rich experience and this 
grand commission, the direction comes : ‘ Tar- 
ry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be en- 
dued with power from on high.” 

If we endeavor to analyze the elements of 
this power in itself, I think we shall fail. It ts 
spiritual and invisible. All we can do fs to 
trace the circumstances under which the power 
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It is known simply by its results. Gravitation, 
that greatest of all material powers, constantly 
active, everywhere potent, is wholly beyond 
our research or even our conception. Where 
are those cords, stronger than steel, which bind 
the planets to their centers? Where are those 
unseen ties that, like a universal network, in- 
vol; c every atom in the air and make it fall to 
the earth; and not merely to the earth, but in a 
direct line toward the center of the earth, 
though it be thousands of miles away and can 
never be reached? It seems to me an emblem 
of God, filling all space, operating through all 
matter. If the dream of astronomers be true, 
that not only secondaries move around their 
planets and planets their suns, but that suns 
revolve about the centers of immense systems, 
and all these systems move around one great 
center, who can conceive the magnitude of a 
force that can thus operate through infinite 
space with precisely the same law of attraction 
for vast worlds as for infinitesimal atoms? It 
is a force never seen, and yet it operates in the 
sunshine and the dark. It is never heard; but 
it sends these myriads of worlds singing and 
shining on their way. He who made that 
power by the word of his Spirit gives that 
Spirit to work in us and through us. 

Nor is it the only exhibition of power. Con- 
sider the chemical affinity that draws together 
the acids and alkalies. Think of the magnetic 
power which makes the steel filings, though in 
the midst of dust and rubbish and clippings of 
tin and brass, leave them all and fly up and kiss 
the magnet. It touches the pivoted needle, and 
men and treasures are secure upon the stormy 
ocean by its unerring guidance. The winds 
blow ever so fiercely; the waves roll ever so 
furiously; the vessel pitches as though it 
would founder ; and yet that strange influence, 
unseen, unheard, unfe]t, holds the needle in 
its place. Who can tell what is power? We 
see it in ite effects ; we measure it in its results. 

So with spiritual power. We cannot tell 
“whence it cometh nor whither it goeth ” ; but 
it breathes upon the human spirit and stormy 
passions subside, falsehood, fraud, lust, and 
avarice disappear, and truth, purity, meekness, 
and love reign supreme in the soul. It isa 
transmutation beyond what the philosopher 
sought in the faljed stone, whose touch should 
turn everything fhto gold. It is a now creation 
from the breath of him who created all worlds 
and breathed into al] spirits. 

Spiritual power is not beauty of presence nor 
dignity of form. It is not learning, nor rhetoric, 
nor logic, nor oratory ; but it can use all these 
for ite one great end. It can burn and shine in 
the highest powers of the most eloquent 
speaker, and it can thrill in the accents of the 
unlettered man. It can infuse the words that 
drop from 2 mother’s lips, and it can wing the 
Uispings of alittle child. It can use all there 
{is of a human being for the glory of God and 
for the advancement of his Church. 

This spiritual force in its highest human 
manifestation is ministerial power. It employs 
and utilizes all other forces as its agents. It 
uses the power of thought, which is immense in 
ite character—thoughts not only of men, but of 
angels and of God; thoughts which were from 
eternity and thoughts which shall triumph 
when earth’s history shall have closed It uses 
the power of language in all its manifold forms. 
Its tongue of fire is to preach among all nations, 
to carry to every heart the knowledge of the 
power and love of God. It employs oratory in 
its highest efficiency, and how great is that in- 
fluence which man may exercise over his fellow- 
men! Listen to the eloquence of Demosthenes, 
as he stirred the people of Athens, as the 
sea is stirred by a storm, with his wonderful 
philippics. See how Cicero moved the Roman 
Senate and people. Look at Peter the Hermit, 
rousing all Europe in the time of the Crusades. 
Witness the eloquence which Fox, Pitt, Sheri- 
dan, and Burke displayed in the British Parlia- 
ment. What a power Napoleon exercised over 
his soldiers by his short, flery speeches, as he 
pointed to the enemy on the battle-fields of Eu- 
rope, or called them to remember how forty 
centuries looked down at them from the top of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. If there be, as is 
claimed by some, a magnetic power which kin- 
dies in the eye and sparkles responsively from 
the speaker to the hearer and from the hearer 
to the speaker ; if there be some subtle current 
established between them which is manifested in 
the energy of thé speaker and the rapt attention 
of the hearer—an indescrible force flowing in 
some way from the intensity of a soul speaking 
to other souls—that power is subservient to the 
true and faithful minister. 

In examining this promise of power from on 
high, its first characteristic is that it proceeds 
from the Father. Jesus said, “Behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you”; and 
again, ‘‘Wait for the promise of the Father 
which ye have heard of me.” Why was it called 
“the promise of the Father’? One reason, 
doubtless, was that it had been foretold by 

salah and Joel, before the coming of Christ. 
Another reason was that when Christ promised 
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és given and the results which flow from it. | the Comforter he said, “ Whom the Father shall In other characteristics and conditions we | flesh upon you and cover you with skin. and 
Indeed, power is in its nature indescribeble. | send in my name”’’; and again, “Which pro- | have two illustrations in the Holy Seriptures, 


ceedeth from the Father.’’ Just at this point 
arises the great filiogue question, which has 
divided the Eastern and Western Churches, but 
which I will not stop to notice. The expression 
may also indicate the wonderful works to be 
wrought under the Gospel dispensation. 

The power from on high was to be a power 
like that occasionally seen in ancient times. 
Indeed, the Old Testament is largely a revela- 
tion of the power of God, as displayed among 
many classes of people and in a great variety 
of instances. The call and preservation of 
Abraham, the deliverance of the Israelites, 
their preservation in the wilderness, their en- 
trance into Canaan, and their subsequent his- 
tory abound with wonderful displays of the 
power of God among the highest and the low- 
est, princes and subjects, prophets and pricste, 
men and women, in every employment of life. 
Among these wonderful exhibitions, those con- 
nected with worship have the greatest interest. 
The word of the Lord on Mount Sinai made 
the people quake and fear. When the taber- 
nacle was set up and the offerings were placed 
upon the altar “there came a fire out from be- 
fore the Lord and consumed upon the altar the 
burnt-offering and the fat; which when all the 
people saw they shouted and fell on their 
faces.’’ So, when Solomon had finished the 
Temple and the sacrifice was set in order a fire 
came down and consumed the burnt-offering 
and the sacrifice. And when all the people saw 
how the fire came down and the glory of the 
Lord filled the house, they bowed themselves 
with their faces toward the ground and wor- 
shiped and praised the Lord, saying: ‘‘ For he 
is good. For his mercy endureth forever.” So, 
when upon Mount Carmel, at the prayer of 
Elijah, the fire of the Lord consumed the burnt 
sacrifice, the wood, the stones, the dust, and 
the water, the people fell on their faces and 
said: ‘‘The Lord, he isthe God! The Lord, he 
is the God!’ Under the influence of such a 
seene, the people took the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal. and slew them before the 
face of Ahab, who had been their friend and 
protector. The revelation of the Father was 
— one of power. ‘Our God is a consuming 
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Strangely, too, the movements of science, art, 
and commerce seem to wait on ministerial life. 
Printing had just been invented in time to give 
the Bible to the people in the period of the Ref- 
ormation. The magnetic needle was applied to 
navigation to send that Bible and its preachers 
to al] lande. The sptrit of exploration, which 
has sought out every island and is now engaged 
in revealing the character of Central Africa anid 
the steppes of Asia; the study of all languages; 
the preparation of grammars and lexicons; the 
knowledge of the currents of the air and the 
water, of the powers of steam and electricity— 
al] these are so many voices crying: ‘‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord!” They are so many 
indications that when man will carry God’s 
message all the power of omnipotence waits on 
his service. Instead of, like Philip, being 
caught away by the Spirit of the Lord, he steps 
on the steamship or car and {is borne to his mis- 
sion. Thus the omnipotence of the Father 
accompanies ‘and works in harmony with the 
gift of ministerial power in accomplishing its 
great results. 

The second characteristic of this power is 
that itis “from on high.” It comes directly 
from the throne. Jesus ascended up on high; 
‘he led captivity captive and gave gifts unto 
men.”’ “ Far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come,” hath he set down atthe right hand of 
the Father, and forever gives forth this power 
upon the sons of men. It # not found in books, 
nor does it come from books. It ia not to be 
found in the teachings of professors nor in the 
curriculum of schools. It is a gift strictly 
from God; a gift so inwrought among our 
thoughts, emotions, and impulses that we can- 
not tell precisely what is from ourselves and 
what is directly from abeve. Have we not 
analogies of such intermingling in Nature? 
Placed on the insulated stool and connected 
with the electric machine, we are filled with 
electricity—filled so full that every hair on our 
heads stands almost erect. Yet we have no 
consciousness of it. But let any one come near 
us, and the fire sparkles from every part. So 
we can fee] unconsciously that we have an in- 
fluence which shall sparkle from our eyes and 
issue in words of power from our tongues. 

How wonderfully is science revealing to us 
divine possibilities! The electric messages 
which we send to our brothers, over mountains, 
under oceans, and across the globe so quietly— 
do they not illustrate how God can reach 
our hearts, how he ca» infuse them with his 
own power, without any outward manifesta- 
tion? This power ie not only from on high ; 
it is @ connecting link between the throne and 
our hearts; it is the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, not for regeneration, not for sanctifica- 
tion, but to use the whole of a purified nature, 
an! especially the tongue, for aggressive Chris- 
tian wofk. 





Let us consider Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of 
dry bones, 

He was first required to pass through the 
valley, to examine the bones round about, and 
to see that they were scattered and very dry. 
I think this gives us the first condition for the 
exercise of this power; a clear conviction of 
the ruined state of humanity. This impresses 
the minister with the vastness of the work and 
makes him terribly in earnest to save lost 
humanity. Any theological views which teach 
that humanity is not ruined—that the natural 
man is not depraved, that the whole head is not 
sick and the whole heart not faint—any the- 
ology which finds natural soundness in man 
tends to weaken the feeling for the necessity 
of supernatural effort in his behalf. If the 
disease was not a terribly fatal one, palliative 
or temporizing expedients might be employed. 
The whole history of the Church shows that 
where depravity has been doubted efforts for 
the salvation of men have been relaxed. An 
aggressive Gospel has always been founded on 
the conviction of human ruin. 

The prophet then was asked: ‘Can these 
bones live?’ Isthere any way known to man, 
any remedy, of whatever character, that can pos- 
sibly restore to new life? The prophet answered: 
“*O Lord God, thou knowest.’” As much as to 
say: ‘‘ With men it is impossible.” Here we 
find the second condition of ministerial power— 
a clear conviction that there is no hope for man 
apart from divine interposition. There is no 
philosophy of education or culture, no combina- - 
tion of associations that can save the human 
soul. ‘There is none other name under Heav- 
en given among men whereby we must be 
saved ’—no plan, outside of repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which gives any hope, among those 
who have heard the Gospel, of either present or 
future salvation. Any indefinite fancyings as 
to some other scheme of mercy not known— 
that there may be some other way of entering 
Heaven not yet revesled—only serve to weaken 
the intensity of the minister’s agony to rescue 
souls from eternal ruin. The history of the 
Church shows—and our own observation con- 
tirms that history—that when men fancy that, 
either here or hereafter, Heaven may be gained 
otherwise than by the Cross of Christ, then the 
preaching of that Cross becomes less necessary 
for the salvation of men; and, practically, those 
who embrace such doctrines are less earnest for 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. The true minister 
of to-day, as the apostles of old, says: “‘ Know- 
ing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men.” He believes aleo that there fs a 
divine power which can save and rescue fal'yn 
men; that this power fs of the Gospel and that 
it is exercised through the preaching of the 
Word. This condition involves the idea of ex- 
pectancy on the part of the minister. He be- 
lieves that, even while he prays and as he 
preaches, @ divine power accompanies his 
words and is mysteriously working in the hearte 
of his congregation. 

The third condition is found in absolute and 
‘unqualified obedience to God’s command. Eze- 
kiel stood in the midst of the valley where the 
bones were scattered. All signs of even recent 
life were gone. There was no perfect skeleton ; 
but pieces here and there. Yet he was com- 
manded to say : ‘‘ O ye dry bones, hear the Word 
of the Lord.”” No more discouraging field pos- 
sibly could be found ; no place less likely to yield 
results How could the dry bones hear? How 
could life be restored? Yet the prophet did as 
he was commanded. He did his duty, his 
whole duty. So the minister goes to a most un- 
promising field—to a place of outlawry and 
crime; a place of heathentsh darkness; to can- 
nibals, who have already killed and eaten other 
missionaries. He obeys the command: ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.”? That is his part ; and history 
proves that the dry bones do hear the Word of 


the Lord. 

The point at which supernatural power comes 
in is the completed work of the minister. Not 
waiting until the end of his mission ; but at 
each completed stage divine power supplements 
human power. The approbation of Christ on 
human effort was given in the words “She 
hath done what she could.”” And when a minis- 
ter does all that he can; when he bringg his 
body and strength, and study and skij], and 
tact and prayers; when he has exhausted all 
the resources which God has put in him-ethen 
divine power accomplishes the rest. But if the 
preacher expects divine power to supplement 
his indolence in the study, bis waste of time in 
frivolous conversation, bis hours spent in 
amusement, his waste of oppartunities and en- 
ergies, no wonder that he should be disap- 
pointed. To him the divine voice is: ‘Cursed 
be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully.”” He is an Ananias, holding back part of 
the price. 

Another condition is the promise of hope 
uttered by the prophet: “‘ Thus saith the Lord 
God unto these bones: Behold! I will cause 
breath to enter into you and ye shall live; and 
I will lay sinews upon you and will bring up 
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put breath in you, and ye shall live; and ye 
shall know that Iam the Lord.”’ This is the 
gospel of promise and of hope. It is to be ad- 
dressed to the lowest and most degraded. The 
thunders of the law are not suited for such an 
audience. They come to the proud and self- 
opinionated ones of earth. But tothe poor and 
wretched, the down-trodden among men there 
come the whispers of mercy in the gospel of 
hope: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Under this 
preaching of promise there was a wonderful 
shaking. Bone came to bone and sinew and 
flesh came upon them. Then the message was 
given: ‘Prophesy unto the wind; prophesy, 
son of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the 
Lord God: Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’”? The prophet adds: ‘‘So I proph- 
esied, as he commanded me; and the breath 
came into them, and they lived and stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 
Here we have an invocation or call for the 
Divine Spirit as the sole agent of life and power, 
and all preaching fails which is not accompa- 
nied with an earnest and public recognition of 
the absolute need of the Divine Spirit. The 
minister is almost blasphemous if he takes to 
himself the glory of the accomplished work. 
‘* Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
suith the Lord of hosts.” 

It will be said that this vision was applicable 


only to the people of Israel, and it pointed only 
to their national restoration. Admitting the 
primary application, the principle of divine 
work and of human recovery is the same in all 
ages, and the spiritual i3 oftentimes mirrored 
in the material. ; 

Let us turn to the pentecostal scene, where 
the promise of the Father was fulfilled and this 
wonderful endowment was bestowed. About 
eight hundred years before, the prophet Joel 
had dGscribed it with wonderful minuteness. 
His prophecy was pow about to be fulfilled. It 
was the promise of the Father which had been 
repeated by the Saviour himself. The disciples 
were with one accord in one place. That place, 
I presume, was some part of the temple, for it 
was the hour of prayer. Thiy had met time 
and again, for they had been “daily in the 
temple, praising and blessing God.” I seem 
to see them drawn closely together, the one 
entire Christian Church, apart from other Jew- 
{sh worshipers. At the offering up of the 
evening sacrifice, some fifty days before, the 
veil of the temple was rent while Jesus hung 
upon the cross. It shadowed the end of tem- 
ple sacrifices; the close of the Jewish day. Now, 
at the offering up of the morning sacrifice, 
indicating the opening of the new service, with 
ite day of coming glory, there came down upon 
this aseembly ‘‘a sound from Heaven, as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and ft filled all the 
house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
and {it sat upon each of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.”” As in the days of Elijah, 
there was first a strong wind, then a fire, and 
then a divine endowment. That fire was the 
symbol of the divine presence. It was shown to 
Abraham when the smoking furnace and the 
lamp of fire passed between the parts of his 
sacrifice, foreshadowing a stage of affliction, 
followed by divine interposition. It was the 
symbol in the burning bush, the pillar of fire, 
the cloud resting on tabernacle and temple, the 
fire which came down at Elijah’s prayer. Here- 
tofore it had been a unit, whenever and wherev- 
er it was seen. Now, as I fancy, it came as a 
unit over the heads of the disciples, over- 
shadowing them all; and then out of that unit 
came divided or separated tongue-like forms, 
one of which sat upon the head of each of 
them—not, as 1 understand it, each tongue 
cloven, but each tongue cloven from or coming 
out of this unit. It was the symbol of one 
divine power working in each individual and 
speaking alike in the tongue of every nation. 
It was the symbol of God’s presence, passing 
from the outward and material into the inner 
and spiritual. God in man becomes a tongue 
of fire, or a burning impulse to proclaim a 
divine message to humanity. 

This endowment was partly miraculous and 
designed for that age ; partly permanent and in- 
tended for all ages. It was not a gift of work- 
ing miracles in general, for the apostles had 
previously received that; but it was confined 
simply to speaking in other languages. It was 
a prophecy of coming ages. As the people 
came running together from other parts of the 
temple and then, from all the city, the strangers 
and sojourners in Jerusalem were addressed by 
some one of the disciples, each in his own lan- 
guage. The infant Church, which had just now 
been in one place in prayer and supplication, 
separated from the world and Jewish wor- 
shipers, is now scattered among the worship- 
ers, each one telling the wonderful works of 
God—a type of the Church as she throws her- 
self into all lands and among all peoples, tell- 
ing in their own language, and not in the old 
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tism of fire of which John the Baptist spoke 
when he said: “‘ He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.’’ It was the voice of 
the Lord, saying : ‘‘Go, speak unto the people 
all the words of this life.” A measure of it, I 
think, is put into the heart of every truly con- 
verted man, and he longs to tell what God has 
done for him ; but in its highest form it comes 
down upon those whom it thrusts out as labor- 
ers in his harvest—perhaps its very highest 
form on those who, in obedience to its man- 
dates, take their lives in their hands and go to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Separating, then, the abiding power from 
the temporary and miraculous, there seems to 
be, first, a strong impulse to speak for Jesus— 
an impulse like that exhibited in Christ’s own 
yeuth, when he spoke with the doctors in the 
temple, and said, in answer to his wondering 
mother’s question: “‘ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business ?”” 

Secondly, this baptism does not change the 
natural characteristics of the minister; but 
works through them. Peter, quoting from 
Joel, said : “ Your young men shall see visions 
and your old men shall dream dreams.”’ In the 
young imagination is prominent. They are 
ever building castles in the air and looking 
through prisms, viewing the world as if it were 
clad in brilliant hues. God uses all the imag- 
ination, and all the hopefulness and fervency, 
and all the energy and activity which the 
young possess. The old men ‘dream dreams,”’ 
Memory predominates with them. They bring 
out of its storehouses incidents of the past. 
The sons and daughters ‘shall prophesy” ; 
even the little children join in songs; and 
earth’s sweetest music is heard when “ out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” 

Nor is this divine endowment restricted to the 
influential or the wealthy; but it is given also 
to the servants and handmaids.. In the days of 
servitude it glowed in the heart and spoke 
through the tongue of the pious slave. It 
works through all classes and conditions of 
humanity, using all the peculiarities of men 
and all their circumstances. 

May I suggest, before passing from the de- 
scription of this pentecostal scene and its 
prophecy, that the ‘“‘ wonders in Heaven above 
and signs in the earth beneath,” the sun turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood, which 
were to be ‘‘before that great and notable 
day of the Lord came,” may have been already 
accomplished. Judaism had been shaken ; 
tts scepter was forever departed. The blood 
of innocent children had been shed. Miracles 
without number had been wrought by the hand 
of Christ. The sun had been veiled in darkness 
for three hours while the Son of Man hung 
upon the ¢ross; and the earth had quaked as 
with fear. 

This baptism of fire wrought great changes in 
the character of the apostles, and manifests the 
same elements in the hearts of true ministers 
everywhere. 

First, it imparted to the apostles a high de- 
gree of moral courage. Their timidity was 
changed into bravery. They no longer fled 
from persecutors or assailants; but, standing 
in the temple, spoke daily of the work of the 
Lord Jesus. They feared neither prisons nor 
death, though their preaching necessarily 
aroused the strong antagonism of the Jewish 
authorities. They proclaimed him publicly to 
be the one whom they had crucified as a male- 
fector. No marvel the Jewish council said: 
‘Ye intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” 
Reproved and even scourged, they received the 
pain with joy that they were counted worthy 
to suffer for the Lord Jesus. Imprisoned for 

the night, they spoke as boldly the next morn- 
ing. It is supposed that all of them but one 
suffered a violent death for their attachment to 
Christ. 

A clear conviction of his divine mission still 
gives the minister a foundation for his heroism. 
He hears the voice which said to Abram, “I 
am the Almighty God. Walk before me and be 
thou perfect.” The same conviction of duty 
which sent the patriarch from Mesopotamia to 
Canaan, which sent the prophets on holy mis- 
sions and inspired the heroes of Israel, works 
in the heart of the minister. He has heard the 
voice saying ‘‘Go preach,” and it has been as a 
fire in his bones. This is usually strongest with 
the young minister, and especially with those 
who, under circumstances of great distress and 
difficulty, go forward in the discharge of duty. 
Too frequently, as we become accustomed to 
the ministry and are in comparatively comfort- 
able circumstances, this thought of a divine 
mission is less prominent and abiding. Hence, 
says the apostle: “Stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee.” Uncover the coals which 
have become imbedded in ashes, that the free 
air of heaven may make them glow and sparkle. 
All ministers, in every age and under al! cir- 
cumstances, need this conviction. Every time 
they ascend the pulpit they should feel that 
they are sent of God—sent with a divine mes- 
sage and sent to that specific congregation. 
Among modern ministers, Mr. Spurgeon is one 
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derful story of the Cross. This was the bap- of its strongest illustrations. He is a Calvinist ; | down ; the power that opened a path through | power of the hurricane, looking steadfastly at 


but his Calvinism seems to me to take one 
form. He feels that he was predestinated from 
all eternity to preach the Gospel in his taber- 
nacle—that he was-sent to that particular 
people. He steps upon the platform with this 
feeling in his heart ; he enters upon his work 
as though he had something important to say, 
he challenges the attention of the congregation 
by his devout manner and by his own deep in- 
terest in the subject which he presents. Without 
this conviction of a divine mission, why should 
people gather to hear us? How can we hold 
their attention and reach their consciences ? 

Another element was a clear conviction of 
the presence of the Unseen. The apostles had 
looked up to Heaven as Jesus ascended ; angels 
spoke with them ; they had seen the tongues of 
fire; they lived partly in the invisible. The 
Spirit which still dwells in the heart of the min- 
ister allies him to the invisible. Its home is in 
the highest heavens. Its constant tendency is to 
draw the human heart to the Unseen. The 
true minister feels that he is compassed about 
with a cloud of witnesses, that ever look upon 
him from the heavens above; that they are with 
him in- his ministrations. Thus he lives ‘‘as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” Faith is one of 
its manifestations—“ the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

There is a beautiful legend of St. Chrysos- 
tom. He had been educated carefully ; was a 
man of culture and devoted to his calling ; and 
yet in his earlier ministry he was not remark- 
able for his success, At one time he had what 
seemed to be a vision. He thought he was in 
the pulpit, and in the chancel and round about 
him were holy angels. In the midst of them 
and directly before him was the Lord Jesus; 
and he was to preach to the congregation as- 
sembled beyond. The vision or the reverie 
deeply affected his spirit. The next day he 
ascended the pulpit he felt the impression of 
the scene. He thought of the holy angels as 
if gathered around him ; of the blessed Saviour 
as directly before him--as listening to his 
words and beholding his spirit. He became 
intensely earnest ; and from that day forward a 
wonderful power attended his ministrations. 
Multitudes gathered around him wherever he 
preached. Though he had the simple name of 
John while he lived, the ages have called him 
Chrysostom, the ‘‘golden-mouthed.”” Could 
we as ministers have ever with -us this convic- 
tion that near us, beside us, in the pulpit 
and around us were holy angels; that 
the Blessed Saviour was‘ever before us, 
looking upon us. with those eyes of love 
that broke Peter’s heart, and- listening for our 
words and longing to have us say something 
that his own spirit and power might bear with 
wings of fire to the hearts of the people, what 
an immense effect would it have on our minis- 
trations! This blessed influence the Holy 
Spirit is ever exercising—taking of the things 
of the Father and showing them to us; bringing 
to our remembrance the words of Christ ; open- 
ing our eyes to behold wondrous things out of 
his law; and revealing to us the personal pres- 
ence of the Blessed Saviour in all his omnipo- 
tence. It is this spirit which in moments of 
weakuess, of darkness, and loneliness whispers 
to our souls: “Lo! Iam with you alway.” 


Another element was the consciousness of 
divine assistance. The presence of the Invis- 


ible alone might overawe and overwhelm ; but: 


when that presence 4s revealed and manifested 
in the form of assistance, what an immense 
power does it become! The heroes of old 
claimed to have the presence and assistance of 
their gods. Jupiter and Mars changed’ the 
destinies of battles. Aineas claimed to be the 
son of Venus. Alexander was called the son 
of Jupiter Ammon. Cesar claimed a divine 
commission and influence. The very thought 
of friends looking on becomes an assistance. 
The hero in the day of battle is nerved by the 
thought of home, friends, and country. With 
what death-conquering energy will the husband 
and father meet the savage foe, seeking to de- 
stroy his home and to murder his wife and chil- 
dren! Alexander, when a young man, entering 
upon his career of conquest, said: ‘‘I seem to 
be standing where the eyes of the whole world 
are upon me.” But how feeble these things 
compared to the thought of the presence of 
God, and that his power not only strengthens 
and protects us, but may pass through us, 
through our instrumentality, to the hearts of 
the congregation! How inspiring that other 
thought, that we are not looking for God to 
assist us so much as God is longing to use us 
for his own glory! He says: ‘Herein is my 
Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.’’ It is 
the glory of the vine that its little twigs are 
laden with grapes. Christ is that vine. We 
are the branches and twigs; and how anxious 
he is that we may bring forth much fruit! 
What limit can we set to the results to be ac- 
complished, if so be the power of God works 
through us? The power that nerved the arm 
of a Samson to remove the gates of Gaza, and 
then to shake down the pillars of an edifice ; 
the power that through the simple blowing of 
rams’ horns caused the walls of Jericho to fall 


the Red Sea, and fed millions with manna ; that 
power, in all its majesty and might, is with us 
and ready to work, through our words, our 
tongues, our eyes, and through our very gee- 
tures, to reconcile the world untoGod. How 
ead is it that some weak spot in the conductor 
limits the intensity and quantity of the divine 
electric stream ! 

This enduement of the Spirit, this holy bap- 

tism has remained with the Church in all ages. 
With what power did the apostles give witness 
to theresurrection of Christ! How society was 
revolutionized and the very customs of earth 
changed! Men in high places, as well as low 
places, trembled at the preaching of Paul. 
Ephesus was in an uproar and Athens was 
moved. They said at Thessalonica: ‘‘ These 
that have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.”” I hear the apostles saying : 
‘‘ Thanks be unto God, which always causeth us 
to triumph in Christ and maketh manifest the 
savor of his knowledge by us in every place.” 
How successful was the loving John in winning 
souls for his Master, and with what power did 
Peter preach while the Holy Ghost fell on those 
who heard! We know but little about the ear- 
lier centuries; and yet the names of an illustri- 
ous few have been handed down tous. What 
power was given to 8t. Ambrose! See the 
multitudes that gathered around St. Chrysos- 
tom! How they hung on his lips and 
how greatly they were moved! Erasmus 
said of him: ‘I know not whether more to ad- 
mire the indefatigableness of the man or of 
his hearers.”» Under the preaching of Luther 
immense multitudes were swayed, and all 
Northern Europe was agitated. Under the 
preaching of Wickliffe, or rather of the mis- 
sionaries whom he sent out, England was also 
stirred to its depths. Knox inflamed the mind 
of Scotland, as well as made its queen to trem- 
ble. In the days following the Reformation 
multitudes gathered in the suburbs of Paris and 
Antwerp to sing Christian songs and engage in 
religious services, when no churches were 
opened to them; and they were dispersed and 
scattered only by such rivers of blood as flowed 
on St. Bartholemew’s Day. Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Belgium were all scenes of in- 
tense religious power, until the Inquisi- 
tion, the fagot, and the sword put 
hundreds of thousands coolly to death. 
Livingstone, in Scotland, when only twenty- 
seven years of age, was selected by his brethren 
to preach a Monday-morning sermon, after the 
communion service at Shotts. He made every 
effort to be released; but, failing, he spent the 
whole night in prayer and religious conference, 
and then preached a sermon, under which, it is 
said, at least five hundred were awakened. He 
says: ‘‘I never preached one sermon which I 
would be earnest to see wryte but two. The 
one was on one Munday after the communion 
at Shotts, and the other was on one Munday 
after the communion at Holyrood; and both 
these times I had spent the whole night before 
in conference and prayer with some Christians, 
without any more than ordinary preparation. 
Otherwayes my gift was rather suited to sim- 
ple common people than to learned and judi- 
cious auditors.”” But if Livingstone had writ- 
ten his sermon the power would not have ap- 
peared. Whitefield’s sermons on paper are not 
remarkable. Nor is this strange. For the 
anatomist has not been able to find 
the life in a single seed. Baxter 
was exceedingly successful in the ministry, 
and it was said of him: ‘ He always spoke as 
one who saw God and felt death at his back.” 
Fletcher, of Madely, frequently so affected his 
audiences that some minutes would pass before 
he could resume his sermon. Look at White- 
field and Wesley, and see how thoroughly socie- 
ty was stirred to its very foundations: how the 
colliers listened, with uplifted faces and stream- 
ing eyes, to the Word of Life ; and how the rab- 
ble on the Commons, like wild beasts in their 
nature, were tamed and sobered under their 
preaching. I heard Cardinal Manning say, in a 
sermon in London, that had it not been for the 
preaching of John Wesley no man could tell 
into how deep a degradation England would 
havesunk. Listen tothe preaching and prayers 
of Calamy, and see how the multitude was 
stirred. 

Witness the ministry of Chalmers. It is said 
that Professor Young, who occupied the chair 
of Greek in the university, on one occasion 
“(was so electified that he leaped up from his 
seat upon the bench near the pulpit, and stood, 
breathless and motionless, gazing at the preaca- 
er, until the burst was over, the tears all the 
while rolling down his cheeks.’” Dr. Wardlaw 
describes one scene he witnessed as follows: ‘It 
was a transcendently grand, a glorious burst. 
The energy of the Doctor’s action corresponded. 
Intense emotion beamed from his countenance. 
I cannot describe the appearance of his face 
better than by saying, as Foster said 
of Halls, it was ‘lighted up almost 
into a glare.’ The ion—in so far as 
the spell under which I was allowed me to ob- 
serve them—were intensely excited, leaning for- 





ward in the pews like a forest bent under the 
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the preacher and listening in breathless won- 
derment. One young man, apparently by his 
dress a sailor, started to his feet and stood 
till it was over. As soon as it was con- 
eluded there was (as invariably was the 
case at the close of the Doctor’s bursts) a 
deep si,;h, or rather a gasp for breath, accom- 
panied by a movement through the whole 
audience.’’ Look at Kentucky and Tennessee 
at the beginning of this century, and what won- 
derful phenomena occurred among Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists! People 
gathered from ten to fifty miles to attend the 
meetings. Thousands were converted, and 
most strange phenomena accompanied them. 
Look at Moody and Sankey in our own day, 
and see the thousands who have attended their 
services and how many hearts have been 
touched. 

The attainment of this ministerial power 
should be the object of the most intense desire. 
I do not suppose that all may be equally robed 
with it. It is an attribute of Divine Sovereign- 
ty, to give it to whomsoever he will and in 
what measure he will; but when I remember 
that through his Spirit alone good can be ac- 
complished, that God calls men to the ministry 
for the purpose of saving souls, that he is 
glorified by their success, that he has promised 
to be with them and in them, that he has prom- 
ised that if they would ask they would receive, 
I cannot doubt that there is a rich manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit ready for every minister, that 
he may be thoroughly prepared for his glorious 
office. What, then, shall he do that he may be 
most eminently successful ? 

First, there should be an entire consecration 
of every moment of time and of every power 
of body and soul to the service of God. If we 
expect the Divine Spirit to dwell in us, the heart 
should be made ready for his reception. Like 
the sacrifices of old, we, as living sacrifices, 
should be without spot and blemish. “ Know ye 
not,” says the apostle, ‘‘ that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost?” “If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
That Spirit isto dwell with us and abide in us. 
Every faculty, every power belongs wholly to 
God; and we, set apart for his service, have s 
grand and holy mission among men. As Jesus 
took upon him the form of a servant, and 
cared for the sorrows and miseries of the 
wretched, so our divine commission does no 
separate us from the masses of men about us. 
We are to mingle with them, to sympathize 
with them, to love and save them. 


Secondly, there must not only be consecra- 
tion; but earnest prayer. It is God’s pleasure 
to be entreated. Prayer is necessary, not only 
that we may receive, but that we may be in a 
condition to receive. We must first feel deeply 
the need of the Holy Spirit, that we may recog- 
nize the responsibility laid upon us, the magni- 
tude of the work and our own insufficiency, 
and that there is no power adequate but that of 
the Holy Spirit. We pray for it; we wait for 
it. As the disciples waited ten days from the 
Ascension to the Day of Pentecost, so must we 
wait until the Spirit be poured upon us from on 
high; but we must wait, as they waited, ful- 
filling our duty, praising and blessing God. We 
must wait expectantly. We must wait, assured- 
ly, not for any miraculous power, not for 
conscious endowment; but with the full con- 
viction that God will so take possession of our 
memory, reason, and imagination, of our 
strength and of our learning, that each and all 
of them, vitalized by his own power, shall be 
made to glow with such heat that they shall 
burn their way by the truth to the hearts and 
consciences of those who hear us. 

Thirdly, to intense prayer must be added 
fasting. If I am asked how fasting can bring 
spiritual power, I cannot answer satisfactorily. 
I simply know that Jesus said: ‘‘ This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” He 
had given his disciples power against unclean 
spirits; yet there was one brought to them 
which they could not cast out. It raged only 
with more fury because of their words. But 
when Jesus came the sorrowing father appealed 
to him. One word was sufficient, and the un- 
clean spirit fled. The bewildered disciples 
asked the Lord why they could not cast him 
out; and received the answer I have quoted. 
This implies different degrees of spiritual 
power—power sufficient to reach some hearts, 
but not all. But who that loves his Master 
does not covet a power sufficient to rescue the 
vilest of the vile and to bring the worst offend- 
ers to the foot o ‘the Cross? While I cannot 
tell how fasting operates; yet I can see that, 
joined to prayer, it adds to ite intensity. Who 
has not felt a sorrow that made him fora time 
regardless of food? Who has not been so ab- 
sorbed that he has forgotten the hours end 
passed beyond the time of his meals? With a 
dear one on the bed of death, how tasteless and 
valueless is food? So, if there be an intensity 
of prayer that absorbs the soul, we become like 
him who said: “I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” “‘My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me.” 





Again, it adds to the intensity of purpose 
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The men who sought the life of Paul bound 
themselves with an oath that they would neither 
eat nor drink until they had killed Paul. This 
strengthened the intensity of their purpose. 

When David prayed for the life of his‘chifld, he 

took no meat until news was brought to him 
that the child was dead. He would have but 
one desire ; he would do but one thing. 80 the 
minister is so anxious to receive spiritual power, 
so anxious torescue souls from rain, 60 anxious 
to build up th Church of Christ that some- 
times he has little relish for his food. At other 
times, such is the cry of bis soul that he re- 
solves to take no meat until his prayer prevails 
wit God. This intense desire fits the soul for 
holy communion and for sublime purposes. Its 
whole power has become centered in one thing. 
As the ball when the rifle is aimed at the mark 
strikes to its center, so the minister, having but 
one aim, his whole soul absorbed with one 
thought, finds his words going directly to the 
hearts of his hearers. How wonderful the exam- 
ple of Christ! Pure and spotless, he needed no 
prayers for himself. He prayed for others, for 
his disciples, for the world. He continued 
whole nights in prayer, while loving disciples 
yielded to sleep. He prayed for others as they 
would not pray for themselves. He needed no 
fasting for himself; yet see him fasting forty 
days and nights in the wilderness, after which 
the angels came and ministered unto him, and 
he came out of the wilderness to heal the sick 
and raise the dead. All night in prayer he was 
transfigured ; and Moses and Elias came down to 
talk with him, in the presence of his disciples, 
of the decease he should accomplish for Israel. 
Moses, with God on the mountain, came down 
with a shining face, shining so brightly that the 
people could not gaze upon him until he was 
veiled. So the minister, coming out of his 
closet from his seasons of fasting and prayer, 
is gifted with words which pierce to the hearts 
of the people ; and sometimes it seems as if his 
countenance shone like the face of Stephen, 
who, gazing up into Heaven, wes illumined by 
a ray from the Throne. 

This spirit also brings before us the most 
solemn thoughts in reference to our congrega- 
tions. Immortal souls come to listen for tidings 
of salvation. God has stirred them by his 
Holy Spirit and sent them to hear, If they are 
saved, it must be through our words ; and upon 
the issue of the sermon the destiny of immortal 
souls may be sealed. Who could preach care- 
lessly, could he thus feel! Besides, it may be 
the last sermon that some one shall hear, Al- 
most every sermon is the last that some one 
does hear. More persons die every week than 
there are pulpits in the land. Could we single 
out some personinthe assembly who would 
never hear another sermon, how we would try 
to preach Jesus! Our eyes are sealed as to 
destiny ; but that person is in the congregation, 
and we must draw the bow at a venture, trust- 
ing that the Divine arm and eye will give to the 
bow sufficient tension and to the arrow the 
right direction. Whenever I have heard of 
some person present in the assembly being 
ealled suddenly away by accident or disease, I 
have never felt to regret that my sermon was 
not more beautiful or more polished; but I 
have regretted that it was not preached with 
more demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

I cannot conceal my conviction that, but for 
the indolence and negligence in those who oc- 
cupy the sacred desk, this power would be more 
aniversal. It seems to me that the possibil- 
ities connected with preaching have been only 
partially realized, and that a brighter and more 
glorious day will yet dawn upon the Church. 

{f there is one thing above all others that I 
have desired for myself, and that above all 
others I covet for you, young gentlemen, it is 
this ministerial power, this baptism of fire. 
Seek for this more than for learning, for wie- 
dom, for oratory ; and, above all, more than for 
any thought of your acceptability or popular- 
ity. To preach one sermon like Livingstone’s 
would be worth a life of service. I believe you 
all may have such power that thousands shall be 
converted under your preaching. If the Bible 
be true, and if you are divinely called to the 
ministry, you are lifted out of the common cir- 
cles of life, and God comes to dwell in you and 
to use all your powers for himself. Your high- 
est glory will be to appear as living, walking 
Christs among men ; and you will feel, with the 
apostle, “For me to live is Christ.” [Ap- 


plause.} 
Sanitary. 
EUROPEAN HOSPITALS. 


Across the Continent we need not be specific; 
but rather note the hospitals in their contrasts. 
We only take a bird’s-eye view at Amsterdam, 
where the city is celebrating a new entrance to 
the sea, and where the new corridor hospital 
bears the impress of this cleanly town. Our 
next visit is to Bonn, where the hospital is 
worthy of the university. The Hospital for 
Women {fs ef modern construction, and from its 
beautiful location, near the Rhine, you look 
away toward the Seven Mountains, 














At Letpsic one-story wards and ridge veritila- 
tion mingle with grander buildings. The polite 
dean says: “It fs good; for it is American.” 
The new Pathological Institute gives fine op- 
portunities for original Investigation. Hospi- 
tals and ‘professors are ‘supported’ by the gov- 
ernment. It is owing to this that so much 
time can be expended fn laboratory and technic 
work ; and so the Germans excel us as investi- 
gators. Thiersch, the distinguished son-in-law 
of Liebig, Wagner and Ludwig, Caius and 
Hoffman are among the names which grace the 
faculty, and by their studies aid science in our 
own land. Favorable introduction gave us 
ready access, and enabled us to stady accurately 
the facilities which the hospital and the uni- 
versity afford for all scientific research. 

At Berlin the old Charité, with its ample ac- 
commodation, the Augusta Hospital, the new 
Military Hospital, at Themplehof, the Hospital 
 Friedrichstein"’ provide most excellent 
facilities. This latter has six two-story pavil- 
fons, four one-story, together with pathological 
building, kitchen and laundry building, ete. 
These are isolated from each other, so that 
even food is served to the various separated 
wards by passing from one to the other over a 
lot of 234 acres. Thus each is a hospital by 
iteelf and the evils of closeness are avoided. 

At Dresden we found an excellent city hos- 
pital ; and, indeed, all the larger cities of Ger- 
many are well provided in this respect, and the 
poorer classes are largely dependent upon them. 
They afford aid in keeping the populace con- 


tent. 

At Vienna we visited the Rudolph Hos- 
pital, which is a model of administration, and 
the General City Hospital, which is now the 
center of medical teaching. Every department 
of medical science and art is there taught clin- 
ically, and students from all parts of the world 
seek instruction. Whatever may have been a 
physician’s conceptions before, he now gets a 
new grasp at the possibilities both of his science 
and his art. Many American students are to be 
found here, 





Biblical Research. 


OHALDEAN MYTHOLOGY. 


‘At the Congress of Oricatalists in Florence 
Prof. Oppert, of Paris, read a paper on the 
cuneiform tablets of Assyria, relating to the 
Creation and the Fall, which were discovered 
by Mr. George Smith. He offered a translation 
of the tablet, describing the creation of the 
fifth day, which differed a good deal from that 
given by Mr. Smith in his ‘‘ Chaldean Genesis,” 
and he disputed altogether the allusions which 
Mr. Smith believed he had found to the Fall of 
Man. On the contrary, he maintained that the 
fragments in which Mr. Smith saw a recor/ of 
the Fall really contained a hymn to the Cre- 
ator, or Demiurgus. The fragmentary charac- 
ter of the tablets and the haste with which Mr. 
Smith had to bring out his work, before setting 
out on his last and fata) journey to the East, 
will explain the divergencies of view between 
the two Assyrian scholars. Dr. Oppert’s trans- 
lation of the tablet in which the creation of 
the fifth day is described is as follows : 

1. He distributed the stations of the great gous, seven 
in number, 

2. And fixed the stars, the mansions of the 7 lumari 
(« ¢., fixed stars regulating the celestial move- 
ments) 

8. He created the renewal of the year and 
divided it into thirty-six decades. 

4. For each of the twelve months he fixed three 





stars. 

5. From the day of the beginning of the year until its 
close 

6. He fixed the station of the god Nibiru that their 
circles (of days) might be perpetually re- 
newed. 

7. In order to prevent either shortening or interrup- 
tion 


8. The stations of Bel and Hea he fixed with it, 
9. And he spread the three gates on the limbs of the 


angles. 

10. He made a sigar on the right and on the left: 

1L. At the four exteriors he established staircases. 

12. The Moon was appointed to betray the night, 

18. And he made it renew itself to hide the night and 
make day perpetual; 

14. (Saying): “ Every month with daybreak accomplish 
thy circle. 

15. In the beginning of the month the night will re ign: 

16. ‘Thy horns will be invisible, for the heaven is re- 
newed. 

17. The seventh day thy disk will be filled up on the 
left, 

18. But open in darkness will remain the half on the 


19. (In the middle of the montb) the sun will be on the 
horizon of the sky at thy rising. 

20. (In splendor) may thy form reign and make. . . . 

21. (Hence go back) and turn thyself toward the way 


of the sun 
22, (Then will change) the darkness: to the sun return, 
res Goo her ways «0 ccc re eee 


(Rise and) set according to the eternal laws." 

The difficult ‘Hymn to the Demiurgus,’’ in 
which Mr. Smith saw an address to the Deity on 
the part of our first parents, is translated by 
Prof. Oppert thus: 

Opvensx, 


L. The god of the (holy)life . . 
the light 
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may they forget theirlaws ..... o° 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


6. The god of the good winds, lord of instruction and 
blessing, 

7. Lord of the lean and the fat, who produces abund- 
ance, 

8. Who, small at the outset, grows to greatness. 

9. In the wide woods we have smelt his good wind. 

10. May he summon his worshipers; may he elevate 
and choose them ! 

11. The god of the holy crown, fourthly, may he 
quicken the dust, 

12. Lord of holy ehants, who gives life to the dead, 

18. Who pardons the hostile gods, who makes them re- 
turn, 

14, Who sentences to eternal decay the gods his foes. 

15. To counterbalance their power he created man- 


kind, 
16. He (ic) the pitiful one, with whom is life-genera- 


tion. 

17. May he continue, and may his precepts never be 
forgotten 

18. In the mouth of the man with hair-shadowed hair 
whom his hand created. 

19, The god of the holy incantation, fifthly, may kis 
curses annihilate ihe foe, 

20. As he broke by his words the prophecies of the 
enemy. 

21. The god, the knower of hearts, who knows the 
heart of the gods his might subdues, 


22. Against him may not stand the . .. . of the 
enemy. : 

23. In the assembly of the gods he establishes peace. 

24. He causes the unfriendly to bow ......-. 

26. He surveys treaties ..... 0: exe! oe eee 

26. Whom the alliance... ...-.c+secsee 

27. The god of (holy) life, sixthly, . ......-. 

REVERSE. 

1. He watches over the perpetuity of the revolu- 
tions .... 

2. Indeed, it is he who (deprives) the high flood of the 
sea of its power. 


8. His name is Nibir, the prophet. 
4. May he assign to the stars of heaven their eternal 
course. 
5. May he pasture like sheep the gods, all of them. 
6. May he conjure the sea, may he bind and bend its 
high flood : 
7. Til the last man, till the end of days, é 
8. May he exist, not end; may he continue through 
eternity ; 
For he builds the places, he formed them, he 
strengthens them. 
10. Lord of the world fs his name called, father Bel. 
11. The names of the planets he gave to them, 
12. And Hea (god of the sea) heard it and his wrath 
disappeared. 
18. “ Indeed, even his creatures (men) exalt his name. 
14. To bim, as also to me, Hea, belongs his name. 
lb. The chains ofmy . . . may he bind them all! 
16. All my (enemies), may he exterminate them 
17. By the fifty names of the great gods !" 
18. They pronounced his fifty names, they re-estab 
lished his rule: 
19. May it begin again and be observed for ever ! 
20. Unsearchable, wise, as a Judge may it rule! 
21. May the father adopt it and transfer it to his son! 
22. May shepherd and flock Open their ears to it! 
28. May they obey Bel-Merodach, the judge of the 


gods}... , 
24. May he cause his land to be afigen, may he himecif 
e it | 


25. The laws of his wil are no weak words. 

26. And what comes from his mouth has never been 
despised by a god. 

20. Wide is his heart, an abyss is his stomach. 

80. Sin and cuf#es vanish before him. 


Owing to the mutilated state of the tablet, 
neither the beginning, middle, nor end of the 
hymn are known. The speech of Hea, on the 
reverse sid of the tablet, in-which Bel and Hea 
are pantheistically identified, is omitted in one 
text of the inscription. Professor Oppert ex- 
plains the female principle of chaos, Omordka 
(out of which, aceording to Berosus, the heaven 
and the earth were made by Bel), by the Assyr- 
ian words mummu ruku— remote chaos.”” In 
the first creation tablet it is said that mummu, 


or “‘chaos,’’ was the begetter of the world. 


eee 
» Srience. 
A FOURTH STATE OF MATTER. 





THERE was, says the London Times, au un- 
usually full meeting at the Royal Society to 
hear Mr. Crookes announce his recent discover- 
ies and to witness a repetition of some of the 
experiments which have led to them. In experi- 
menting with electric discharges in vacuum- 
tubes he has especially examined the dark 
space which appears round the negative pole of 
an ordinary vacuum-tube when the spark of an 
induction coil is passed through it. He has 
used different kinds of poles, varying intensity 
of spark, and different gases, and has from time 
to time devised fregh arrangements for giving 
greater certitude and exactness to particular 
observations. The very remarkable conclusion 
to which he has been led is that the phenome- 
na he has witnessed, which are not accidental, 
but are such that he can under like conditions 
reproduce them, reveal to physical science a 
new world, where matter exists in a fourth 
state—ultra-gaseous he has termed it—where 
the corpuscular theory of light holds good, and 
where light does not always move in a straight 
line. A discovery which all at once adds to our 
knowledge of the three states of matter (the 
solid, the liquid, and the gaseous) a fourth 
state, ‘‘ultra-gaseous,” which shows that under 
certain conditions the rejected Newtonian 
emissive theory of light is true, and which 
furnishes a plain optical {llustration of the fact 
that light may travel in curves—curves, too, 
which may be made to continually vary— 
instead of moving in straight lines, as has been 
believed ft always does, is a discovery which 
deserves to be called ‘‘epoch-marking.”’ 





_____ [Samnary 28, 1879. 


Mr. Crookes was very careful to prevent any 
misconception as to what he meant by emissive 
“light.” His paper will not be ready for pub- 
lication for eome time; but in the notes he read 
he said that, in speaking of aray of molecular 


“light, he had been guided more by a desire for 


conciseness of expression than by a wish to ad- 
vance a novel theory. , He considered, how- 
ever, that the comparison_in these special cir- 
cumstances is strictly correct, and that he is as 
well entitled to speak of a ray of molecular or 
emissive light when its presence is only de- 
tected by the light evolved on its falling on a 
suitable screen as he is to speak of a sunbeam 
in a darkened room as a ray of vibratory or 
ordinary light when its presence is only to be 
seen by interposing an opaque body in its path. 
In both cases the invisible line of force is 
spoken of as “‘a ray of light,” and, if custom 
has made this correct as applied to the undu- 
latory theory, it cannot be wrong to apply the 
expression to emissive “light.” It is not easy 
in mere words, without diagrams of the appa- 
ratus'for reference, to make Mr. Crookes’s 


| recent experiments generally intelligible. Those 


acquainted with the phenomena of the passage 
of induction sparks in vacuum-tubes and with 
Mr. Crookes’s various forms of radiometer will 
be perhaps able to gather some idea of the pro- 
cesses from the following explanation; He has 
afranged vessels capable of high exhaustion, 
such as he has used for his radiometers, and 
through these has passed induction discharges, 
sealing in terminals at either end. In this way 
he has studied the identity of the {Numinated 
Hines of molecular pressure with the invisible 
molecular strain he has been for so many years 
observing. By introducing a cup-shaped fixed 


| disc, which is made the negative pole, he has 


been able to show the focus of the lines of 
force. At very high exhaustions the whole 
bulb becomes illuminated with greenish yellow, 
or, according to the glass, other colored 
phosphorescent light. This commences at 
different exhaustions with different gases. It 
will not turn a ‘corner in the slightest degree, 
but rediates from the negative pole in straight 
lines, casting sharply-defined “shadows” of 
anything placed in its path. On the other 
hand, the ordinary luminous phenomena of 
vacuum-tubes will pass along any amount of 
curves and angles. From a study of these 
shadows Mr. Crookes advances the theory that 
the induction spark actually illuminates the 
lines of molecular pressure caused by the 
electrical excitement of the negative pole. He 
considers that the greenish yellow light 1s caused 


by the direct impact of the. molecules on the 


surface of the glass. The “shadows” are not 
optical, but are molecular shadows; only they 
are revealed by an ordinary illuminating effect. 
The mechanical action of projected molecules 
has been studied, and will be described in the 
paper. The focus of heat of molecular impact 
was shown by an experiment allowing the focus 
from a nearly hemispherical aluminfum cup to 
fall on a strip of platinum foil, when the heat 
rose to the melting point of platinum. The de- 
flection of the stream of molecules by a mag- 
net was also shown. The conclusions as to the 


| existence of an ‘‘ultra-gaseous’’ state of 


matter arise from theoretical speculations as to 
the state in which it exists in these highly ex- 
hausted vessels. The modern idea of the gase- 
ous state is based upon the supposition that a 
given space contains millions of millions of 
molecules in rapid motion in all directions, each 
having millions of encounters with: others in « 
second. In such a case, the length of the mean 
free path of the molecules is excessively small, 
as compared with the dimensions of the vessel 
containing it; and the properties which consti- 


‘tute the ordinary gaseous state of matter, and 


which depend upon constant collisions, are 
observed. By the great rarefaction which Mr. 
Crookes has, by years of experience, been now 
able to obtain the free path of the molecules 
may be made so long that the hits in a second 
are negligible in comparison with the misses, and 
the average molecule is allowed to obey its own 
motions or laws without interference; and if 
the mean free path is comparable to the di- 
mensions of the vessel the properties which 
constitute gaseity are reduced to a minimum 
and the matter becomes exalted to an ‘ultra- 
gaseous” state. Then new and very decided 
properties come into play. 
I 


Durina the past season Dr. Hayden has 
discovered three glaciers in Wyoming Territory, 
upon the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
as announced to the National Academy. The 
first lies on the east side of Wind River Peak, 
and is 900 yards in length, with an average 
breadth of 500. The other two are situated on 
the east side of Fremont’s Peak—the.upper one 
hugging the base of the peak and eovering an 
area of one and one-fourth equare miles; the 
lower about three-fourths of a square mile. 
Glacial markings in the neighborhood show 
that these two glaciers must have formed one 
vast mass of ice, elghty miles long by twelve 
miles wide, with numerous tributaries from the 
smaller valleys upon both; sides, in ancient 
‘times, 
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Personalities. 

Tux reception given by Judge Hilton to the 
delegates of the National Militia Convention, 
which met in this city last week, might be taken 
as a compliment to the. services which our 
citizen regiments have done and are capable of 
doing for the public in any emergency. It was 
a unique and brilliant affair, many of the guests 
appearing in the full and showy uniform which 
officers of the National Guard know how to 
don with effect. Among others observed on 
the occasion were Major General Hancock and 
staff and General Quincy A. Gilmore, of the 
regular army, Gens. Alex. Shaler, Frederick 
Vilmar, Ambrose E. Burnside, Thomas Critten- 
den, George W. Wingate, Loyd Aspinwall; and 
among civilians Ex-Govs. Rice and Hoffman, 
Judges Joseph F. Daly, Noah Davis, and Henry 
FE. Davies, Rev. Dr. Chapin, Messrs. William 
Libbey, Henry C. Bowen, Agustus Sehell, Henry 
Clews, Siiclair Tousey, and nearly five hundred 
others, To accommodate such a number, Judge 
Hilton threw open his entire house, and enter- 
tained his guests with such soldier’s fare as 
Delmonico could provide. 


...eAbraham Lincoln clearly deserved the 
renewal of a season pass on the Alton Railroad, 
if he applied for it in the following characteristic 
style, as he is reported to have done : 

“ SPRINGFIELD, Feb. lth, 1858, 
“R, P. MorGan, Sup't €, and A. RR: 

“ Dear Sir:—Says Sam to Johu: ‘Here's 
your old rotten wheelbarrow. [’ve broke it 
usin’ on it. I wish you would take it and mend 
it, case I shall. want to borrow it this afternoon.’ 
Acting on this as a precedent, here’s your old 
‘chalked hat.’ I wish you would take it and 
send me a new one, case I shall want to use it 
the first of March. 

“ Yours truly, 
* ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


-.»sBy the removal to Philadelphia of Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden Brooklyn loses one of its 
most enthusiastic Sunday-school men. Mr. 
Ogden has been superintendent first of the 
home school and afterward of the City Park 
Mission school of the First Presbyterian church. 
He leaves the firm of Deviin & Co., in this city, 
of which house he was the busincss manager, 
to connect himself with the establishment of 
Wanamaker & Brown. In Wanamaker’s famous 
Sunday-school, the largest in the world, he will 
have full scope for all his Sunday activity. 


....Of Hon. Orville H. Platt, the new United 
States senator nominated from Connecticut, 
nothing but good is reported. He is a ‘‘ second 
choice” taken up after it became evident that 
neither Gen, Hawley nor Ex-Gov. Jewell could 
gain the requisite number of votes; but those 
who know him best count him as second in no 
other respect. Mr. Platt is from Meriden, a 
member of the Congregational Church, and has 
long been {dentified with state and local affairs 
in Connecticut. Gen. Hawley came within five 
votes of the nomination. 


.---The credit of the invention of the system 
of packing the tracks of the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad in sand, and thus deadening 
the sound in the road, is claimed by Mrs. Mary 
E. Walton, of No. 63 West Twelfth Street, who 
has applied for a patent. She has made an 
arrangement with the company to apply her 
packing system to the whole line of thé road. 
Edison had failed to find a remedy in the case. 


--,-Mr. Murphy, the temperance lecturer, 
leaves New York, for work on the other shore 
of the continent. [f not as powerful or 
dramatic in his appeals as Mr. Gough, he has 
the straightforward, sympathetic element. in 
his speaking, which is very effective with the 
mass of his hearers. There are many in New 
York who bless him for coming here. In Cal- 
ifornia he will find a warm welcome. 


-.+-Captain Howgate, the Arctic explorer, 
has no thought of giving up hfs project of 
planting a colony on the shore of Lad¢ Frank- 
lin’s Bay, in the Arctic regions. He writes to 
the Secretary of War that such a colony could 
undoubtedly be able to discover and develop 
new whaling grounds, so much needed. We 
shall probably hear of the Captain’s starting 
out again on this project. 

....It seems to be counted a great pedestrian 
feat to walk 2,700 quarter miles in 2,700 consec- 
utive quarter hours. Mme. Anderson, an En- 
glish woman, has just accomplished it in Brook- 
lyn, We can’t recommend it for a regular 
“‘eonstitutional.” 


...-Theebaw the new king of Burmah, has 
signalized his accession by abolishing, in so 
far as foreigners are concerned, the rule of the 
court which compelled every one to remove his 
shoes in the royal preseuce. 


-+.»The succession of Harpers continues in 
the person of Mr. J. Henry Harper, grandson 
of the late Mr. Fletcher Harper, who now he- 
comes one of this very well-known and respect- 
ed publishing firm. 


...-Ex-Secretary Haimfltoh Fish is not per- 
mitted to retire exclusively to private life. The 
Union League Club of New York elect him'as 
tkel president for the ensuing ‘year. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24. 
THY READING OF THE LAW.—Nexu. viu, 
1-8 





Norrse—‘‘ All the people gathered.”—This was 
in the seventh month, as we learn from the pre- 
verse, which ought to begin this chapter. 
It was the feast of trumpets. ‘* Street,” or 
court. “* Water-gate."—A gate of. the tem- 
ple area leading to the subterranean reser- 
voirs. “* Ezra."—He had probably been 
absent in Persia during the building of the 
walls. ‘¢ Brought the law.’’—That is, the 
five hooks of Moses. Ezra is believed to have 
settled the canon of Scripture up to his time, 
and to have compiled several of its later books— 
such as the two Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
mifah, and perhaps others. “© Upon a pulpit 
of wood."—It does not say ina pulpit. The 
pulpit was an open platform “+ Beside him 
stood Mattithiah,” ctc.—These thirteen men were 
apparently learned priests, who assisted in ex- 
pounding the law.—-—~" Opened the book.’ He 
unrolled it. It was a roll of parchment made 
of sheepskin. “ Stood up."—To show re- 
spect. “* Blessed the Lord.”—He repeated 
a doxology. ‘* Amen,” or truth, so be 
i", ** Lifting up their hands.”—In the at- 
titude of prayer. “¢ Bowed their heads.”— 
This was the attitude in which subject people 
presented themselves to a conqueror, as shown 
on ancient monuments, their foreheads touch- 
ing the ground. ‘* And Jeshua,” ete.—Thir- 
teen Levites, as well as thirteen priests, assisted 
Ezra. “* Gave the sense.”"—It is very prob- 
able that a great many of the people now could 
not understand the old Hebrew; but spoke 
only the common Aramaic they had learned in 
captivity, antl that the priests and Levites 
translated the law for them. 

Instruction.—It 1s well to have the people 
take the lead in arevival. We are not told that 
Ezra summoned the people to study the Bible ; 
but that a popular movement led them to ask 
Ezra to teach them. People must not wait for 
the minister before they try to get any good. 
Sometimes ministers and teachers need them- 
selves to be spurred up. ey will always feel 
it as a great encourgement if their scholars or 
people come to them and show their desire to 
do something for God. 

When people are at all stirred by the Spirit of 
God they will want to know what God says. 
They will want to see the Book of hislaw. If 
people are not interested in the Bible, it is ev- 
{dence that they do not care to know what God 
would have them do. 

We should be very thankful that we have the 
Bible so easily accessible. In those days a copy 
of their Bible, so far as written, would have 
cost as much as a good farm. Besides, few 
people could have read it, if they hadit. In 
order to learn it, they had to go to Jerusalem 
and stand all day to hear it read to the people. 
We ought to make ourselves very familiar with 
{t, now that no child is so poor that he cannot 
have a copy of his own.’ 

Ezra had an excellent pulpit, It was nothing 
but a platform, where he was not boxed in. The 
best pulpit is one from which one can beat talk 
to the people. 

This first preaching from a pulpit that we 
hear of was expounding the Bible. There is no 
better kind of preaching than that which takes 
the Bible as the authoritative Word of God and 
makes the people understand the sense. 

Every minister or supetintendent needs hebp- 
ers. Ezra had twenty-six. Every teacher should 
feel himself a helper and should give all the 
help he can. The least we can dois by presence 
and aympathy to hold up the hands of the 
minister or superintendent. In this way even 
the voungest and most ignorant can help. 

Ezra’s sermon was a very long one. But the 
people needed it. There are times when we can 
well give long attention and thoucht and study 
to our duty, as shown in God’s Word. In times 
of revival meetings may sometimes have to be 
protracted. 

We should always feel a deep reverence for 
God and his Word. The people stood. They 
then bowed down till their faces touched the 
ground. We should not only love God; we 
should fear before him. 

It is worth a great deal of labor and trouble 
to learn what God teaches us in his holy word. 
We do not have now to go along distance to 
hear the Bible read, nor do we have to stand all 
day to listen to it. We have it each one in his 
own hands and can read it. We should alsv 
study it and understand the ‘‘sense.” There is 
nothing else so well worth studying ; and, with 
the aid of commentarte-, and especially by read- 
ing again and again and compariny the different 
parts of Scripture, we shall'get the sense. We 
must remember also that it ie the duties in the 
Bible that we are to learn—what we must do to 
be saved. The Bible fs not to be studied for 
curious information about belief and fact; but 

’ chiefl¥ for comfort and warning. To hear’or 
“fead is not enough. ‘The blessing is for him 












































’ that héareth and docth the commands of God. 








Pebbles. “> 


Be kind to your horse thie weather. What 
Inay' be sleighing to you may be killing to him. 


..»»Persons who write anonymous letters for 
publication should send their fool names to the 
publishers. 


..+* This sidewalk's handy, but not as sandy 
as I wish it was,’’ said the man who reached his 
length on the icy pavement. 





..++There is considerable difference between 
French and English. For instance: Button in 
English would be un-button in French. 


....‘* Why should we celebrate Washington’s 
birthday more than mine?’ asked a teacher 
** Beeatise he never told a lie |’ shouted a little 
boy. 

...-A foreign journal says Poe’s “ Raven” 
was borrowed from the Persian. If Poe was 
alive, he would doubtless deny the fowl as-Pbr- 
sian ! 


.... Cleanliness fs generally regarded as a vir- 
tue; but in Germany they call a bath “ bad,’’ 
and even in France they look upon it as a 
“ bain.” 


-»--Mrs. Whitney's ‘‘ Key to the Cook-Book " 
is a good work ; but it is not half as satisfying, 
when a man is hungry, as the key to the 
pantry. 


----An old judge told a young lawyer that he 
would do well to pick some of the feathers 
from the wings of his imagination aud stick 
them into the tail of his judgment. 


-.-- Talk about Vanderbilt’s four tracks 
from Albany to Buffalo,” said a newly-arrived 
tramp this morning. ‘Why, I’ve got as many 
as 16,000 between Syracuse and Utica.” 


...-Boston girls say to the men who offer 
themselves : “ Bean’s it’s you, yes."—M. Y. Com- 
mercia! Advertiser, New York girls reply: 
“ Cents it’s you, yes,’’—Boston Advertiser. 


..--A company of scttlers, in naming their 
new town, called it Dictionary; because, as 
they said, ‘that’s thé only place where peace, 
prosperity, and happiness are always fond.” 


.«o'* What kind of an angle is that?” asked 
the professor. 
** An obtuse angle.”’ 
“No, air. It isa good deal wore acute than 
you are.” 


--+-An aristocrat, whose family had rather 
rup down, boasting to a prosperous tradesman 
of his ancestors, the latter said: “You are 
proud of your descent. I am on the opposite 
tack, and feel proud of my ascent.”’ 


.... Contractor: How’s this, sir? I trusted 
you to overlook this work, and here, the first 
day, the very thing I wanted most of all is 
neglected. Overseer: Faix, surrer, and isn’t 
that overlooking it entoirely, thin ?”’ 


-+.eA physician, finding a lady rcading 
“Twelfth Night,’’ suid: ‘When Shakespeare 
wrote about Patience ona monument, did he 
mean doctors’ patients?” “No,” she answered. 
“You don’t tind them on monuments; but un- 
der them.” 


-.-'*What! Twenty-five cents a pound for 
gausages? Why, I can get ’em down at 
Schinidt’s for twenty cents!” “Vell, den, vy 
didn’t yer?” ‘‘’Cause Schmidt was out of 
’em.” “Vell, uv I was out of 'em, I sell ’em 
for twendy cents too.’’ 


..--Lady Carteret, wit of the lord-leutenant 
of Ireland, one day remarked to Dean Swift: 
“The alr of your country is excellent.’’ Swift 
immediately fell on his knees and exclaimed : 
‘For Heaven's sake, madam, don’t say so in 
England, or they'll lay a tax on it !”’ 


...-A professor at Cornell, lecturing en the 
effects of the wind in some Western forests, re- 
marked; ‘‘In traveling along the road, I even 
sometimes found the logs bound and twisted 
together to such an extent that a mule couldn't 
climb over them. SoI went round.”’ 


...-A preacher in Kentucky, the other Sun- 
day, becoming annoyed, paused ip his discourse 
to say: “Ladiesand gentlemen, if you will give 
me your close attention, I will keep a lookout 
on that door; and if anything worse thana 
man enters! will warn you in time to make 
your escape.’’ 


-...A little girl, visiting a neighbor with her 
mother, was gazing curiously at the host’s new 
bonnet, when the owner queried: ‘Do you 
like it, Laura?’ The innocent replied : “Why, 
mother said it was a perfect fright; but it 
don’t scare me.’? Laura’s mother didn’t stay 
long after that. 


....A lady taking tea at a small company, 
being very fond of hot rolls, was asked to have 
another, ‘Really, I cannot,” she modestly re- 
plied. ‘I don’t know how many I have eaten 
already.” ‘‘Z do,” unexpectedly cried a juye- 
nile upstart, whose mother had allowed him a 
seat at table. ‘You've eaten eight. I’ve been 
countin’ |’* 





Ministerial Register. — 


ADKINS, F., accepts call to Elyria, Ohio. 


BAILHACHE, CrirMent, association secretary 
of — Baptist Miss. Soe., died recently, 


agi 3 
_—" J. R., accepts call to Menominee, 
8. 


BARR, Joun, ord. at Clarinda, Iowa. 
CHANDLER, E. K., resigns pastorate of State- 
st. church, Rockford, Ill. 
DAVIS, Cuares, Greenwood, Ind., resigns. 
GRAY, Isaac, closes his work at York, Mich. 
os A., died recently at Buena Vista, 
8. 


MEARS, Lyman R., ord. at Otsego, N. Y. 
PENDLETON, W.H., Deep River, Conn., offers 
his resignation, to take effect. April Ist. 
PROPER, D.D., closes his work at Iowa Falls, 

lowa. 
FOULKES, J. R., ord. at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se T., accepts eall to Somerville, 
c 


SPAFFORD, R. H., Three Oaks, Mich., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, F. B., resigns pastorate of Chambers- 
st. ch., Boston, Mass. ° 

CARPENTER, Henry B., Bridgton, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Hollis-st. Unitarian ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

DANA, 8. H1., called to Stratford, Conn. 

HAMMOND, WiLL1aM P., supplies Westport, 
Coun., till April. 

NAWLEY, J. P., Taleottville, Conn., dismissed. 

HURD, Fayerrs, accepts call to Laingsburg, 
Mich. 

Le BOSQUET, Joun, supplies Southville, Mass. 

OLLERENSHAW, SamuBL, Newtown, IIL, re- 
signs. 

REDEOFF, Ricuarp, Rockford, Mich., resigns. 

RICHARDS, Jarvis, supplies Windsor, Vt., 
one year. 

SEVERANCE, M. L., Orwell, Vt., resigns. 

SLLERWIN, A. T., ord. o% Pleasant Hill, Wis. 

— Cuaxtes E., supplies Presque Isle, 

e. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


BIXBY, N. W., Lodomillo, Iowa, resigns. 

BROOKS, 8. M., South Buxton, Me., resigns. 

CANTRELL, Ws. A., ord. in First ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

GOULD. G. W., West Paris, accepts call to 
Bowdoinham, Me. 

MANSON, E., accepts call to Gardiner, Me. 

PRESCOTT, C. J., ord. as evangelist at Free- 
port, Me. 

Wass. N. J., Biddeford, accepts call to Bath, 

e. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BABBITT, W. H., Glendale, O., resigns. 

BELL, A. T., inst, at Washington, Penn. 

BRUEN, J. De Haxt, Summit, accepts call to 
Clayton, N. J 

COCKINS, J. M., Lawrence, Kan., dismissed. 

GILL, W. J., Des Moines, lowa, accepts call to 
Westminster ch., Baltimore, Md. 

LEE fees R., Boonville, called to Mexico, 

MASON, H. F., Germantown, declines call to 
Wysox, Penn. 

PETERS, Joun E. 
Bridgeton, N. J 

PORTER, R. B., Fairview, W. Va., called to 
Rochester, Penn. 

SHOOP, Danine R., St. Louis, accepts call to 
Hastings, Mich. 

SPINING, Geoncx L., Hannibal, Mo., accepts 
call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Aaron, D.D., died recently at 
Economy, Penn., aged 72. 

YOUNG, W. C., Chicayo, Ill, called to New 
Orleans, La. 


removes from Cedarville to 


REFORMED. 
BERG, H. C., accepts call to College Point, 
L. I. 


KRICKARD, A., Grand Rapids, called to De- 
troit, Mich. 

MATTICE, Henny, inst. over Free ch., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

PITCHER, Joun, Greenville, N. Y., is dead. 

VERMILYE, A, G., D.D., beeomes chaplain at 
Antwerp, Holland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADAMS, Grorce E., reformed, removes from 
Mifflinburg to Carlisle, Penn. 

BIDWELL, Ina G., Methodist, died recently 
at Syracuse, N. ¥. 

DICKSON, A. F , D.D., principal of Tuscaloosa 
Training School, Ala. (South. Pres.), died 
recently. 

FRUEAUFF, Evcrene A., Moravian, died at 
Bethlehem, Penn., aged 71. 

JACKSON, W. C., United Presbyterian, died 
at Philadelpbia, Penn., aged 50 years. 

KENNEDY, F. M., 8 editorship of South- 
ern Christian A , Charleston, 8. C. 

M’CLELLAND, Jamus, Genesee Meth. Conf., 
died at Gorham, N. Y. 

OLCOTT, M. A., Central N. Y. Meth. Conf., 
died at Bérodino, N. Y. ‘ 

RODGERS, RAVAND K., Presbyterian, died at 
Athens, Ga., aged about 80. 

SCHAEFFER, Ws. C., Kutztown, accepts 
call to Reformed Church at Danville, Penn. 

VAUGHN, J., Methodist, died Jan. 13th, at 
New Cumberland, 0. , 


SMALL, GuzeRt, Idaville, Ind., is about to 


from the United Presbyterian 
WEED, rinolomer Methodist, died at New- 


J., aged 84. 
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Literature, 


Tae prompt mention in our ist of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Uahers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


BEES AND THEIR DOINGS.* 


Ts is not a manual of bee-culture, 
though it is a record of practice. It is a 
year’s autobiography of a Michigan farmer, 
who tells us how he left college at the age of 
about nineteen, invested $831 in an apiary, 
and made a clear cash profit of nearly $3,000 
the first year, besides a gain of $780 in the 
value of his stock and appliances—in all, a 
profit of 454 percent. This is a startling 
result; but one does not have to read many 
pages of John Allen’s book to see that he 
won his success by means of no little intel- 
ligence and energy, and by such an amount 
of hard work as not two in twenty of his 
possible imitators are likely to bring to the 
business. Before going to work, he thought 
it worth while to study the subject of bee- 
culture thoroughly—the first item in his 
accounts, which are here given in detail, 
reading: ‘‘For bee literature, $34.65.” As 
a result of this careful preparation, he 
seems in practice to have made no im- 
portant mistakes. When once a-ficld, he 
used every valuable improvement and 
expedient that he could learn of, from the 
‘Quimby Smoker” to the patent ‘‘ Honey- 
slinger,” or centrifugal extractor, by which, 
during the hight of the “linn” and buck- 
wheat flowering seasons, he very ingeniously 
emptied the combs of the new and thin 
honey, thus stimulating his bees to even 
more than their historic industry, and re- 
turning the honey to them later in the sea- 
son, when they were less busy, so as to 
make them improve the darker hours by 
further elaborating it in the cells as comb- 
honey. This piece of management, by the 
way, must have given—at least, from the 
insect point of view—a new poignancy 
to that ancient bee-lover’s saying: Sic 
vos non vobis mellificatis, Mr. Allen’s chap- 
ter on ‘‘Italianizing” is especially interest- 
ing. He imported a single Italian queen, 
paying $10 for her, and as much for her 
accompanying swarm. Few insects are 
quoted at that figure; but then, as he tells 
us, ‘‘a first-rate queen will lay 3,000 eggs a 
day.” He substituted her progeny, not 
without delicate management, for the plebe- 
ian hordes of the black bee; but we note 
that this dynastic succession was established 
only by the violent and illiberal method of 
beheading, in their cells, all the black drones 
with a sharp knife. Our author admits that 
after this too Orientalizing procedure he 
slept only to dream ‘“‘of virgin Italian 
queens flying in terror from pursuing hordes 
of headless drones.” And we are con- 
strained to add that his account of the vari- 
ous high-handed methods by which Mr. 
Allen ruled his kingdom in the air, extend- 
ing its domain and its population, directing 
the ‘‘ marriage-flights ” of the Italian queens, 
and beheading his unprofitable subjects at 
will by thousands, is reading of a question- 
able, because of a dangerously autocratic, 
tendency. It is too clear that Mr. John 
Allen is at heart a ruthless despot. Our 
national character, on the other hand, is 
nothing if not amiable; and when we re- 
member how many lessons have been drawn 
from the polity of bees, we fear that Mr. 
Allen, should he ever become governor of 
Michigan, would favor a quite un-American 
stringency toward the drones, as they are 
sometimes unkindly called, of society—the 
tramps, to wit, and other infructuose _per- 
sons, who in at least one flowery kingdom 
of the East, as in Mr. John Allen’s, are, we 
regret to say, from time to time in large 
numbers beheaded with a sharp knife. With 
this caution against the hidden or interlinear 
teaching of Mr. Allen’s book, we commend 
it both as interesting to the general reader 
and serviceable to the apiarist. 











*Tas BLessed Bers. By Joun ALLEN. 16mo, pp. 
460. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1878. 
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Dr. Henry A. Hartt, of New York City, 
has recently written a book toshow the necessi- 
ty of establishing an institute or hospital for 
the cure of chronic diseases. That many ¢o- 
cailed chroni¢ diseases are too soon given over 
as permanent lesions cannot be doubted. A 
recent English physician, who has watched the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


his art was simply @ severe breaking up of ad- 
hesions about joitits, and ‘then such frequent 
passive motion as restored their mobility. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, under the title of “‘ Massage,” 
in a most interesting treatise, exhibite the re- 
sults of special diets, kneading of the muscles, 
or other methods of restoring chronic invalids. 
To say of any case that it is chronic and dismiss 
it as incurable is a very serious matter in these 
days, when so many ailmente have come to be 
within the range and duty of skilled control. 
Dr. Hartt has in his book a great many side 
discussions and positive statements which can- 
not be endorsed; but that an institution for 
chronic cases, properly conducted, would fur- 
nish some most valuable results we cannot 
question. The expense of such an institution 
r would be far less, in proportion to its inmates, 
than in hospitals for all classes. We hope the 
good Doctor will goon; also that he will not 
inflict upon the inmates either his theory or 
practice as to alcohol, or be too sanguine that 
the medical profession will be cured of its al- 
leged chronicity by one such movement. 


.-+»M. F. Sweetser’s Washington Allston is a 
serviceable short biography ; but is more hastily 
written than some of its predecessors in this 
series. We have had to turn to “ Woodward 
and Cates”’ to find the date (1843) of Allston’s 
death, while some blunders in the orthography 
of names occur—as Giulian for Gulian C. Ver- 
planck and Brokedon for Brockedon. The life of 
Allston is rapidly sketched and the story is inter- 
esting. The author’s critical effort, however, is 
nil, except in so far as good sayings are quoted. 
Here, for instance, is one, good as far as it goes, 
by George Inness: ‘“ Allston’s misfortune was 
that the literary had too strong hold upon his 
mind, creating in him ideas which were grand- 
fose.” That is a partial statement, at least, of 
Allston’s limitation, and of a characteristic de- 
fect in the American gift for art. Allston’s 
mind was almost equally divided between a 
talent for literature, sculpture, and painting; 
but he lacked the power and concentration, as 
Mr. W. Story, for instance, in our own day, 
lacks the power and consecration, which are 
necessary to accomplish really great things in 
the arts. We may judge of the critical gift of 
our biographer by the following remark about 
Allston’s well-known ‘Vision of Spalatro.” 
“The picture was but 24 by 1} feet in size; 
yet it may well be doubted if any other paint- 
ing whatever of equal smallness was capable of 
producing such powerful emotions.”” (Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.) 

.... Sir Hdwin Landver is the subject of M. F. 
Sweetser’s latest “‘ Artist Biography.”’ Few de- 
tails of the popular artist’s life are given; for 
few ere accessible among the books that Mr. 
Sweetser has used, and this life isin main part 
composed of a description of Landseer’s paint- 
ings. The unbounded popularity of his work 
enabled the urbane bachelor artist to live ele- 
gantly during all but the first twenty years of 
his long life (for he began poor), and to leave 
behind him a fortune of about 220,000 pounds 
sterling. But his place as an artist is well 
summed up in these words, quoted on page 118, 
from Mr. Tyrwhitt: ‘All he cares for in his 
science is just what suits his purpose at the 
time. He does not want to be a master of 
painting, as a Venetian or Florentine might. 
He wants to do Lady So-and-So’s terrier’s back 
bristles exactly like bristles, and no more. He 
didn’t care for painting, and he wasn’t one of 
us. He was much greater, and healthier, and 
better understood, I dare say; but he shirked 
the hard work and he blinked the high aims. 
He should have believed more in his own 
genius and led his patrons with him. If he 
hadn’t thought so much about shooting and 
staying about at big houses, he might have done 
them and himself immortal honor.” (Houghton 
& Osgood.) 

—A large octavo volume in pink paper, and 
having acover of green, with maroon lining 
and blue cord edge, might call for a chromatic 
title, which is not borne out by the name, Prob- 
lem of Human Life, Embracing ‘‘ the Evolution of 
Sound” and ‘Evolution Evolved,” by ‘‘Wilford,” 
and published by Hall & Co., New York. The 
form of the discussion first attracts our atten- 
tion. It is partly in the octosyllabic meter of 
“ Hiawatha,’’ but somewhat lacks the poetic ge- 
nius of Longfellow’s verses. The following is a 
specimen, which the reader may rest assured is 
printed in poetic form, and is aspecimen of 
over a hundred pages of double-column verse: 

“To assume there is no wisdom nor design 
through prearrangement shown in complex 
organisms, such as those of birds and mammals, 
and that they have been constructed by a 

rposeless selection, as do scientists like Darwin, 

aeckel, ard that class of writers, is ascribin 
godlike powers to the accidental mingling o 


unconscious Jaws and forces which had no 
originator.’’ 


A large portion of the volume, however, is in 
the ordinarily pointed prose, and is a spirited 
attempt to overthrow from the foundation the 
whole accepted vibratory theory of sound. 
Such a treatise we frankly confess we do not 
read, because {t is certainly wrong and not 
worth the time of perusal. 





wonderful cures of a bone-setter, shows tha; 


-++The life of Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, 





Geologist and Botanist (H * & Brothers), is 
well worth the telling’ by Samuél! Smiles. We 
commend it to young people, as an admir- 
able example of what may, be done under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. Mr. Dick, a 
Scotch village baker, was a worthy mate of 
Hugh Miller, and as botanist and geologist won 
the praises of the leading authorities of Great 
Britain ; although it is amusing to read of his 
being unable to see Sir Roderick Murchison on 
his first visit, because he was busy with a batch 
of bread and could not let it burn. Here are a 
couple of verses from his ‘Song of a Geolo- 
gist,”’ which have been sung for years at geo- 
logical meetings : 
“It’s good to be breaking a stone, 
The work now is lucky and braw; 
It’s grand to be finding a bone— 
A fish-bone’s the grandest of a’, 
“ Hammers an’ chisels an’ a’, 
Chisels an’ fossils an’ a’ ; 
Resurrection’s our trade; by raising the dead, 
‘We've grandeur an’ honor an’ a’.” 


....It may be doubted whether a manual of 
social etiquette was ever written, at least in this 
country, by any person speaking quite with the 
highest authority ; the best authorities on this 
subject being little inclined to book-making, 
and seldom, if ever, ready to reduce the myster- 
fies of the social arcana to print. The present 
anonymous manual of Social Etiquette in New 
York is, however, as useful as any recent 
manual that we have seen. One cannot turn 
over an intelligently written book of this sort 
without finding some good hints ; and this one 
has chapters on introductions, salutations, 
visiting and visiting cards, parties and recep- 
tions, breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, parties, 
weddings, anniversaries of several kinds, and 
other subjects too numerous to mention here. 
Most of the papers have already appeared in the 
columns of the Home Journal, where they have 
already won a deserved popularity. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


.»..Not one whit inferior to the other num- 
bers of Thomas Meehan’s Native Flowers and 
Ferns (L. Prang & Co.) are parts 13—16, now in 
the second volume. The name of the editor, 
who is as facile a writer as he is a thorough 
botanist and expert observer, is guaranty 
enough for the trustworthiness of the text. 
Among the sixteen colored plates in these 
four parts are figures of the grand scarlet 
Southern Hibiscus coccineus ; the harebell ; the 
mouse-ear everlasting (it makes a beautiful pic- 
ture); the Rosa lucida, the very excellent picture 
of which will help the collector to distinguish 
it from our other common wild rose, 2. Caro- 
lina; the Southern Stokesia cyanea; and the 
Rheria Virginica, The latter in the picture 
looks neither so showy nor so awkwardly stiff 
as it looks by a wet Eastern roadside. 


....-André Theuriet’s Raymonde: A Tale, has 
been well translated for the ‘‘ Handy-Volume 
Series.” The story is a pleasing one, though 
not animportantone. It isa neatly constructed 
love story: its scene, the east of France; its 
time, to-day. There is plenty of “local color’’ 
and contrast of character, and the ending is 
satisfactory. The fault of the story is that one 
foresees the end almost from the beginning. 
Yet it leaves the impression of a strong and 
sure hand throughout ; and the very faults of 
such are more interesting than the niggling 
touches of the English and American amateur 
novelists, whom we are so often summoned to 
admire. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


....Jean; or, Clouds with a Silver Lining. By 
Blanche Westcott. This is a gossiping Amer- 
ican love story, its scene and action being laid 
“ dispersedly”’ all over the country, from Ken- 
tucky to California, and its style not always 
the purest English. It sets forth the various 
career of a poor orphan girl, ending in a happy 
mazriage ; and it may be commended as a more 

asant, because a more spontaneously written 
novel than most of its class. Itis a sort of a 
miniature ‘Jane Eyre,” seeming autobio- 
graphic throughout. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....-Henry Raymond Rogers, M. D. (no place 
or publisher given), is author of a book entitled 
New Theories of the Great Physical Forces, The 
theories are in the style of those familiar in the 
days of the classical Greek philosophers, who 
constructed systems of the universe out of their 
own heads, without seeking any evidence for 
them except their subjective fitness. 


...-In a book of selections from various au- 
thors Mr. E. T. Mason has collected anecdotes 
about Samuel Johnson and spicy bits of his 
conversation. It shows well the burly, prag- 
matical giant of English literature. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


...-A decidedly important and timely octavo 
volume, by George B. Prescott, is issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., under the name of The Speak- 
ing Telephone, Electric Light, and other Recent 
Electrical Inventions. It gives the fullest descrip- 
tions of all of-Mr. Edison’s late inventions, ex- 
cept the electric light, which is not yet patented, 
although other electric lights are fully described, 
The book will be essential to those who wish 
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to investigate the later problems, especially of 
electricity and sound. 

----The prolific and indefatigable Dr. Elliott 
Coues is the author of Birds of the Colorado 
Valley, 2 Government report of 800 pages, full 
of information about birds; indeed, a perfect 
encyclopedia, so far as it goes—from tlic 
thrushes to the shrikes—as to the habits of the 
birds and their bibliography. The latter de- 
partment makes this work a model for the 
future, and all American birds are at least men- 
tioned, if not described and figured in their 
place. 


..--Houghton, Osgood & Co. publish a new 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, one volume, in 
rich typography and with many illustrations. 
It will lead many to give the story a reperusal. 
As one glances at the once familiar chapters, it 
seems like recalling a horrible dream ; for one 
can hardly realize that it is less than a score « ° 
years ago that slavery, as set forth in ther. 
pages, flourished over half our land. 


....Roberts Bros., of Boston, publish a lec-! 
ture On the Right Use of Books, by Prof. W. P. 
Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It is entertaining and provocative 
of thought, though exception might be taken 
to some of its forms of statement. 


-+.-An Essay on Free Trade, by Richard Haw- 
ley (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is one of the series 
of little pamphlets entitled ‘“‘ Economic Mo. 
ographs,’’ a series of essays on trade, finance, 
and political economy. It vigorously attacks 
our present tariff system. 


..-- Among the excellent Sunday-school helps 
now so abundant we would mention The Berean 
Quarterly (Nelson & Phillips), which is good 
and cheap. It has maps, plans, and music, and, 
what is new, questions for a written examina- 
tion. 


...-Leonardo da Vinci and Landseer are addi- 
tional volumes in Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s 
series of “ Artist Biographies.’’ It is sufficient 
praise to say that they are worthy of a place in 
this set of attractive little volumes. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Pror. A. Lecog DE LA Maxcue is engaged 
ona history of 8t. Martin of Tours. 


Mr. William Gilbert is preparing for a month- 
ly magazine a series of papers entitled 
** Legends of the Neckar.” 


M. Francisque Michel has in preparation a 
book on the history of civilization in Scot- 
land, based chiefly on the language of the 
country. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
agreed to publish the English Etymological 
Dictionary composed by the Philological So- 
ciety, under the direction of its president, Dr. 
Murray. 

The Commission of Documents Inédits, at- 
tached to the ministry of public instruction in 
Paris, is editing a series of documents referring 
to the English administration of the southwest 
of France. 


An important scheme for a new dictionary of 
English dramatic literature—as exhaustive as 
Mr. Collier’s, but more critical—seems to be 
coming to maturity, It is to be edited by Mr. 
Theodore Watts. 


The publication of the Duke of Argyll’s 
“Historyeof the Eastern Question’’ has been 
delayed by the outbreak of the Afghan War. 
The Duke contemplates writing a special chap- 
ter on this phase of the Eastern Question. 


The Conde da Carnota is writing the life of 
the late Duke of Saldana, who was for some time 
Portuguese minister at the Court of St. James 
and who took an active part in the political 
changes which have occurred in Portugal dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 





The appearance of the new edition of M. Van 
Eys’s ‘‘ Grammaire Basque” has unfortunately 
been delayed by the serious illness of the au- 
thor. It will not only be considerably enlarged, 
but will put forward many novel views and 
explanations of obscure points in Basque gram- 
mar. 


Messrs. Ward & Lock will shortly publish 
“Facts about Champagne and other Sparkling 
Wines,” very fully illustrated, and comprising 
historical, topographical, anecdotal, and tech- 
nical notes upon all the known sparkling wines 
of Europe and America, by Mr. Henry Vizetelly, 
British wine juror at the Paris Exhibition. 


“The American Almanac and Treasury of 
Facts, 1879,’? by A. R. Spofford, is nearly ready 
at the American News Company’s. The vol- 
ume for this year is substantially a new work, 
and gives much prominence to the great indus- 
tries of the United States, its commerce with 
other nations, and its leading agricultural 
staples and their markets, at home and abroad. 
It contains also a vast mess of miscellaneous 
statistics, embodying the essence of hundreds of 
volumes of public documents and other books 
which made the previous volume so very use- 
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in press a compendious and complete ‘‘ Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexi¢on to the Old Testament.” 
It is the work of Dr. Benjamin Davies, and has 
been carefully revised, with a concise statement 
added of the principles of Hebrew grammar, by 
Dr. Edward C. Mitchell. It is based upon the 
lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst; but the present 
edition is sa4d to contain over a thousand more 
Hebrew w«rds or forms than appear in Tre- 
gelles’s or Rots{nson’s “‘ Gesenius,” besides incor- 
porating into the body of the work all the 
grammatical forms contained” fii “Robinson’s 
analytical appendix. My. Draper also has in 
hand an “ Introduction to the Greek of the New 
Testament,” by George L. Cary, of the Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, and an address de- 
livered at Airedale College, Bradford, England, 
° Archibald Duff, Jr., on his entrance upon 
We professorship of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment theology, on ‘ The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Study of the Rise of our Doctrines,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY, 


FOR THE FIRST QUARTER, 1879. 
Price, per copy, 7 cents; per year, 25 cents. 
CONTAINS : 

1. MAP ILLUSTRATING THE LESSONS. 

2..A PLAN OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 

8. A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS. 

4. WORD STUDIES ON PERSONS AND PLACES. 


5. ENGRAVINGS OF PLACES REFERRED TO IN 
THE LESSONS. 


6. WORD PICTURES OF EACH LESSON. 
7. AN ABUNDANT VARIETY OF QUESTIONS. 


8 AN OUTLINE BIBLE READING ON EACH 
LESSON. 


9. SIX PAGES OF FIRST-CLASS MUSIC. 


10. TEST QUESTIONS FOR A WRITTEN EXAMIN- 
ATION. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. 
Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
No. 805 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


‘hese Bibles. Mn gem acknowledged to be 
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VOLUME. 


, Con 
addition to the pl Tex with 'e all 
that is essential in the study of the Bible. Furnis 
with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be at a 
anywhere or at any time in the ———_s of his 
lesson. W'! embodied the 
results of the most, recent and authentic research ._< 
Biblical Scholars, and it is believed Pe nothin, ng hes 
boon 0 omitted that can be desired in a TEACHER'S 

For sale by all the principal Booksellers throughout 
the country, or by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street New York. 
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HARPER & Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
L 
Selected Speeches and Re- 
ports on Finance and 
Taxation, 
from 1859 to 1878. By Jonny SHERMAN, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 8vo. Cloth, price, $2.50. 
“IL 
HMlealtth Primers: 


38. 
PREMATURE DEATH: 
Its Promotion or Prevention. 


4. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS SURROUND- 
INGS. 


Previously published : “‘ Health and Exercise” ; “ Al- 
cohol : its Use and Abuse.” To be followed speedily 
by other volumes. 

The Health Primers is a series of Hand-books on 
Personal and Public Hygiene, edited by eminent med- 
ical and scientific men of London. 

16mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents each. 


Il. 
Modern Fishers of Men 


among the Various Sexes, Sects, and Sets of Chartville 
Church and Community. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 
“Modern Fishers of Men” is a bright and fresh 
American story, dealing with the social and church 
life of an American village. 


Iv. 
Prehistoric Times, 


as illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners 
and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sm Joun 
Luspock. Mlustrated. Entirely new edition. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


Vv. 
The Moon. 


Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condi- 
tions, with two Lunar Photographs and many 
Illustrations. By RicHarpD A. ProcTror. New edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth. Price, $3.50, 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
[Established 40 Years.) 


MUTRORIZED REPRINTS. 


(without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER, LON- 
DON QUARTERLY AND BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
ND 





Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Subscription, hate pric 7s for rom one; $15 for the Five. 
Less than af the Fnglih Eaition Editions. oe: 
culars with fa full 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


PATENTS. | 


In connection with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of business we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent ?—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
We will immediately answer and give the 
necessary instructions. For this advice we 
make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 








hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 


of the Scientific American, 87 Park Row, 





New York. 





Marks, their costs, and how procured, with | 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0,, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
MACDONALD’S NEW STORY, 


PAUL FABER. 


By Guan Macponap, author of “Malcolm, “The 
Marquis of Lossie,” * Robert Falconer,” etc. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 75 cents. 


guage, the artistic unraveling of a well- cousenved lot, 
and happ otinention, | of nymerogs weite > ved 


HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


A by 8 “de dtomate, we are cut with our own 


Cheap Edition. 16mo. Paper cover, 75 
cents. 12mo. Fine cloth, $1.50, 


“Once in an or two a novel is printed which has 


a subtle power al once of enchai ae attention and 

also of arousing oue’s ve Sopants wom & sort of shock. 

Such is ‘ His Heart's Des! characters are drawn 
with intense power.” —Cincinnati 


ESTHETICS. 


By Eugene Veron. Being the Fourth Volume of the 
omy = of Soqromporary Science. Crown 8vo. Ex- 
ra clo 


CONTENTS : Scie and Groaping of the Arts.—Source 
and Characteristics of ist Pleasure.—Taste.— 

Genius.—What is Art ?—Definition of Asthetics.—Dec- 
orative and ——— Art.—Style.—Classification of 
the Arts, — hit Pp — Painting.— The 
Denencihelebesme 


A HOLIDAY TOUR IN EUROPE. 


By Jor. Coox ("J. C.”). Fourth Edition. 12mo. Fine 
cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 75 cents. 


“ One of the most instructive and best written books 
of travel that has of late been published in this country. 
. ... Itisa ik that statesmen and tourists may 
read with profit.”—Forney’s Philadelphia Progress. 





JEAN; 
OR, CLOUDS WITH A SILVER LINING. rik BLANCHE 
™ Wesrcorr. 12mo. Fine cloth. a 
S onan aie is quite the best American novel we have 
is winter, he Westcott’s is a name 
that is destined to take high rank, if this is only an 
example 


what she is capable of of doing asa novice in 
fottere  Pnilade iphia Evening 


A HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the 


auspices of the Connecticut Train School for 
Nurses, State Boapttel New Haven, mnecticut. 

12mo. Extracloth. §1.25. 
Rs : Part I. Medical ont Nursing. 
t Il. Directions for Monthly N Part Ill. 


Family Hygiene. 


“This is probably the very best work of the Ly 
ever given to the world, and we thoroughly assent to 
the endorsement of President Porter, of” Yale Colle ge, 
that, though brief in and simple in its form, 
it is the fruit of the experience of Sion in the super- 
yan of hospital cases and d Philadelphia 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


A Novel. Profusely Eppateetes. 8vo. Extra cloth, 
$1.25; paper cover, 75 cen’ 


“ It is not often sapmine lot to be able to 
praise a book edly ; but we can truly say that 
For Percival is a most lovely story, one of the most 


charming wor works of Gotten that has a ed for the 
it ten —Boston Li 
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BISHOP MARVIN WORKS. 


TO THE BAST BY WAY OF THE way. 
By Bishop Marvin.......... .........+. 


pape OF THE PAPACY. 
MPU cy csc asitanase¥aedeea su, saesdedaaeae 200 
BOOK po SERMONS. By Bishop Marvin..... 20 
DOCTRINAL INTEGRITY, By Bishop Marvin. 1 00 
WORK OF CHRIST. By Bishop Marvin.. 60 
a > OF mur. We does CAPLES. By Bishop 180 


AROUND ‘os wou. By E. R. Hendrix, 2 
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OUR CHILDREN. By A. G. Haygood, D.D.... 150 
WEIGHTS AND WINGS, By Dr. Decms...... 15 
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Any of the above will be se at, postpaid, on Tee 
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Liberal viscount to agents. Address 
THE ADVOCATES PUBLISHING HOUSB; 
or LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Gospel Hymns No. 3 
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SERVICE ’ OF SA SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers thpgughost out the | United States sell the 
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borhood, send at once to either of the p 


Price, Music Edition, $30 per 1 00 ‘ by Mall 
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“GOSPEL MALE CHOIR. 


By JAS. McGRANAHAN. 
The dis uishing Seogure of this new book is that 
every plece — for men pie on 2 ae 


lace h 
means og such inspiring music as is referred Mota ti the 


follow! 
CARD FROM MR. MOODY, 

“*T cordially recommend Mr. McGranahan’s 
Book of Gospel Songs, arranged for male voices, for 
use in Gospel Services. 

“* T regard the singing of appropriate pieces, such 
as are found in this book, by a male chorus, as the 
most inspiring and effective music I have ever 
heard, D. L. Moopy.” 
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for the Sunday-School, 


By Lowry, Doane, Whedon, and Vincent. 
ONLY $10 PER 100 COPIES; 


16 CENTS BY MAIL. 





This work embraces 115 Hymns and Songs adapted to the 


International Tessons for 1879. 


positions are from authors of established reputation. 

wit oe tunes indicated, selected from the old standards used in the best Church 

Hymnals, are incorporated in this work. Songs suitable fer any given Lesson are shown 
in an index prepared for that special purpose. 

All the wants of the Seng Service in the Sunday-School are met in this compilation. 

Cheapness and Excellence characterize this unique collection. Send 15 cents for a copy. 


Familiar Hymns, 


& MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New York; 73 Randolph St., Chicago. 
MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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CONDITION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES IN HOLLAND. 





Tue Protestantism of Holland is chiefly 
represented by the National Reformed and 
Christian Reformed Churches. The latter 
is a secession from the former and is a 
growing body. It is a matter of histo- 
ry, known to everybody, that the State 
Church has long been given over to Ration- 
alism. Very soon after the Reformation 
eationalistic influences began to affect the 
pulpits, and finally obtained almost entire 
possession of them. There are now strong 
evidences of a decrease of these influences, 
and of the growth of a party who, holding 
tenaciously to the Dordrecht theology, are 
called the Orthodox. They are opposed by 
the Rationalists or Unitarians, who are des- 
ignated as Moderns, The awakening may 
be said to have begun fifty years ago or 
more. The ....vement which gave birth 
to the Christian I:eformed Church was 
caused by relaxation, at the instance of 
King William I, of the formula to be 
signed by ministers, requiring them mere- 
ly to accept the Standards of the Church 
“in so far as they were in conformity 
with God's Word.” There were ministers 
who alleged that this wov'd open wide the 
door to the reception of all sorts of errors; 
and others, among whom was Mr, de Cock, 
ubjected to the interference of the king in 
spiritual matters. Mr. de Cock's plainspo- 
kenness led to his ejection, in 1834, from 
the Church; and his was the first of many 
sjections for the same reason. The ejected 
persons were not permitted to meet tegether, 
under penalty of fines and imprisonment. 
Some came to America, to escape persecu- 
tion; but in the reign of William II they 
were recognized as a religious body. Their 
preaching met with great acceptance among 
the common people, and they soon formed 
considerable congregations. Their first 
thought was to found a theological school at 
Kampen, where their young ministers might 
be carefully trained. This school, with six 
professors, has an annual average of 75 stu- 
dents, and the Church has no less than 150,- 
000 members, gathered into 350 congrega- 
tions and served by 260 ministers. The 
Church is especially active in providing 
schools for children where religious instruc- 
tion is given, the Bible pot being used in the 
state schools. They are thorough Calvin- 
ists. 

In the State Church there has been a 
severe struggle between the Orthodox and 
Modern parties for mastery. Every minis- 
ter, to adopt the Holland correspondence of 
the London Times, is distinctly known 
and designated as ‘‘Orthodox” or ‘“Modern.” 
Orthodox and Modern may be heard to pro 
pound their own individual theology from 
the same pulpit on the same Sunday. Until 
twelve years ago the régime of the Dutch 
Church was essentially aristocratic. The 
elders and deacons, men of position, intelli- 
gence, and education, elected and re-elected 
their friends, relatives, each other, or them- 
selves, as the case might be. From the 
body of these ‘‘Church Councils” it was that 
deputies were sent to the annual gatherings 
of the Classis, which advises the Synod, the 
highest authority in the Church. For a 
tong time these synodal deliberations were 
carried on in a liberal spirit, the moderate 
Liberals generally gaining their points. 
But then came the demand for universal 
suffrage, which was favored by the Orthodox 
and opposed by the Liberals, The project 
was carried, and it conferred decided advan- 
tages on the Orthodox, who are “ gaining 
ground steadily day by day, in such meas- 
ure as could hardly have been expected a 
few years ago.” In a letter to the Christian 
Intelligencer from Utrecht we read: “In Ley- 
den the theological faculty is quite neologic- 
al, it is true; but it is only a very limited 
number of theological students who study 
there. Utrecht has a great majority, and 
Groningen is now nearly as Orthodox as 
Utrecht itself. In the churches and church 
consistories the relation between the parties 
is still more favorable to Orthodoxy. Near- 
ly all places becoming vacant choose faith: 
ful and Orthodox pastors, a very few excep- 
tions scarcely being left where Modern ones 
are desired. A few years hence, and we may 
expect that im the most natural way all cler- 
gymen in the Dutch Reformed, Church will 
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belong to the Orthodox.” The rising pow- 
er of the Orthodox party has both fright 
ened and disgusted the Liberals, who left 
the Church in large numbers. Some of 
them have formed what they call a Free 
Communion, and others have formed other 
latitudinarian associations. All this has 
been of benefit to the Orthodox party. 

There is, however, according to the cor- 
respondent quoted, much yet in the con- 
dition of the State Church which is net 
hopeful and satisfactory. ‘It cannot be 
denied,” he says, ‘‘ that, though the kernel 
of the nation keeps strongly hold of the 
Gospel truth, with that steadfast tenacity 
which is one of the marked features of its 
character, a spirit of incredulity and levity 
is spreading and fiercely raging among many 
classes of society. This spirit, utterly 
estranged from Christ and his Gospel, pre- 
vails among all who, either by religious in- 
difference or by superficiality of judgmeut, 
look superciliously down on humble and 
earnest faith, and call themselves, with not a 
little rather ridiculous haughtiness, the 
‘developed,’ the ‘enlightened,’ the 
‘thoughtful’ part of the nation. Unhap- 
pily, these men predominate actually in 
politics and legislation, disposing of the 
great majority in our House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The secularizing of state education has 
been a question over which the parties have 
warred flervely. The hodox and ‘‘Anti- 
Revolutionists” or Protestant Ultramontanes 
have for many years taken issue on the Sec- 
ular Education Act of 1857, which they wish 
to see abrogated. The elections last year, 
almost entirely turning on this question, have 
resulted in giving the Liberals a majority of 
16 in a Chamber of 80 over the three dis- 
united fractions of Conservatives, Catholics, 
and Anti-Revolutionists. The Liberal mem- 
bers are all in favor of secular education. 
Dr. Kuyper, the Orthodox Churchman who 
resigned his ministry some years ago in 
order that he might speak for the denomina- 
tional schools in the Chamber, has for the 
present retired into private life. The state 
has made a law respecting theological pro- 
fessorships which ought to receive the ap- 
probation of all parties, The state bas re- 
linquished the right of appointing professors 
in the universities to teach doginatics, canon- 
ic law, pastoral and practical theology, 
etc., and allowing the Synod to elect the 
professors. It retains, however, the chairs of 
church history, exegesis, and hermeneutics. 

Neither the National nor the Christian Re- 
formed Church is active in missionary 
work, Some of the members of the former 
have united todo something for the heath- 
en; amd the latter has « mission among the 
heathen and one among the Jews. No week- 
day prayer-meetings are held in the State 
Church and only a few in the dissenting 
communion. There is need, apparently, of 
a more complete reformation than the Re- 
formed Church of Holland has known since 
it was instituted. 

a 

Tue Pope, in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Cologne, speaks at length of the relations 
between the Vatican and the Government of 
Germany, of the principles that sare guiding 
the Supreme Pontiff, and. of bis desire for 
peace with the state. He began his pontificate, 
he says, with the attempt to recall princes and 
people to peace and friendship with the Church. 
He was especially desirous, he continues, that 
the noble German nation—all discords being 
allayed and the safety of the Church assured— 
should enjoy the fruits of a durable peace. 
This will continue to be his desire as long as he 
lives. ‘* Never,’’ he says, “shall we be tran- 
quil so long as we see, to the detriment of 
souls, the pastors of the Church condemned or 
exiled, the priestly ministry trammeled by 
every kind of restraint, the religious bodies and 
pious congregations dispersed, and the educa- 
tion of the young, not even excepting the sem- 
inaries, withdrawn from episcopal vigilance and 
authority. But, in order that it may be grant- 
ed us more promptly and fally to accomplish 
this work of salvation, we appeal, venerable 
brother, to you and the other iMustrious bishops 
of those regions, so that, joining, your wishes 
and forces with ours, you may bring about the 
accomplishment of this work, acting in such a 
manner that the faithful consigned to your care 
may show themselves more and more obedient 
to the teachings of the Chureh, and to observe 
with always greater reverence the prescriptions 
of divine law, ip order that the faith which they 
bave in common with us may become more 
evident by the example of the good.works it 
has been granted them to manifest in Jesus 
Christ. It will result that through their docil- 
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efits of peace and to long enjoy its salutary 
fruits.” 


...¢Rhe Baptist Year Book for 1879, soon to 
be issued, will report the total membership of 
Baptist churches in the United States at 2,102,- 
084, which shows an increase of 77,810. The 
number of associations is 1,075—increase 27 ; 
of churches, 24,499—increase 591; of ordained 
ministers, 14,954—increase 358, The additions 
by baptism were 102,736; by letter, 40,046; by 
experience, 8,089; and by restoration, 13,257. 
The diminutions were 18,385 by death, 41,465 by 
letter, 30,266 by. exclusion, and 6,823 by 
erasure. Every item shows an _ increase. 
Georgia is still the banner state of the denom- 
ination, reporting 216,962 members. Virginia 
returns 202,731; Kentucky, 150,743; North 
Carolina, 155,881 ; South Carolina, 180,382 ; Mis- 
sissippi, 115,802 ; New York, 113,264; Tennessee, 
12,951. There are no other states which have 
100,000 or more. Nevada has the smallest 
number of any of the states. It returns only 
$2. The exclusions were most numerous tn 
Georgia (5,182), Virginia (4,182), and Kentucky 
(3,311). The additious by baptism were most 
bumerous iu Virginia (15,702), Georgia (15,944), 
and North Carolina (0,368). 


.... A correspondent of the Mplscopal Record- 
er has come into possession of a copy of the 
‘Report of the Confraterntty of the Blessed 
Sacrameut for 1878,” and gives some particulars 
from it. The C. B. 8., of which Camon Carter, 
of Englaud, is superior general, has for its ob- 
ject the spreading of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the elements of the Lord’s Supper. 
It holds that the ordinance should be adminis- 
tered with all the ceremony and vestments used 
in the Church of Rome, and favors the offering 
of prayers for the dead, auricular confession, 
etc. The roll of the Confraternity now con- 
tains the names of 938 priests-agsociate, there 
being a net increase of four. Between 300 and 
800 lay ussociates were admitted during the 
year, the whole number being 10,563. Twenty- 
one new wards were formed in England, 1 in 
India, 1 in Canada, and 1 in South Africa ; and 6 
have been broken up. The income was $5,809 
aud the expenditures $4,463. 


...-The South India Couference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met at Madras on 
the 5th of December, and adjourned on the 11th, 
Bishop Bowman presided. The increase in 
membership of the Church was reported to be 
800, the total membership belpg. bow about 
2,000.- About one-tenth of these are natives, 
who have doubled since a year ago. There are 
14 church boildjngs and 6 parsonages in the 
Conference, valued in all at $90,000. The col- 
lections for all purposes during the year 
amounted to about $50,000. This is the self-sup- 
porting work which sprang from the Jabors of 
Mr. Taylor, in 1872. 


...-The Engtish Church Union now consists 
of 17,522 members and associates, of whom 
9,600 are men. During the past year 1,585 new 
members were received, but 1,146 died, retired, 
or were excluded, leaving the net gain at 439. 
Of the whole number of members, 2,500 are 
clergymen, tQere being no increase “in the past 
two years. Phe Church Times (Ritualist) says 
this is ‘“‘due chiefly to the severe pressure 
which has been put upon the priesthood, not 


only by, the and the seep- 
lar pregs; butby Be otahe ops," Inthe 
clerical list are the names of ten dishopg. 


...-The Roman Catholics have not succeeded 
very well in Virginia. In the entire state there 
is only a Catholic population of 17,000. A cor- 
respondent of the Hxaminer and Chronicle says 
they lose two of their immigrants where they 
make one native convert. Bishop Keane is 
making special efforts now to draw in the col- 
ored people. A special service was held in the 
Cathedral at Richmond recently for this pur- 
pose and there was a crowded house. The 
colored pastors do not greatly fear for the 
results. 7 


....What havoc the Falk laws have wrought 
in the twelve Roman Catholic dioceses cf Prus- 
sia is shown tna table of statistics of vacant 
parishes. In the Diocese of Breslau there are 
200 vacant parishes and stations; in Vologne, 
187; in Treves, 163; and in Minster, 149. In all, 
there are 1,068. As Dr. Falk bas again ap- 
nounced that the state will make no important 
concessions, it would seem to be wise for the 
Church authorities to prepare to submit. 


...- The Rey. G. H. Adams, of Colorado, has 
been appointed superintendent of. the missions, 
in Arizona of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Methodist Church bas but two ministers 


now in that territory ; but it is intended to send 
several to re-enforce them during the approach- 


«+The statistics. for. 1878- of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Great Britain report 21 
archbishops and DBidhéps, 2,175 prieste, and | 
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1,886 churches. The increase of the past year 
was of 89 priests and 88 cliurches. In Scotland 
there are 6 bishops and 272 priests. 


.... Thirty-two presbyteries have voted in the 
affirmative on the overture for reduced repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly and twenty- 
one have rejected it. 


....The Archbishop of York and ten bishops 
ordained 420 candidates on St. Thomas’s Day, 
of whom 223 were deacons. 


....Arehbishop Tait, of Canterbury, has noe 
intention of resigning, rumors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


fa nso 
e e 
Missions. 

WE have frequently spoken of the excel 
lent work done by the China Inland Mission. 
Its missionaries are among the most daring, and 
patient, and persistent Christian workers in the 
Empire. They have penetrated to nearly every 
part of the country, and established stations in 
provinces never before entered by Protestants. 
The London Times gives an account, with laud- 
atory comments, of a tour by the Rev. John 
M’Carthy, » member of the Mission, west from 
Ching-Kiang, at the mouth of the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, through the provinces of Hu-peh and 
8z-Chuen, and south and west through Kwei- 
Chau and Yunnan to BhAmo, fn Burmah; an 
undertaking which we have mentioned as hav- 
ing been accomplished, but of which we had no 
details. Mr. M’Carthy left Ching-Kiang in 
January, 1877, and went by steamer and boat to 
Wan, on the eastern border of the Province of 
8z-Chuen. He met with no hostility from the 
natives; but thefurther he got from the coast 
the more friendly were the people, From Wan, 
which is in the midst of a very productive 
country, Mr. M’Carthy walked west 260 miles, 
to Shun-King. Here he found a very strong 
feeling against the Roman Catholics, who 
had been very numerous. He next went 
to Kwei-Yang, where the Mission bas a sta- 
tion; and, as he traveled quietly and wore the 
Chinese drese, he was not molested, but was 
permitted to mingle freely with the natives. In 
this place the French Catholics have been very 
successful, as they have all through the prov- 
inces of 8z-Chuen and Kwei-Chau, counting 
their followers by thousands, They have places 
of worship to all the cities and many of the 
larger towns, and the missionaries appear te 
have very considerable influence. At the capi- 
tal of Kwei-Chau there are two cathedrals ; and 
in some of the shops crucifixes and other things 
used in worship may be purchased, which of it 
self would show that their adherents must be 
numerous. Mr. M’Carthy met with no difficul- 
ties in his journey through the Province of 
Yunnan, whose climate he highly praises. He 
arrived in Burmak August 26th. Mr. Cameron, 
a brother missionary, went. west from Chun- 
King to Tibet. 














....We noticed some time ago the appoint- 
ment of an Anglican bishop for Rangoon, Bur- 
mah. Burmah as a missionary field is occu- 
pied chiefly by the Baptist, Roman Catholic, 
and High Church Anglican missions. The mis- 
sions of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel were begun about twenty years ago, in 
Maulmain, and have had considerable success. 
The Rev. Dr. J. N. Cushing, of the American 
Baptist Mission, writes an account of the work 
of the Society to The National Baptist, We saye 
the station at Meulmain has been virtually 
abandoned, and that Rangoon bas become the 
chief station and center of the Society’s mis 
sions. At Rangoon there is a good-sized«Bur- 
man church, composed in part of disaffected 
members of the Baptist Mission. St. John’s 
College, which has a good building, containe 
nearly five hundred scholars and exerts a wide 
and strong influence. Kernendine, about four 
miles from’ Rangoon, a Baptist outstation, 
has been taken possession of by the 
Society’s missionaries, who have gained 
several adherents and are about to erect 
a large mission building. The Society has also 
roission stations at Thayetnyo, Mandalay, and 
Toungu. Except at Toungu, the Society's work 
is chiefly among the Burmans. At this place 
there is a flourishing mission among the Karene. 
Some years ago Mre. Mason entered this field, 
under the auspices of the 8. P. G., to take charge 
of such churches or fragments of churches as 
she could persuade, through attachment to her, 
to abandon the American missionaries and 
accept English missionaries. These Christians, 
if left without outside interference, would have 
harmonized in time with their brethren; but 
the Society received: them gladly, Statistics 
publishents April_Jegt, state, that in the, pre- 
vious ‘six months. there. were 660 baptisms in 
the mountains and, that, the number of com- 
my <1 to 700, The missionaries 
expect to devote all the dry season, now begin- 
ning, to extensive tours {n the mountains; not 
only among the Christian villages, but among 
the Red Karens ‘and other heathen tribes. Be- 
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missionaries in Burmah, they can, travel with- 
out any difficulty in the wild regions.” 


..--The Engiish Baptist preliminary expedi- 
tion up the Congo or Livingstone River has 
returned to the coast, and Mr. Comber, the 
head of it, is nowin England. The furthest 





point from the coast reached by Mr. Comber 
was Makuta, which in a direct line is about 
210 miles; but by the route the expedition was 
compelled to take it is a third further, per- 
haps. The expedition embarked at Banana, at 
the mouth of the Livingstone, ascending the 
river about 90 miles, to Mussuca, where they left 
it, on account of Livingstone Falls, and went 
east and south to San Salvador, After consid- 
erable stay here, they continued their journey 
northeast to Makuta, which is twenty or thirty 
miles south of the Livingstone and about half 
way from Mussuca to Stanley’s Pool, the end 
of the Falls. The people were generally friend- 
ly, though the chiefs required large presents. 
Mr. Comber thinks that San Salvador furnishes 
the best base of operations for reaching the 
interior. The Society is to decide shortly 
whether it will accept Mr. Comber’s sugges- 
tions. Mr. Comber thinks that from San Sal- 
vador it will be possible to travel] by land to 
Stanley’s Pool, where a steamer can be put on 
the river and ascend the Central Livingstone. 


..The Calvinistie Methodist Church of 
Wales has a flourishing mission in northeast 
Bengal, India, among the Khasses. The mic- 
sionary staff consists of six persons, who have 
charge of nine native evangelists, twenty 
churches, and thirty-nine preaching stations. 
An important part of the mission work is done 
in schools, in which 2,000 childzen are gathered. 


Hews of the Week, 


CONSIDERABLE political excitement has 
been created in France by the opposition of the 
Assembly to the appointment of a Gen. Gresley 
as minister of war, who is claimed not to bea 
hearty Republican. The recent “declaration” 
of the ministry has also failed to meet a warm 
approval. It says that the senatorial elections 
are a striking indication of the adhesion of the 
people to the Republican policy. It alludes 
favorably to the work of the Berlin Congress, 
and hopefully to the execution and results of 
the Treaty of Berlin. It refers to the pardons of 
Communists already granted and promises a 














tion announces that the government will vig- 
flamtly supervise the observance of the law 
regulating the relations between civil and re- 
ligious society ; be inexorable toward oflicials 
attacking the Republic; and will not use the 
freedom of action gained by denouncing the 
treaties of commerce to depart from the prin- 
ciples which recently so developed the com- 
merce of the country. All this, however, is 
pronounced as nothing more than ‘ general- 
ities,” indicating no strong interest in the 
progress of republicanism to Frauce. 


.- Following the destruction of the Brooks 
building by fire in this city, avother large fire 
broke out in Worth Street ou Friday night last, 
burning several large dry goods establishinents. 
The total losses, as far as cam be learned, 
amount to $2,663,000 und are distributed 
among more than twenty-five firms. The in- 
surances, Which umount to $3,639,500, were 
scattered among a large number of domes- 
tic companies. The few foreign companies 
that held risks suffer heavily.——The dwelliug 
of Dr. Arthur Kemble, at Salem, Mass., with 
its contents, including a valuuble library and 
works of art, was burned on the 16th, involving 
a loss of $12,000. 

-- The will of the late Mrs. Phebe Whipple, 
of Providence, R. I., makes bequests to 1% relig- 
ious and charitable institutions, including 
#1,000 to the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, $1,000 to the American Colont- 
zution Society, $1,000 to the Rhode Island Bap- 
tist State Convention, $500 to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and #500 for the 
Normal and Theological lustitute at Nashville, 
Teun. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Clusively to state matters of common interest 
to all the people of that state, without a word 
about national affairs or a word even to sug- 
gest the party to which he belongs. It was an 
excellent message. 


.-The report of the New Orleans Howard 
Benevolent Association shows that over 35,000 
sick were cared for and 60,000 poor assisted in 
that city during the last yellow fever epidemic, 
at a cost of $380,000, which had been contrib- 
uted by our principal towns and cities all over 
the country. 


.---The famous old American frigate ‘ Con- 
stitution’? (Old Ironsides) ran ashore, last 
week, near St. Alban’s Head, coast of England. 
She was successfully got off. The frigate was 
built in 1794, figured conspicuously in the 1812 
War, and is now cruising as a school-ship. 


-»--Prof. N. P. Hill (Rep.) was elected U. 8. 
senator from Colorado, on the 14th inst. He is 
the manager of large smelting works in that 
state and a man of ability and culture. He 
was formerly professor of chemistry in Brown 
University. 

..-The Turko-Greek commission to decide 
the boundary line between the two countries 
will assemble at Jenina, a place which the 
Greeks insist shall be included in their territory. 


...Oxford’s boatmen send word to the Har 
vard crew that challenged them that they can- 
not rowa race in August, and the proposed 
contest between the two is abandoned. 


.-The late Caleb Cushing’s will will soon 
be probated. It is supposed that he left prop- 
erty worth $1,000,000, much of it being land in 
the South and West. 


.. The earthquakes at Jacksonville, Fla,, at 
midnight on the 12th inst., lasted about 30 
seconds, giving the houses a hard shaking. No 
damage was done. 


.- The British entered Kandahar on the 8th 
inst., without opposition. The Afghan forces at 
Cabul are reported as disorganized. 


. Eight prisoners attempted to escape from 
the jail at Owenton, Ky., onthe 17th. One was 
shot by the jailer. 


.-The U. 8. Supreme Court has confirmed 
the constitutionality of the last law of Congress 
against polygamy. 
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.... Senator Edmunds has introduced a reso- 
lution into the Senate aflirming that the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution are duly ratified and are cf 
equal foree with the other parts of the Consti- 
tution, and instructing the Judiciary Committee 
to report a bill for the protection of all citizens 
in their political rights. ‘The Democrats are 
said to be in doubt as to the policy of opposing 
it. 

.. The following gentlemen have been elect- 
ed officers of the Yale Alumni Association for 
the ensuing year : President—Charles Tracy, ’32. 
Vice-Presidents—E. C. Stedman, 53; William 
C. Whitney, 63. Secretary—R. W. De Forest, 
70. Treasurer—Joseph C. Jackson, 57. Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Charles Holt, 65; J. F. 
Kernochan, 63; Lyman H, Bagg, ’69; William 
C. Gulliver, 70; Arthur M. Dodge, °74. 


.. «Governor McClellan, in his message to the 
New Jersey legislature, confines. himself ex- 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, O. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


Notwithstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintaii.ed our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just 
as itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs, changing styles, ete., in order to make them as 
attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we bavethe FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take.advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with bis 
22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 

‘We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as it is entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 


120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, oO. 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

@~ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

63” No notice can be taken of aponymous com- 
saunications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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THE ARGUMENT AGAINST 
REVISION. 


THe few who object toa revision of our 
authorized version of the Bible do not deny 
that it is in parts erroneous, und that, if cor- 
rected, it would better represent the original 
Word of God. But they object to the cor- 
rection of errors, on the ground that any 
change—and especially any omission of por- 
tions of the text—would shock the pious 
sensibilities of very many common Chris- 
tians, who have been in the habit of looking 
upon our version not as a translation, but as 
if it contained the very original words of 
inspiration. They fear that many people 
will be led to raise the skeptical question 
whether, if the verse about the angel trou- 
bling the pool is not genuine, other and 
longer passages, or even whole books of the 
Bible, are genuine; and that there is no tell- 
ing what will be the devastation of faith if 
the flood-gates are opened. 

We answer that the flood-gates are already 
opened. The people already know that there 
is such a science as biblical criticism. We 
know a learned American commentator who 
was taught by his mother that the English 
version was made by seventy men, whose 
separate translations miraculously agreed to 
a single letter. The time when a child could 
learn that has passed. If it was once best 
to deceive the people and let them believe a 
lie, it is now best no longer. Honesty is 
now the best policy. It is, as a mere matter 
of prudence, best that Christian people 
should have in their hands a Bible on which 
they can depend, and which shall not. per- 
petually put them in the false position of 
having to explain or defend what does not 
belong in it or what was misapprehended 
by the early translators. 

We would not have the sensibilities of 
superstitious Christians rudely shocked; but 
the first duty of the Church toward the 
Bible is that of simple honesty. If the pres- 
ent version contains serious errors, and we 

cap mend them, simple honesty requires 





that they be mended. If some people are 
incidentally confused or made to stumble 
thereby, we must try to enlighten them. 
We must not be concerned by the fear that 
our fidelity to God’s truth will make them 
skeptics. We must put faith in God and 
truth. Infidelity is the great and crying 
sin of the Church. 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Tue House Committee on Education and 
Labor have made a report, in which they 
recommend Congress to pass a bill, also re- 
ported, containing a series of provisions 
operative upon masters of vessels, and for- 
bidding them, under prescribed penalties, 
from taking on board any vessel at any 
place more than fifteen Chinese passengers 
for the purpose of bringing them to the 
United States. The bill has numerous re- 
citals and details; yet this is the gist of the 
proposed law. The Committee make no 
effort to conceal the fact that such a law 
would be in direct conflict with the sixth 
and seventh articles of the Treaty of 1868 
with China. They admit that it would be a 
virtual repeal of that treaty by the authority 
of Congress, and claim that Congress has 
this right of repeal and urge its exercise as 
an imperative demand of good policy, espe 
cially since the treaty-making power has 
hitherto failed to furnish the necessary 
remedy. 

On the question of mere power the Com- 

mittee are undoubtedly right. Congress 
has the power by legislation to change or 
abrogate any existing treaty, either directly, 
as was done by the Act of July 7th, 1798, de- 
claring all the treaties with France to be no 
longer binding upon the United States, or 
indirectly, by passing laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of such a treaty. The Presi- 
dent has no such power. He can make a 
treaty; but he can change or abrogate it only 
-by making another one, and in this transac- 
tion the foreign government is always a 
party. That the power exists in Congress has 
been affirmed by the courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That 
it ought to exist somewhere in every gov- 
ernment is entirely obvious and generally 
acknowledged, Circumstances may arise 
that would justify a nation in setting aside 
a treaty and regarding it as no longer bind- 
ing. The measure is always an extreme one, 
and involves the nation that adopts it in the 
usual liabilities attendant upon violated 
treaties, or upon their abrogation without the 
consent of the other parties thereto. 
As to the question of policy, we think that 
the Committee are far more scared than 
hurt. There is really nothing in the ques- 
.tion of Chinese immigration, aside from un- 
reasonable passions, making it either neces- 
sary or expedient to resort to so extreme a 
measure as the virtual abrogation of the 
Burlingame Treaty by the authority of Con- 
gress. The Emperor of China has just sent 
an embassy to this country, and that embas- 
sy has been formally recognized and ac- 
knowledged by the President. It is perfect- 
ly competent and it would be highly court- 
eous for the President to open the question 
for negotiation, and propose a modification 
of the Burlingame Treaty, provided there 
are evils arising under it which make its 
longer continuance in the present form inex- 
pedient for the United States. This is the 
usual way of correcting mistakes in treaties 
or making them better. It is entirely peace 
ful and respectful in its character and its 
process, and saves a nation from the impu- 
tation of violating its treaties. Their legis- 
lative abrogation is a summary act of su- 
preme power, that disregards all the views 
and all the claims of the other parties to 
such compacts and takes all the perils of 
such a measure, It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will, at least, think twice before adopt- 
ing the bill reported by the Committee. 

It may be well to remember that two can 
play at the same game. If the United 
States should offer this insult to the Chincse 
Emperor, it would supply him with a strong 
provocation to reciprocate the compliment, 
and abrogate all the commercial treaties 
between the United States and China, by 
which important rights ‘and’ privileges are 
secured, and withdraw from United States 
citizens even the privilege of residence in 
that country. We should certainly lose by 
the measure all the advantages in China 
derived from this particular treaty,.since no 
one will pretend that it would be operative 





in our favor there if abrogated here. The 
advantages must be reciprocal or they can- 
not be enjoyed by either party. Such a law 
would undoubtedly be offensive to the Chi- 
nese government, and might and probably 
would be followed by imperial edicts that 
had better, from mere considerations of 
selfish prudence, be anticipated before offer- 
ing a provocation for them. The proper 
course, on this ground, is to leave the ques- 
tion, for the present at least, with the treaty 
power. If such be the judgment of Con- 
gress, there is no objection to the passage 
of a resolution calling the attention of the 
President to the subject and asking him to 
seek a modification of the Burlingame 
Treaty, or even its total abrogation, with 
the consent of China. This would be much 
wiser than the hot-headed measure proposed 
by the Committee. 

There is in the facts no occasion to justify 
such a measure. The number of Chinamen 
in this country, or the number that is likely 
to be here with the treaty unmodified, is a 
mere handful, as compared with our whole 
population. There is no danger from their 
presence to our civilization or to the inter- 
ests of our industrial system. The fact that 
they are heathen in their religion is no rea- 
son for their exclusion from our shores. 
This anti-Mongolian fury has no existence 
except among a very small fragment of the 
American people; and with them it is an 
unreasonable passion, as anti-American as it 
is anti-Mongolian in what it demands. 
Shall the whole people of the United States, 
in order to gratify this passion, abandon 
their long-cherished principles, and build a 
wall of legal exclusion against Chinamen, 
and withal, in so doing, trample a treaty 
under foot? There is but one sensible answer 
to this question, and that is in the negative. 
The facts furnish no justifying occasion for 
the law proposed by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 





CAN'T PAY. 


WE recently commented upon the excel- 
lent words of Governor Porter, of Tennessee, 
in which he expressed the opinion that the 
people of that state are able to pay and 
should pay its entire debt. We are sorry 
that his term has expired, and that he is suc- 
ceeded by Governor Marks, who says that 
the people can’t pay. The taxpayers are 
too poor to pay the interest on the nominal 
debt of the state; and if the legislature 
undertakes to adopt any plan of settlement 
with the bondholders, it must be understood 
beforehand that nothing shall be considered 
as binding until the plan has been submitted 
to the people for ratification and has by 
them been ratified. This is about the sub- 
stance of what Governor Marks has to say. 
Is it, then, a fact, that Tennessee can’t 
pay, provided the people had the will 
to pay? Not at all. What the bond- 
holders want, and should have,~is the 
interest’ on their bonds, and also ‘the princi- 
pal when the bonds mature. The back in- 
terest now amounts to about four millions 
of dollars; and had the legislature taxed 
the people, as the people of other states are 
taxed, there would have been no back inter-. 
est. The interest has accumulated from 
year to year simply because there has been 
no provision for its payment; and this is 
due to the fact not of absolute inability, but 
a want of disposition to make the payment, 
and this want is just the present difficulty. 
The report of the state comptroller, recent- 
ly made, places the aggregate assessed valu- 
ation of the property of the state at $223,- 
212,158, which is probably less by at least a 
hundred millions of dollars than the real 
value, Fora state, with such a valuation, 
to say that it cannot pay the intcrcst on 
about twenty millions of dollars is to in- 
sult common sense. Nobody believes it, 
The people of Tennessee themselves don’t 
believe it. 

If we compare the rate of taxation in Ten- 
nessee with that of other states, we shall 
come to the same conclusion. The rate in 
Tennessee in 1877 was ten cents on one hun- 
dred dollars. In Georgia and Virginia it 
was fifty cents; in Mississippi, sixty-five 
cents; in Alabama, seventy cents; in 
Florida, ninety cents; in Arkansas, one 
dollar; and in Louisiana, one dollar and 
forty-five cents. How happens it that Ten- 
nessee is so much poorer than these other 
Southern states, where taxes in 1877 were 





much higher? Her rate of taxation is ex- 


ceedingly low, as compared with that in 
most of the other states of the Union. She 


has only to bring herself up to something 


like their level, and all her difficulty about 
the funds with which to pay the interest on 
her debt will speedily disappear. 

No, Governor Marks, this ‘‘can’t pay” 
doctrine will not do. Itis an old disguise 
and in this case altogether too thin to pass 
muster among sensible people. The figures 
contradict the statement, and prove that 
Tennessee can pay, if she will. What she 
wants is the will; and if she declines to 
have this, then let her have the courage, 
without any whining or wry faces, to take 
the obloquy and the shame which a just 
public sentiment will heap upon her. Repu- 
diators and rogues must carry their own ear- 
maiks, 





Cditorial Notes, 


Our ‘editorials on ‘‘ Plainspokenness”? and 
the “‘ Historical Belief in Vermont” bring us 
quite as many expressions of approval and not 
so many of disapproval as we expected. One 
Congregational minister in Ohio writes: ‘I 
want to tell you that I like your articles on the 
‘historic belief’ resolutions in Vermont, 
You'll see enough fists doubled. But I clapmy 
hands.”” Another Congregational pastor, from 
the same state, speaking of the announcement 
of The Congregationalist that it will do its best 
to secure such action as will drive out of the 
denomination those that do not hold all 
the articles of its Evangelical creed, says: 
“Tt seems to me that Christian ministers have 
enough to do in meeting the skepticism of the 
times, out of the churches and in them too, 
without having to stand on the defensive with 
their own brethren. It may be that the battle 
must be fought for liberty of opinion against 
the infallibility of interpretation. . . . The West 
is not disposed to bow the neck to the New 
England yoke. The Western ministers, I know, 
are not disposed to controversy, nor have they 
leisure for scholastic speculations. They have 
a higher motive and work before them. But, 
if our Eastern brethren cannot rest content 
with Christian liberty of opinion where agree- 
ment is absolutely impossible, why, in 
the name of common sense, do _ they 
not join the denominations who have already 
formularies sufficiently definite to satisfy their 
scrupulous convictions, without disturbing the 
Christian peace and endeavoring to lead again 
to bondage their brethern who have found rest 
in other conceptions of Christ and his relations 
to men than they have, The historic experience 
of the Christian Church ought to teach them 
this lesson. The divisions and the turmoils of 
the past in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
history should teach them the danger of again 
unsettling the minds of the people, and giving 
to the skeptics and doubters another addition to 
the long list of occasions to say in derision: ‘See 
how these Christians quarrel about what their 
inspired Book teaches !’”” 





We cheerfully give immediate space to the 
following note from Dr. G. L. Walker, received 
just as we go to press: 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Except for your direct call upon me by 
name, concerning the question whether the Rev. 
Dr. G. N. Boardman, of Chicago, ‘had any 
knowledge’ of that elementary declaration of 
moral principles known as the Vermont Reso- 
lution ‘before it was read in the Convention, 
and whether he has manifested any interest in 
it’ since, you would not have been troubled 
with this note. 

‘But, being summoned to testify on the mat- 
ter, 1 believe myself in a position (possibilities 
of mistakes excepted) to state : 

1, That Dr. Boardman never had any con- 
ference with the author of the resolution upon 
the subject of it, and never heard of the reso- 
lution till it passed out of the author’s hands. 

“2, That when the resolution was in my pos- 
session, and just before the afternoon session at 
which it was presented to the business com- 
mittee, it was shown by me to Prof. Boardman 
(my brother-in-law), who happened to be pres- 
ent. Not, however, in the way of consultation; 
but as the simple impartation to him of a fact 
which was to be brought before the convention, 

“3, That during the July or August following 
Dr. Boardman sent to the present writer a paper 
controverting the idea (advocated by some of 
the opponents of the resolution) that the Ober- 
lin Council had altered the basis of the Congre- 
gational body, making it ‘Evangelical,’ where- 
as it had before been ‘Denominational,’ This 
paper—in which I do not think the resolution 
was spoken of, though memory may be in error 
on this point—was sent by me, without Dr. 
Boardman’s kuowledge or consent, to the Ver- 
mont Chronicle, and there published. 

“4, Whether Dr. Boardman approves the 
resolution I do not know; and, if its precise 
phraseology is considered, I considerably doubt. 





“If this statement, asked for from nic, of Dr. 
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Boardman’s ‘interest’ in the resolution is un- 
satisfactory, he is of age. Ask him. 

“‘T take advantage of this opportunity, given 
me by yourself, to call your attention again to 
the distinct allegations made-by you in your 
editorial of Dec. 26th concerning the origin of 
the Vermont Resolution. You then stated, 
without reserve, that ‘it was in the last Trien- 
nial National Council that the plan appears to 
have been concocted which is now disturbing 
the Vermont churches.’ You then said ‘ Ver- 
mont was chosen as the field on which to begin 
the fight,’ and you voluntarily went on to give 
‘reasons’ for the choice of that ‘field,’ one of 
which you find in my presence there. And by 
every fair implication of language you aver that 
the Vermont Resolution was the result of a 
‘plan’ ‘concocted’ at the National Council. 

“These asseverations I denied, on my per- 
sonal r‘ sponsibility, in my letter incorporated 
in your editorial of this week. 

“In your comments on this point of my de- 
nial you make remarks which I am reluctant to 
characterize as evasive and disingenuous, But 
this is a matter of importance not to be passed 
over in an easy paragraph. 

“That in your editorial of December 26th you 
epoke of me in opprobrious language and ina 
manner, so far as lam aware, wholly unpro- 
voked, is not a matter of much importance 
either to the public or to me; but it is of im- 
portance to know whether your allegations con- 
cerning the ‘ Triennial Council’ and the selec- 
tion ‘of the field on which to begin the fight’. 
and the origin of the Vermont Resolution are 
true. That is a question of wide and of public 
interest. Many others besides the present 
writer are concerned in that issue. The repu- 
tation of the whole National Council is affected 
in your general and unparticularizing charge. 

“T call upon you, therefore, to make good 
these distinct allegations of your editorial, or 
to retract them in a direct and honorable man- 


ner, 
*¢ Yours respectfully, 


Gro. LEON WALKER. 
“ BRATTLEBORO, January 18th, 1879." 


As to whatever Dr. Walker states as coming 
within his own knowledge, what he says is final. 
We are surprised to learn from him that the in- 
troduction of the resolution impugning the hon- 
esty of Vermont pastors was not so well con- 
sidered and had not been the subject of so much 
consultation as it deserved, and as we said 
“appeared” to be the case. We cannot give 
proof that the resolution was discussed and 
planned out in Detroit, at the meeting of the 
General Council, for we do not believe and 
never said it was. We only know that there 
was at that meeting a very strong influence 
exerted by those who had the management of 
its business (of whom Dr. Walker was one) to 
“stiffen up orthodoxy”; not simply to hold 
the ministry to a stricter accountability 
for their personal character, but also for 
their theological belief. It was precisely in the 
line of that influence at Detroit that this rude 
resolution was introduced into the Vermont 
Convention. It is the place where it might 
have been expected. It is a fact that not a few 
men in the Congregational body do desire this 
greater stringency. Dr. Walker and Dr. John- 
son represent them in Vermont. Dr. Cushing 
and The Congreyationalist represent them in 
Massachusetts,. Dr. Boardman represents them 
in IMinois. That they are working together for 
their common object is to their credit for earn- 
estness. It is a fact that Vermont was chosen 
as the field on which to |.cgin, and we have not 
the least doubt that they hoped their initiative 
would be followed in other states. We did 
mention reasons for the choice of Vermont, 
which still seem good, though we gave them 
with the clause, “if we may guess” If 
there is anything “evasive” or disingenous 
about this, we fail to see it. We never intended 
to state and did not state that this resolution 
was drawn up in Detroit, or that it was a matter 
of consultation there in what state it should be 
first introduced. What we did was to show the 
current of the movement, as indicated at 
various points, and to expose the character of 
the resolution offered by Dr. Walker. 





WE have spoken strongly of the eminent 
fitness of Dr. J. P. Thompson to represent the 
United States at Berlin. We learn that a large 
number of eminent men have expressed to the 
President and Secretary of State the same opin- 
ion. To illustrate his fitness for this position, 
we have taken the pains to draw up the follow- 
ing memorandum of some of the papers and 
addresses of Dr. Thompson, illustrating the 
large varlety of topics to which his attention 
has been given and his eminence as a repre- 
sentative of American scholarship : 

“Church and State in the United States,” a 
volume published in both English and German 
and designed to correct misapprehensions and 
counteract prejudices against American institu- 
tions in European society. The request of 
Prince Bismarck that Dr. Thompson would 
compile a digest of ecclesiastical laws and 
usages in this country for his use led to the 
preparation of this velume, 1878, 


A paper on “‘ The Physical Geography of the 
United States as a Monument for National 
Unity,’’ read before the Geographical Society of 
Berlin, 1874. 

“The Contest with Ultramontanism in Ger- 
many,” a speech delivered in London, Jan. 
27th, 1874, at a meeting held to express sym- 
pathy with Germany in its struggle against 
Ultramontanism, 1874. 

“The Question of Races in the United 
States,” a paper read before the Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, at Glasgow, 
October, 1874. 

“ Paparchy and Nationality,” an essay in the 
British Quarterly Review on the great contro- 
versy of Europe, 1875. 

“The Armament of Germany,” a paper read 
before the Association for the Reform and Cod- 
ification of the Law of Nations at the Hague, 
September, 1875. 

“The Vatican Conflict in Free Nations,” a 
speech at Glasgow, Oct. 5th, 1875, designed to 
avert the subjection of society to ecclesiastical 
control 

“Papalism,”” a spcech at Glasgow, Nov. 
15th, 1876. 

“Implements of the Stone Age a Primitive 
Demarcation between Man and other Animals,”’ 
a paper read at Buda-Pesth, Hungary, at the 
“* Congress International d’Anthropologie et 
ad’ Archeologie prehistoriques,’’ 1876. 

‘Materialism and Theism Tested by the Na- 
ture and Needs of Man,’’ an address delivered 
in Berlin, Nov. 25th, 1875. 

An Address at Berlin occasioned by the at- 
tempt of several Berlin journals to fasten upon 
“American civilization”? the crime of the ex- 
plosion at Bremerhaven, 1875. 

“Conciliation or Chronic War,” an address 
at Berlin, Nov. 29th, 1877. 

A series of lectures delivered in 1876 in Ber- 
lin, and repeated in Paris and Florence, review- 
ing in a philosophic spirit the principles under- 
lying the Revolution of 1776. 

THE reasons sent tothe Senate by order of 
the President explaining why Collector Arthur 
and Naval Officer Cornell were removed from 
ofiice have awakened the ire of Senator Conk- 
ling; and heis reported as having, in the execu- 
tive session of the Senate last week, denounced 
the President in the most bitter and vehement 
manner, on one occasion speaking of him as 
“Mr. Hayes, the so-called President,” and of 
Secretary Sherman “as his clerk,’’ It is really 
a pity that Senator Conkling should reserve the 
best displays of his rhetorical power for the 
New York Custom-house question, while silent- 
ly passing by matters of much. graver import- 
ance. Itisa pity too that the Senator should 
not have long since acquired the graceful art of 
keeping his own temper. His antagonism to 
the Administration is altogether too personal 
and selfish for his own credit. The thing near- 
est to his heart is the control of New York 
state patronage, especially that of the Custom- 
house; and if President Hayes had conceded 
to him supremacy in this respect there would 
have been no difficulty. The President, how- 
ever, chose not to run the political ‘‘ machine,” 
or to let Senator Conkling run it; and this is 
the secret of the latter’s wrathful attitude to- 
ward the Administration, as undignified on his 
part as it is undeserving of sympathy and 
countenance among sensible people. 





THe House of Representatives has shown its 
appreciation of the late Mr. Schleicher by pass- 
ing a resolution which appropriates for the 
benefit of his family the salary which would 
have been due for the remainder of this Con 
gress, and also the salary which would have 
accrued during the Forty-Sixth Congress to 
which he was elected. This is generous and 
creditable to the memory of the deceased repre- 
sentative ; and the only difficulty with the gen- 
erosity is that it is, to say the least, a very 
doubtful exercise of the powers of Congress, 
and withal not of the most healthy character 
as a legislative precedent. We do not wish to 
treat the matter in any churlish mood ; yet, if 
the precedent thus set should became a rule, 
the people would have just cause of complaint. 


Twomore Molly Maguire murderers were hung 
last week, in Pennsylvania, for a crime commit- 
ted some fifteen years ago. A most unfortu- 
nate mishap in their execution we have in the 
fact that a temporary reprieve from Governor 
Hartranft came just thirty seconds after they 
were swung off. This is not creditable to Gov- 
ernor Hartranft, unless it can be shown that 
some new facts in the case, hitherto unknown 
to him, were brought to his knowledge just at 
the last moment. If he meant to grant a re- 
prieve at all or if his mind had been in the state 
of doubt on the subject, he should have acted 
in season to make it certain that the action 
would secure the end. The sheriff, after receiv- 
ing the reprieving order, suffered the men to 
hang on the gallows until they were taken down 
as dead men. Here he was clearly wrong. His 
legal duty was to arrest the process instantly, 
and that, too, whether the men were dead or 
alive after receiving the order. He had no dis- 





cretion in the premises. Between the vaci)lating 


and tardy action of the governor and the illegal 
action of the sheriff, two men were hung by the 
neck until they were certainly dead who had 
been legally reprieved for the time being. It is 
to be hoped that such blundering in the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment will never be repeat- 
ed in this or any other country. 


Last w Mrs. Anderson successfully com- 
pleted, in Brooklyn, her task of walking 
twenty-seven hundred quarter-miles in as many 
successive quarter-hours. The feat will, un- 
doubtedly, make her famous as a woman of 
immense pluck and most wonderful powers of 
endurance, while yielding her a very handsome 
profit as her portion of the proceeds of the 
show. The performance, especially during its 
last few days, excited much interest in Brook- 
lyn. It was gotten up for money, and its mat- 
agers and chief performer have made it a pay- 
ing operation. As an exhibition, itis simply a 
marvelous example of nerve and muscle power, 
imposing such a strain upon this power as no 
one is justified in making except under the 
imperative call of duty. The wonder is that 
the woman did not fall dead, as the physical 
penalty of her undertaking. Large amounts of 
money are said to have exchanged hands in the 
form of bets staked on the result, and the 
sanctity of four successive Sabbaths was vio- 
lated alike by the spectators, the walker, and 
the managers. The feat is certainly no example 
for imitation and hardly conveys any lesson in 
the matter of useful athletics. The drawbacks 
and objections are quite enough to justify the 
hope that the American people will not become 
fascinated with such performances. They can 
easily find a much higher plane for their 
fascinations. 


....The name of the Hon, Stanley Matthews 
has been suggested as the successor of Mr. 
Justice Hunt on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the event that 
the sickness of the latter should, as now seems 
probable, make it necessary for him to retire 
from the service. Mr. Matthews has shown 
himself to be a brilliant advocate at the bar, and 
equally shown that he is not a sound and clear- 
headed statesman or a safe man to trust in 
responsible positions. The President, should 
he have occasion to fill a vacancy, could make 
a much better selection by looking to the mem- 
bership of the circuit courts of the United 
States or the supreme courts of the states. 

.... The Presbyterian, The Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, and The Interior all have our sympathy. By 
the Law of Ecclesiastical Contrariness now 
formulated by the latter, the presbyteries of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, in 
which cities severally these papers are located, 
all take vote on the question of reduced repre- 
sentation just as these papers said they ought 
not to. We can tell them how it is from our 
own long experience, We find, that by waiting 
ten years, those who have carried the majority 
against us have come over to our position. Only 
by that time it has become a dead issue with us, 
and we have almost forgotten what the question 
was. 

....Dr. J. B. Bittinger, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sewickley, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been preaching a sermon 
from the text ‘Is Christ Divided?” which we 
find reported in The Pittsburgh Leader, It is a 
passionate attack on the schisms of denomina- 
tionalism. He says: 

“‘ Divisions, whether called schisms or sects, 
are wicked and the offspring of human selfish- 
ness, and all organizations, agencies tending to 
encourage them work to a like unrighteous 
end. e should outgrow denominationalism— 
we are outgrowing it—as we have outgrown 
slavery, at one time upheld through the Bible.” 

.... The Congregationalist thinks we must ‘‘ be 
more careful.’”’ It says: ‘‘Our paper has never 
declared ‘it will do its best to drive’ anybody 
‘out of the denomination.’” We gave its lan- 
guage in full, and our readers could judge for 
themselves whether we misrepresented its 
meaving. It said, after defining its theological 
position pretty narrowly: ‘We shall do our 
best, with malice toward none and charity 
toward all, to make others share our convic- 
tions and such action as those convictions may 
enforce.’? The meaning is clear. 


.... There exists in this city a society known 
as the Philo-Celtic Society, organized last sum- 
mer, which has for its most laudable object the 
preservation of the Irish as a spoken tongue. 
There are sixty pupils, and five classes for 
scholars of different ages and advancement. 
The instruction is gratuitous. Quite a number 
of branch societies have since becn established 
in our principal cities. The great difficulty ex- 
perienced is that of obtaining books for ad- 
vanced classes. We think the Bible Society 
could assist them in this respect. 

...-It should be known, to the credit of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that in this country it 
discourages pious foundations to which is at- 
tached the obligation of saying masses. Said 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (Zid. 
V1, 370): 








“We cannot refrainfrom declaring here that 
the practice of issuing invitations in the public 





| for alms for such foundations, as is some- 
mes done, is an abuse not to be tolerated and 
a profanation of a sacred thing; which abuse 
it is our wish that bishops and prelates should 
without delay do away with and guard against 
in the future.” 

.-».Dhe Congregationalist is correct when it 
reminds a Boston paper that THe INDEPEND- 
ENT is not a ‘‘Congregational denominational 
journal.” It adds: 

‘THE INDEPENDENT has great excellences ; 
but we hardly know which party—itself or the 
‘Congregational denomination ’—would reluct 
the more seriously from any responsibility of 
the one for the other.” 


We thank it for its kindly sensitiveness in our 
behalf. We would “reluct”’ equally from 
Bostonese English. 

....- The Charleston News (Dem.) says : ‘‘ What 
we aim at is victory in 1880, and this victory 
can more readily and surely be attained with an 
Eastern candidate, on a hard-money platform, 
than with any emb: diment of the Ohio idea.” 
Poor Thurman! What a mistake he made in 
being false to his own convictions and staking 
his political fortunes on ‘‘the Ohioidea’! It 
is to be hoped that he \ “'! be wiser next time, if 
he lives long enough to have a next time. 

_ ++++The Lower House of the Tennessee legis- 
lature has, by a vote of 51 to 22, adopted a 
resolution declaring it to be the sense of 
the House ‘‘that any settlement of the state 
debt made by this legislature, before the same 
becomes binding on the people, shall first be 
submitted to them for ratification or rejection.” 
This practically means that there shall be no 
settlement at all other than that of repudiation. 


....If the House of Representatives author- 
izes the Potter Committee to investigate the 
cipher dispatches, Mr. Tilden will almost cer- 
tainly have the opportunity of telling the Com- 
mittee what he knows and what he don’t know 
on the subject, not in a general way; but in 
the detail of questions and answers. It would 
not be a bad thing for him to refresh his mem- 
ory, as it may save him from some mistakes. 


...-A gentleman, “H. A. M.,” from Pitts- 
field, Me., writes us correcting a statement in 
one of Joseph Cook’s Preludes, in which he 
says that ‘“‘the Bay Verte Canal connects the 
waters of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy.” 
The correction made is that there is no such 
canal, except on paper, and that not a spadeful 
of earth has ever been lifted from its route. 


..«.The recent mortality among members of 
Congress, at the rate of four deaths in as many 
weeks, is without any parallel in the history of 
Congress. The death of Mr, Schleicher is 
particularly to be regretted, as he was one of 
the ablest and best members from the Southern 
States, though he was a (Democratic) carpet- 
bagger. 

....The chaplain of the Maine House of Rep- 
resentatives prayed the other day that the 
members might have the grace to stop ¢»eak- 
ing when they get through. This is a grace 
that would profit the pulpit, as well as the 
forum andthe legislative hall. There are a great 
many public speakers who do not know when 
to stop. 

..--lt is said that, although Senator Sharon 
has been a member of the United States Senate 
for nearly four years and drawn some $30,000 
for pay and mileage, many of his colleagues in 
the Senate never saw the man until his recent 
arrival in Washington. It may be well for them 
to take a good look at him now. 

...-The Allocution of Leo XIII, on the oc- 
casion of an address to him on Christmas Day 
by the College of Cardinals, is a swee:, father- 
ly, Christian address, which would have been 
eminently in place from the mouth of any 
bishop, or chief pastor, or ordinary pastor in 
the Protestant churches, 


....Now that the two houses of Congress 
have passed the Pension Arrears Bill, adding 
some twenty millions of dollars to the disburse- 
ments of the Government, it would be well for 
them to provide the means of so large an ex- 
penditure. ‘Ihe money must be borrowed or 
taxes must be increased. 

.... Saratoga County, in this state, has had the 
misfortune to have two successive county treas- 
urers that have turned out to be defaulters. 
The laws of New York in regard to such treas- 
uryships need amendment, and it is to be 
hoped that the legislature will at this session 
supply the need. 

.»eeMrs. Kate Cobb was last week convicted 
of murder in the second degree and sentenced 
to state-prison for life. The jury, in order to 
convict her at all, must have believed the sub- 
stantial parts of Bishop’s story; and this, if 
true, shows her crime to be murder in the first 
degree. 

.... The Democrats of Ohio, for whose favor 
Senator Thurman sold out all his principles on 
the currency question, are said to be getting 
rather tired of him. The Senator’s troubles 
have been constantly thickening ever since he 
undertook to play the game of a politica} trim- 
mer. 

....If it be true, as reported, that the 186,244 





persons in Georgia between the ages of ten and 
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eighteen years who in 1874 could neither read 
nor write have been reduced in number to 85,- 
630 in 1878, then we heartily congratulate that 
state upon its progress in popular education. 


....How mean denominationalism looks when 
one reads an article ke that of Dr. Bacon’s, on 
our first page! On another page Mr, McCune 
mnekes a remarkable statement, showing the 
waste of money which it costs. It should at- 
tract much attention. 


«+seIt now seems highly probable that the 
present Congress will reach no conclusion in 
regard to the Geneva Award. The treatment 
which this subject has received at the hands of 
Congress is ashame and disgrace to the whole 
nation. 


....The expressions of satisfaction we have 
heard about Dr. Talmage’s stamping on a cruel 
tlander about himself convince us that it had 
received a wide circulation and needed the 
overwhelming contradiction it has received. 


.... Will contributors be merciful to them- 
selves in the matter of sending us juvenile 
stories? Owing to the pressure of accepted 
matter, we shall make it a rule for a good while 
to decline all stories and poems unread. 


.. The Nation mentions the late J. W. Bo- 
sanquet, among the scholars who have died dur- 
ing the past year, as ‘‘an authority in biblical 
chronology.”” He was an authority who was 
unable to find adherents to his views. 


.---A man, on being paid $7,000 in silver 
dollars, found himself loaded down with four 
hurdred pounds avoirdupois, and had to get a 
horse and cart to help him out of the difficulty. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Taose who wish to make their delicacies en- 
——_ will make use of Dr. Price’s Special 
‘lavoring Extracts—Vanilla, Orange, ete. 
IT 


CLUB RATES. 


Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with Tne INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in ofr Club Rates, 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue Home Fire Insurance Company of New 
York presents its annual statement to our 
readers in anothercolumn. This institution has 
‘‘rot into the habit”’ of always making a good 
statement whenever it presents its figures to the 
public about its condition. This year is no 
exception to the rule. It now shows solid 
assets amounting in round numbers to 84,- 
390,000, and a net surplus of $1,363,000, after 
making a liberal allowance for a full reinsur- 
ance and for all claims for losses, ete. Its 
investments seem to be of the very best char- 
acter, showing good judgment and a wise dis- 
crimination. 

The Home Insurance Company is now a 
quarter of a century old. From the day it was 
started to this time we have been familiar > 
{ts history and been personally acquainted wfth 
its officers. If we had the space, we should 
like to present a column of remarkable figures. 
As it is, we give a few only, as an illustration 
of the growth of this corporation. the 
past twenty-five years it has received in pre- 
miums over $45,000,000, has paid losses amount- 
ing to nearly $28,000,000, made dividends to its 
stockholders amounting to $4,600,000, has i{n- 
creased its capital by its earnings $1,000,000, 
has established agencies in every section of the 
country, has laid its foundations wisely, and 
secured, besides its large surplus, a good name 
and a valuable business, worth many millions 
of dollars. Its stock is well known in the mar- 
ket and sells quickly at a handsome premium. 
It has sound, sensible, and reliable officers, no 
long-faced stockholders, and probably will not 
have, for they find their investment constantly 
improving in value, while they get their ten- 
per-cent, dividends with clock-work regularity. 


PHCNIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Among the fire insurance companies who 
make their statements in the present issue is 
the Phcenix Insurance Company of Hartford 
Conn. This company has a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, all paid up, while the total amount 


of assets is $2,624,032.74. The outstanding 
losses are $113,442.65 and the surplus over cap- 
ital and all liabilities is $756,550.40. A careful 


examination of the statement reveals the fact 
that the assets are well invested in bonds, 
stocks, and other good securities, that can be 
readily converted into cash. e Phenix isa 
carefully-managed institutfon and is now well 
known throughout the country. Mr. D. W.C 
SKILTON is the secretary of the company. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


. 


Our readers will not fail to notice in another 
column the favorable statement of this excel- 
lent corporation—one of the strongest and 
sounde't in New York. Its paid-up capital, 
which at first was $500,000,is now $1,000,000. 
Its gross assets are $3,328,000, Reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $1,060,000. Reserve for other 
claims and undivided profs, $220,000. Net 





surplus, $1,038,000. This company now con- 
duets 1 whole business under the restrictions 
of the New York Safety Fund Law, the partic- 
ulars of which are given elsewhere, in connec- 
tion with its annual statement. To these par- 
ticulars we invite the special attention of all 
business men, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST 
COMPANY. 


The fourteenth annual statement of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company y Phila- 
delphia will be found on another page. During 
the past year about $3,000,000 of new insurance 
has been effected, and the amount received for 
premiums was $750,000. Over $175,000 has been 
received for interest upon investedfunds. The 
sum actually paid out for losses was $185,744 
and $140,193.83 has been returned to policy- 
holders from the accumulated surplus. The 
sum total of all policies in existence on the last 
com of December was $20,984,554, payable upon 
6,874 contracts. The total assets now amount 
to $1,319,987.62, including the capital stock of 
$500,000. From the report just issued 
by the Company we also learn that 
for every dollar. of lability there are 
$1.30 in assets. The benefits of the 
company are not confined simply to Friends, 
but to all of like careful habits. Thus it is that 
the mortality experience of the company, from 
the date of ies organization, has been an aver- 
age of less than seven-tenths of one per cent. 
The president, Mr. Samuel R. Shipley, in the 
report from which we have quoted, uses these 
significant words : 

“The competition in the struggle for busi- 
ness is as urgent as in times past. New and 
somewhat irregular methods of seeking it are 
sometimes adopted by companies from whom 
we might look for better things. Large dis- 
counts from the regular premiums, deceptive 
promises of future profits, and other similar 
temptations are held out to unwary insurers. 
It can scarcely be claimed that any of these 
things have an influence on the cost of insur- 
ance. If a company be honestly conducted on 
the mutual plan, no discounts or unusual favers 
of any kind can benefit the insurants as a whole, 
If it be intended to apply them to any class, it 
is at once apparent that the very foundations 
of our trust are broken up. A company that 
makes any distinction between policyholders 
other than those deduced from mathematica 
considerations, is no longer a mutual company. 
This weg wey bases its claim to confidence on 
the fact that it has ever treated all classes alike, 
both in regard to premiums and surrenders.” 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


From the statement of the Franklin Fire In- 
surance Company, of Philadelphia, we learn 
that the realized assets are $5,363,218.92, and 
the capital stock is $400,000. We here take oc- 
casion to announce the death of the respected 
vice-president of the Franklin, George Fales, 
Esq., which took place last week. For sixty- 
four years Mr. Fales has been a prominent mer- 
chant and citizen of Philadelphia and lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-one. He was born 
December 1st, 1787, in Bristol, R. I. His father, 
Nathaniel Fales, was of Welsh descent, and was 
at one timea judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in that state. His mother was Elizabeth 
Bradford, a linea) descendant of William Brad- 
ford, one of the ‘‘ Mayflower” Pilgrims, who was 
governor of Plymouth Colony from 1621 to 
1451, Upon the completion of an ordinary 
school education, Mr. Fales went, in 1802, to 
Boston, where he entered the store of his 
brother Samuel, a goods merchant, and 
learned the business, In 1814 he went to Phil- 
adelphia, and established himself in the dr 
goods commission business, in partnership wit 
a Mr. Cheever, under the firm name of Cheever 
& Fales, In 1827 Mr. Cheever died; and three 

ears afterward, in 1830, the firm became Fales, 
wathrop & Co., dealers in goods of American 
manufacture. This partnership continued until 
1844, when, upon the death of Mr. Lathrop, the 
firm became Fales, Wharton & Co., which con- 
tinued in business unti)] 1870, when Mr. Fales 
retired as a general partner, retaining, however, 
a special interest up tothe 3lst of December 
last in the firm of Wharton, Atkinson & Co., 
when he retired, the partnership expiring by 
limitation. In 1840 Mr. Fales became a director 
of the Commercial National Bank, and in 1857 
of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of 
which he was elected vice-president in January, 
1867. to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Edward C. Dale, continuing in that post- 
tion up to the time of his death. Du: Mr. 
Fales’s long and active busivess car the 
credit of each of the respective firms of which 
he was a member was fully maintained, his in- 
dividual integrity, everance, and steadiness 
contributing in no Bmall degree to that result. 

In 1830 Mr. Fales married Anne Rush, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Louis Rush, commander of the 
“ Philadelphia Blues,’? by whom he had five 
children. She and one daughter, the wife of 
Mr. Alfred G. Baker, president of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, still survive him. He 
leaves a large estate. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


This institution makes a very strong showing 
in its annual statement, published elsewhere. 
Its total assets amount in round numbers to 
$2,500,000. Its total liabilities are embraced in 
the following items: losses in process of ad- 

ustment, $77,000; reserve for re-insurance, 

561,000; commissions, $19,000; net surplus, 
$815,000 ; capital, $1,000,000. The investments 
of the company are of the very best kind, em- 
bracing over $1,500,000 in United States bonds, 
These figures require no comment whatever 


from us, and they must be entirely satisfactory 


to all interested. 





THE NEW YORK JEWELRY CO. 


have an advertisement in another column offer- 
ing Parisian Diamonds and other goods at prices 
mentioned therein. They claim these goods to 
be as represented. 


Ind ion, D sia. nervous prostration, 
and Se rstic of general debility relieved by taking 
Mensman’s Peptonized ‘onic, the only 
preparation of beef containing its entiré nutritious 
properties, It is not a ‘re stimulant, like the ex- 
racts of beef; but contain’ blood-moaki 


ng, force-gen- 

es. Is invaluable 

nditions, w the result of ex- 

haustion, nervous tion, overwork, or acute 

diseases,’ particularly if resuidt from” pulmonary 
complaints. CASWELL, Hazarp Co., 

New York. Sold by all druggists. 








“In the issue of Tae INDEPENDENT for Sept, | A Local application fe necessary to thor- 


26th, 1878, appeared an advertisement of the 
“ Mendelssohn Piano,” signed by C. H. Spauld- 
ing & Co., of Boston. 

When this advertisement was received we 
had every reason to suppose that the parties 
were prompt, reliable, and worthy of the con- 
fidence of the public. But we have received so 
many complaints from our subscribers that we 
are forced to believe that it is our duty to warn 
our subscribers not to patronize the above- 
named firm. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A New YEAnR’s present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29 of 
this issue. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue combined attraction of a thorough] 
traincd orchestra, under an able leader, ina ha 
which for acoustic properties, method of light- 
ing, and comfortable seats is unsurpassed, have 
given the Chickering Hall Symphony Concerts 
the — which they justly deserve. The 
third concert will take place next Saturday 
evening. The third public rehearsal is an- 
nounced for this (Thursday) afternoon, Mrs. 
J. K. Barton and Mr. Richard Hoffman will be 
the soloists. 


The Strakosh opera season, which closes this 
week, has been successful in pleasing the pub- 
lic, and we hope its manager as well. Panta- 
leoni has won an enviable position in the public 
estimation, and Miss Maria Litta will hereafter 
be mentioned among the first artists of the 
operatic stage. To-night Mlle. Di Murska ap- 
pears as Leonora in ‘ {1 Trovatore”; to-morrow 
night Miss peers as Mignon ; and on Satur- 
day ‘‘Aida’’ will be performed for the last time. 

















Granp Excursion TO EuROPE IN THE SuM- 
MER OF 1879.—Dr. Tourjée, of Boston, the 
manager of the great European Excursion 
Party of 1878, makes an announcement of 
special interest to those who are desirous of 
vadling the Old World. He has consented to 
head another excursion party, next summer, and 
has drawn up a programme greatly superior to 
that of last year. Many new advantages are 
offered, the trip is greatly extended, other 
countries and picturesque regions are to be 
visited, and many special features, educational 
and otherwise, are included, All fees are pro- 
vided for and also free carriage rides in the 

reat cities, including London, Paris, and 

me. Notwithstanding the fact that the trip 
is to be so much more desirable than that of 
last year, the price of tickets will be the same 
as before. Address E. Tours&e, Boston, Mass., 
for circular. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED ProsPHatTEs, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relicve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 

E STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


TH 
has distanced all its competitors for public favor. 
It seems to be as nearly perfect as a fountat 








oughly cure Biles, The pain and bleeding should 
be stopped at once by using Macqueen’s Matico 
Ointment, the best and cheapest in the market. 


25c. a box. 
cea eee 


Croton Port, June 27th, 1877. 

I nenesy certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death, has been 

laced in the hands of and is now offered 
or sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City, 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jon. V. CockRort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhii, 
Deceased, 


The above well-known pure wines ure for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
= in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

t 


ity. 

tt is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, ani 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 


not be ‘eRe y 
H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sere Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal, It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 

isease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchesse Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 856 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 3864 
Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Ts it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and 
at work, and cured by so simple a remedy?” 

‘*T assure you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die.” 

‘‘ Well-a-day! If that is so, I will go this 
minute and get some for my poor George. I 
know hops are good.” 


— ry ee 
BUSINESS NOTICES. _™ 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best in the 
world. The inventor has used this s Hair Dye 
for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no injury to 
his health—proof that it is the only true and 

















of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black 
or . Sold and ly applied at BATCH- 
ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. Bond N.Y. Sold 
by all Dru: its. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
Tived as to ap an each hatr were just issuing 
rom the skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade 
and texture as t! proving Sale. ey are so perfect 
they can letected. je only at BATCH. R's 
celebrated Wig Factory, No, 16 Bond St., New York. 








es can be made. The handle, which is the 
k-reservoir, can be filled with but very little 
trouble, and the pen will write continuously 
several days without refilling. It seldom gets 
out of order and is always neat and clean. 
For further particulars address C. W. Robinson, 
169 Broadway, New York City, 


COUNTERFEIT COIN DETECTOR. 


Tuts simple and reliable article should be iu 
every business fman’s office, It. wil] detect an 
tnaormraey, in weight or size of any standard 
coin, and thus point out the counterfeit. Ad- 
dress the Berrian Manufacturing Co., 132 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ECLECTIC OIL. 


DEALERS and consumers will find Wickes’ Ke- 
leetic Oil to be all that can be desired as an il- 
lumivating ofl; perfectly safe, clear as spring- 
water, and burning brilliantly without odor. 

This oil has been in extensive use for many 
years, giving uniformly perfect satisfaction. 














Sr. Nicno.as Hotel, Broadway.  First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central leca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





‘“‘THe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder and 
pheeig ns are used by the most careful physi- 
‘amilies. 





cians and chemists in their own f, 





MaRRIAGE.—Marriage is one of the est 
bles of the world. Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus is the other. One is the result 
of love, admiration, and courtship ; the other 
the result of perseverance, science, and ‘skill. 
Where. matches beep oropan unsuitable, this 
a“ R. bd calc aot ie harmonize and 
make home happy and pleasant, by al 
giving you thenicest, whitest, lightest, and boot 

read, Biscuit, Cakes, and ddings that 
woman’s hand can make, which purpose can- 
not be accomplished by the using of any other 
saleratus or soda. Most merchants sell he. 





FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We de vital, foods 
shite, iat aici wees ee 
HEALTH FOOD:CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 









21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 


AND j 
s 
Skirt-Supporter Shoulder-Brace Corse, 

A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose 
occupations cause them to become round-shouldered. 
Abdominal Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 
21 East 16th Street and 39 Unien Square. 
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PHCENIX INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
—o—— 
CAPITAL STOCK, ALL PAID UP.........cccccceccccccccccsscccescscessess-$1,000,000 00 
: fsa) 
THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
ee I OF so cccinescswescccsdbttscosscesdcccedcccscccccssccccsscssssssonscccessces $410,300 34 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission.................ssseseseceseeeees 158,455 28 845 68 
Real Estate (Hartford, Conn., and Charleston, 8. C.)............ ccecsccecsececcccccccscessss» $185,000 00 
LOOMS OD COMMIT. ...ccrcccccccvecccccccsvccccccccccccesseccesssccccecceccccccscocooooocooceses 122,530 00 
ROG ROCACO LOOMS 000 occccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccnesccccogecesocecnccoosesqecooes 128,000 00 
Interest and Rents accrued.......... dab ebesbbeSoSoednsseecsscceccnsecensceocesacceseceeeceseeee 8,929 03 
894,459 03 


Stocks and Bonds, as follows, vtz.: 


1,000 nares Hartford National Bank, 
439 Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, 


















700 =" Mercantile National Bank, 
4606=C« Charter Oak National Bank, 
200 “ City National Bank, 
800 “ tna National Bank 
76 =“ Phoentx National Bank, 
192 “ State Bank,” 
100 * Connecticut River Bank, 
1000 “ American National Bank, 
25 “ National Exchange Bank, 
250 “ Hartford Trust Company, 
eo « Metropolitan National Bank, 
18990 “ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 5 
100 “ Central Trust Company, , 
100 * Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Baak, f 
200 “ New Britain National Bank, New Britain....... eenedeeses 20,000 00 24,000 00 
4200CO* Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury......cccceessese-2 20,000 00 82,400 00 
so Imperial Bank, Toronto, Ont........ccccccees 5,000 00 5,000 00 
@ ° Nattonal Gold Bank and Trust Company, San Francisco. . 7,500 00 7,500 00 
39 « Holyoke Water Power Company..............0+ ceseeeees 35,000 00 56,000 00 
500 “ New York, N. H., and H. R. R. Company..........ccecsesceveccscerccseees 50,000 00 81,000 00 
20 “ Rensselaer and Saratoga R. R. Company...........sccccesesecccseceecsees 25,000 00 25,000 00 
200 “ Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific R. R. Company.............cseeeeeeees 20,000 00 24,300 00 
200 “ Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. Company...........s0.ssseeeceees 20,000 00 22,050 00 
500 “ # Cleveland and Pittsburgh K. R. Company...............5 cesses cesseesess 25,000 00 20,750 00 
BONDS. 
United States “Sixes of 1881," 6 per cent. interest 00,000 00 $109,000 00 
United States “Consols of 1907," 4 - * 50,000 00 50,250 00 
Alabama State, ~ “ « 50,000 00 21,750 00 
Indiana State, 6 bee bec 100,000 00 102,000 00 
South Carolina, “ Consols,” 4 « “ 13,301 35 10,774 08 
Tennessee State, 6." « 26,000 00 9,360 00 
Madison County, Iowa, 8 ¢ « 25,000 00 26,000 00 
Hartford City, 6 “ bad 10,000 00 10,500 00 
Detroit City, 3 i bax 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Cambridge City, Ind, 10 ay e 8,000 00 8,000 00 
San Francisco, 6and7 “ « 80,000 00 82,100 00 
Jacksonville, Ml., 8 ¢ - 50,000 00 62,500 00 
New Britain Water, 7 “ « 10,000 00 10,300 00 
Washington School District of Hartford, 5 « “ 15,060 00 15,300 00 
Atlantic Dock Company, q bis ° 50,000 00 82,500 00 
Contra Costa Water Co's, 8 « “ 25,000 00 26,250 00 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati R. R., b = « 51 000 00 49,470 00 
Connecticut Western R. R., 7 s « 20,000 00 8,800 00 
Connecticut Valley R. R., if « « 100,000 00 61,000 00 
Harlem River and Port Chester R. I., 7 "  edegenasieaseee 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Southern Minnesota R. R., >. « Gi). settosaaceeskes 60,000 00 5,000 00 
Total Asscts................. aaneaseaa sore++- 82,624,082 74 
SPER 
LIABILITIES. 
PU HON 6 5s gin inc seccsancccccesssenesesececenccsvecescsensacedesdnadaseseecceua $113,442 65 
Surplus over Capital and a!) Liabilities...............sssccscccsscseceseceecenccenevens ++ 756,530 40 


D. W.C. SKILTON, Secretary. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


FFICE NO. 179 BROADWAY. 


Cash | Capital, One Million Dollars, 











STATES REGISTERED BONDS. 




















ELS T, JANUARY 1st, 1879. 

nited Seates LY Nn as snsahGbdntidbacdcons aeons gocegedscosetssdpesiscasbcuccddabecdécceccesced $1,5 

iasouri Sta perecent. Bonds... recy 
Rhode sland Sinte G-per-cent. Bonds “ 
Toe hester City Water Loan Bonds, 71 per cen 44. 
Buffalo City Loan Bonds, 7 Es GORE s coscsccces oF 
» Co ptey Bonds, 7 per cent.................2. bts 
‘entral Pacific 1st Mortange i az Bonds Cw) 
Inion oy ftock T 1st it Mortgage i ouds.. 

thicago. nd, an Pacific 6-per-cent. Railway Bonds. KH 

ew York Cen in R. RR. Geperecent. Bonds................. ccc ccceeeceuee 2, 
Syracuse thy amton, aed 20,00 

ew York arlem 0, 










TOTAL assers, © ° - 


ash onncs twp pesnehececergndcequcctencee 


n pre ess of adjustment. 
Comm mle one sacar AaAnce.. 


eee e neem eeeeereeeeereneeseeees 


JAMES A. SILVFY, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Corner 14th Street and Fourth: Avenue and 27 Peart 


EMIL OELBERMANN, Pr Na 
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$2,471 7780 | 73 
. MURRAY, Vice-Preside 























Street. 





FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Send for Directions 
for Self-Meas- 














) ov 
¢ ¥ row ee 
9" proved OPEN 
Be ee S— FRONT and New 


OPEN BACK. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. 


r tere. 8t 
= medial Nntituie fing) hurktah ase ay Hyd 
a valu- 
Bole Tactlities for. treatin Nervou Tabs. Fem. le, and 
reduced. Send for Cireular: 


other diseases. Prices 
ORS Send 25 cts. for a New Horse Book, It 
= treats all diseases, has 95 engra 


and of useful Horse Knowledge. Agents want- 
ed. eS Ronee M.D., Enosburgh Falls, Vermont. 


PILES. 
sav iatal eras ay 











mE oy yt ere ite 
era y mail, Yor ti 
to prepay 
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Weebly Blarket Review, 


(For the week ending Friday, Jan. 17th, 1879.) 





GROCERS’ MAREET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... 11 @195 
Santos, Ord. to Choice............ --16 @17% ° 
PUMMIENEE Fh coca tikeceee ccdceccenacas 2 @28 
MEGOED casi udadsecsccancusecs wiadees 
Dla gs tis iis So eiinot .+-16 @19 
LAQUAQUAs.. cc cvccccccccccscccccsccccdég @IS 
TEA. 
Hyson....... aie eo ai Bb es 20 @50 
WOUMMTINGOG oi ccc cess coccecdaces 18 @80 
English Breakfast...............e008 200 @7%5 
Uncolored Japan..........0...eeeees 22 @60 
OIE one sadgopnecdesecedsce gaaane 22 @%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba....... ooee O8 @7 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..............ee eee 94 @ 98 
CrashOO sic vcccccccecece - 9 @ 9} 
Powdered .....ccccccccce oes 9§ @104 
GRABULATED. ......06- ccccccccecces 83 @9 


Wuitk,—Standard A, Grocers’....... 83 @ — 














Steam Refined A.......... 84 @ 88 
Extra C........ aeddcaecece O5Gan 
YEzLow.—Coffee C....... éccuecnces Ce am 
Other grades............. 6} @ 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades............... nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades .............+- 32 @33 
New Or.eEans, New Crop, Fancy....48 @— 
ne Good.......88 @4l 
FISH. 
CopFIsH : 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 00 @ 4% 
Grand Bank Cod........ 275 @ 3 00 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 8 75 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL : 
No. 1 Shore............. 12 00 @20 00 
No. 2 Shore............. 700 @7 50 
No. 3 Large...........++ 7 00 @ 9 00 
No. 3 Medium,.......... 3 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl].12 00 @13 00 
Herrina, Scaled, per box...... 4@ 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ 12@ — 
SALT. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 10 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —@ 6 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.... — @ 24 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES. 

Pot, Ist sort... ...cceseesee nvahadadeasn 44 @ 44 
BOE | Acavaccadecccdcacedcaesstee 5h @ 6 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 

Unsound Flour................... 2 0@ 3 50 
he TEC CCE LTTE TP PEPE 3 2%@ 8 60 
UMNO RUE Oe vac ccddsedccacacaasexs 2 25@ 2 90 
State Shipping Extra.............. 8 90@ 4 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 

6Othyy 264 “ White....... 4 75@ 5 2% 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 3 75@ 4 25 
“ New Process..... eseee 5 H@ 8 00 
Southern Flour..............ss00s 2 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs............. 2 8 30 
Buckwheat Flour, be: 100 bbls..... 1 1% 
Corn Meal, per bbl.......... Lhekac 8 50 
GRAIN. 
Wauat: 
White State .......... pede 32 1 ast 
White Western............ 106@1 
No. 2 Spring.............. ov 9 
MIE ith co ia ods dvde gets 106 @111 
Red Winter.............+. 103 @110 
RYE: 
COE Ee, CREPE CELLS - 58 
WORRIED ¢. <6:0 6 cccccccsne coce = 58 
Corn : 
Western Yellow........... 46 63 
Western White....... eden Se 51 
87 
814 
@ 1 00 
12 
f.o.b. 1 43 @ 1 45 
80 (@ 1 35 
White Kidney............. 190 @ 2 00 
Red Kidney............... 2 35 @ 2 60 
Mutacvatuadctenaccdccacee 1 55 1 65 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, Western............. 750 @9B 
Extra Prime, Western...... 7 8 00 
Prime Mess.... .....+. «see» 9 00 @10 00 
Cut MEATS: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@4 
pO ere . & sf 
Pickled Bellies........ ecscce . 34 5 
Pickled Hams.............00. 6 @ 7% 
Sana cinadvenacesnce sa > re 
BBG i osc cece concccee ccccce ° 4 @ 43 
Larp: 
We Steam, tes., pr., 
pes Ibs..... seeeeeess 620@— — 
City, prime........ neoscacs 65@—-— 
Refined............ see. -- 6 50 6 70 
mF in M bbl 9 00 @ 11 00 
ain Lesacee 
Extra Mess)“ ssoeeeselD 00 @ 12 00 
Prime M tierces....,.1? 4 20 00 
roe Ral eivccc cheep 11 12 00 
and India Mess, 
pe cer ger «+019 00 @21 00 








19 
WOOL. 
American HEE s.seececereee seem BF @— 40 
A mmee Re Batt oF¥e cheno ass -+ $e 80 @— 36 
American X......cccscecceecscceem 30 @— 34 
No. 1 Pulled........ FE A Ae —17 20 
Superfine Pulled............sceee — 30 @— 3 
Texas, Fine......... Segdivades eee 21 23 
Texas, Coarse............. P — Bb 17 
Cal. "Sp’g Clip. Sedheeseosined — 12 23 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


avyrae 
State, firkins............... evcccccece 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections... -.. ddieeces 24 @%B 
State, tubs, rto prime..... Ceeedes 10 ¢.2 
State, tubs, reamery...... deaedsices 23 (28 
Western, Creamery..........005. cocee 2 (33 
Western, tubs, choice........cceeeee- 17 @18s 
Western, DEMING, CNOIOE. «cc cccccccccs 12 W138 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 wo 
P o ‘ CHEESE. 

tate, Factory, fancy...........ccceee- 
State, Factory, good Obes .54.<20- a@ 8 
State, Factory, CO MOOG. ccc ccccecse 5@5 
PU ENE oc wicddccdcendaduccusscas 7 @ i 
Weste rm, Factory, choice........ 00.0 81@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 5} 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 28 @29 


State and Pennsylvania. eedcagpacouae 27 @ 8 
Western and Canadian, choice........ 18 (wz 
FRUITS. 
Apples, Green, per bbl.............- 1 50@2 ‘. 
APPIER, BRACE. 605. ccccccccccdsccccce 34 (@ 4 
APPlOS, Westeth....ccccccccccccccee 24 @ 3 
PON OTR aca « cpgeccwesccccesa 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled, prime.............+ @ 9% 
Pe aches, Unpeeled 0066 0906 ce bescetes 2 @ 3 
DigGEDerVes .... sece secdcecs ee 44 @ 5 
PHWMIG sc cc cccccccs cocccccccccscccoce 14 @l5 
POTATOES, 
Potatoes, State Peerless........... +2 OO@2 25 
a « OID ec wacscees a bks 2 B@2 75 
« PE. LandN. 8.. --1 T5@2 2 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western, per Ib..... aime | 1a @ ) 
State, Me eeeacuaede %@ 7% 
Timothy, per bush............. 125 @1 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. ¢. am. et, $56 50 
No. 1, Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified, 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures: 

‘« Corn, per acre,, 20 00 
“ “ Potato, ‘“ 10 00 
“ “ Oat, “ 9 00 
“a “ R " “ 10 CO 
“ bs heat, “ 15 00 

“ “ Grass top-dress, 
er ACTe..... 10 00 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..........6. 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@ 35 00 
. Bone Flour......... 36 00) @: 39 60 
- Bone Meal.......... 84 00@ 36 50 
“ Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 38 50 
ig Crescent Boue...... 27 50@ 30 LO 
Walton, Whann & Co. *sSunGua’o 80 @ 2 33 00 
“« ~ Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
be ‘- Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 


o “ Raw Bone S8u- 


erphosphate. 88 00@ 40 CO 
Manhattan Blood Pom Leal anigit 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Cg ere 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,.......... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 35 40 00 
wy Pure D.G. Fish Guano 88 00@ 42 CO 
“ Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 00@ = 00 
= Fish nd Potash..... 30 ¢ 5 00 
“ Crude Fish (in bbis.). 17 0 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. i 
Highsrade reat yet af 44 00 
Superphosphate. 89 00 
Imp. Acidulated osphates... 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 60 
ONG MAOUP 40:4 <)-sencrccsecesse 40 45 ¢0 
w Bones Ground (pure). edaode 83 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 18 60 
Plaster, DEF tOM.rcrcocccccse-ces 8 9 00 
Nitrate of Potssh (95 p.c.), @ Th. Jc. 9jc. 
Sulphate of J, h (80 p.c.), Bic. 4c. 
Muriate of ash rp a, © c. 2he. 
Nitrate of Soda, # Ib........... c. 4c. 
eo of Ammonia, @ bB.. c. Shc. 
Dried Blood, # tb..........+0- c. Be. 
Dried Flesh, +l EP ES c 8c 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 86 00@ 40 00 
ye —) ey 45 002 50 00 
“ “ cisduissasiaaalaad, Dadgranena 40 00@ 45 00 





_TRAS. 


xtra Choice at the arte lowest wholesale price, 
ic. per pound. Goed, 30c , and 40c. per pound. 


All Express Charges Paid 


» Orders of and upward. 
Don't give high rices when you can send direct to 
the importers and get them at HALF the usual cost. 
We urge all des: g Teas to send direct to us. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ON LARGE ORDERS. 


CAUTION.—Don't be » deceived by other concerns 
who imitate our style and method of doing business ; 
but send your orders at once to the old Reliable Tea 
House (The G Great American Tea Company). 

Full partieniens f ree. 


The Great American Téa Co, 


0, i" porters. 31 and 88 VESEY WT TOR 
Rien largent Lt, ae Tea House in the ORK. 


nun ost WANG DIOS, RETF caare 


6 
233 N North Secdud three " . Philadelphia. 








ane “The cpotecss in the world—Importers’ 
TEAS rices—Largest company {n America— 
increasin artic \6-pleases qveryeeny— e 


vest induce 


wanted rey ty ere— 





9 P.O. Box 199% 
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INDIA SHAWLS, 
Arnold Constable & Op. 


have uow open their 
SPRING (MPORTATION of 


India Camels Hair Shawls, 


THE FINEST COLLECTION YET OFFERED. 


Broadway, ‘cor. 19th St. 


SPRING STYLES 
Printed Bordered Percales, 


Paris Printec Cambrics, 
CHINTZ COLORED SATINES, 
FIGURED COTELINES, 


AND 


MOMIE CLOTHS, 


FOR DRESSES, 


Cheviot and Percale Shirtings, etc., 


will be offered this week. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 














AMENDING THE SPECIE PAYMENT 
LAW. 


A bruu has been prepared by a gentleman 
in this city, who drew the specie payment 
law that was enacted by the New York 
legislature, in 1875, and went into operation 
on the ist of January, 1879, for the purpose 
of so amending the law as to make it read 
as follows: 


“Section L All canal tolls imposed and 
all taxes and assessments levied and con- 
firmed after the passage of this act, and pay- 
able in dollars, shall be collected in United 
States gold coin, in United States notes as 
long as said United States notcs are prompt- 
ly redeemed in gold coin, and no longer, or 
in national bank-notes which are redeemable 
in gold or which are redeemable in United 
States notes, provided the United States 
notes are promptly redeemeg in United 
States gold coin. 

“Section II. Every contract or obliga- 
tion made or implied and payable in this 
state, and made or implied after this act 
shall take effect, payable in gold or in dol- 
Jars, but not made specifically payable in 
United States silver coin or United States 
notes, shall mean that it is and shall be pay- 
able in United States gold coin; and, if not 
otherwise provided in the contract or obliga- 
tion, shall be payable in United States gold 
coin of the standard of weight and fineness 
established by the laws of the United States at 
the time the contract or obligation shall have 
been made or tinplied.” 





There are some features in the law as it 
now stands that should be amended, in 
order to secure the object intended by the 
legislature, and the above proposed amend- 
ment seems to us to meet the requirements 
of the case. There can bt no reasonable 
doubt as to the power of the legislature to 
pass such a law as the amendment proposes. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Lane County vs. Oregon, 7 
Wall. 71, held that the legal-tender acts of 
1862 and 1863 have ‘‘no reference to taxes 
imposed by state authority.” Such taxes 
are not ‘‘ debts” within the meaning of those 
acts, or of any legal-tender act. The legis- 
latures of the several states may, hence, re- 
quire that all taxes levied under their au- 
thority shall be collected in kind or in 
money; and, if there be several kinds of 
“lawful money,” they may designate in 
what kind the taxes shall be collected. The 
first section of the above amendment pro- 
vides for the collection of all canal tolls and 
taxes in United States gold coin, and also in 
1egal-tender notes and national bank-notes 
so long as these notes shall by redemption 
be the equivalent of gold. This puts the 
tolls and taxes at the gold value, and shuts 
out the deteriorated or debased silver dollar, 


paid these dues in depreciated dollars, and 
at the same time enables it to pay out dollars 
of full value for all debts and dues against 
it. 

The other section relates to contracts 
made and payable in this state, and, hence, 
enforceable under the authority of its laws. 
The provision is that such contracts, ex- 
pressed in dollars, but not in a specific kind 
of dollars, shall be construed to be payable 
in gold coin of the United States of the 
standard weight and fineness established by 
law at the time the contracts were made, 
This does not affect contracts that are spe- 
cifically payable in silver dollars or in legal- 
tender notes; but it does determine what 
shall in the State of New York be meant by 
the term ‘‘ dollars” as occurring in contracts 
to be enforced by its courts, when the par- 
ties themselves have not in those contracts 
given a specific meaning to the term. 
There is no doubt of the power of the 
legislature to pass such a law. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Walker vs. Whitehead, 16 Wall. 314, 
said: ‘‘ The laws which exist at the time 
and place of making a contract and where 
it is to be performed enter into and form 
a part of it. This embraces those laws alike 
which affect its validity, construction, dis- 
charge, and enforcement.” The second sec- 
tion comes perfectly within the range of 
this statement. It simply construes the con- 
tract as to the mode of payment when the 
parties themselves have not expressly done 
80. : 
Both sections are meant to protect the 
body politic of the State of New York 
and the people of the state against irredeem- 
able paper morey and against the 412}-grain 
silver dollars authorized by Congress in the 
Silver Law. We like the proposed law on 
both grounds. There can be no objection 
to it among those who believe in honest 
dollars, and that when one borrows he 
should be required to pay back the value 
he borrowed. 





THE UNIT OF VALUE. 


Srction 3,511 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that one of “the 
gold coins of the United States shall be a 
one-dollar piece, which, at the standard 
weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths 
grains, shall be the unit of value.” This 
simply reproduces the enactment contained 
in the Act of February 12th, 1873. The 
plain meaning of the law is that the dollar 
specified shall be the exclusive or only unit 
of value. It is to be ‘‘ the unit,” and this 
implies the exclusion of every other unit. 
Such was the undoubted intention of Con- 
gress at the time. ; 

Congress in the Silver Law of February 
28th, 1878, provided for the coinage of silver 
dollars weighing 412} grains, at the rate of 
not less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 per month, and enacted that 
these dollars ‘shall be a legal tender at 
their nominal value for all debts and dues, 





public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” Not 
a word is said in the law about these dollars 
as constituting the unit of value or a unit of 
value. They are simply made a legal tender, 
just as a gold eagle or a half eagle, which is 
not a unit of value, is made a legal tender. 
What, then, is the legal effect of the Sil- 
ver Law upon “the unit of value”? Does 
it repeal the provision which made the gold 
dollar piece ‘‘ the unit of value”? If so, 
then we have no such unit formally and 
expressly stated in any law. Does it, by 
necessary inference, add another unit of 
value—namely, the 4124-grain silver dollar— 
without - superseding the one previously 
established by law? If so, then we have 
two units of value—one consisting in twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains of standard gold 
and the other in four hundred and twelve 
and a half grains of standard silver. 
Assuming the latter to be the true con- 
struction of the Silver Law, we then meet 
the question of equivalency in value as be- 
tween the two units. Were they equiv- 
alents when the Silver Law was enacted? 
It is well known that they were not, and 
that in this respect they are now wider 
apart than they were then. If Congress 
were to enact that the commercial yard 
when measured by a yardstick consisting 





of pine wood should be twenty-six inches 
in length, and that when measured by a 








should be thirty-six inches in length, and 
that the term “yard” in all contracts 
made or to be madé should be understood 
to mean either measurement, at the option 
of the party agreeing to deliver so many 
yards of a given commodity, it would then, 
in principle, display the same kind of wis- 
dom it did display when enacting the Silver 
Law, on the supposition that the law added 
another unit of value to the one already 
established. The law exhibits the wisdom, 
as well as the honesty, of two yardsticks of 
unequal length. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues quiet in all depart- 
ments, and the export movement is down to 
a low average, principally on account of 
heavy snow-storms and cold weather. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Cus- 
tom-house returns of the imports and ex- 
ports at this port for the year ended Dec. 
81st have just been completed. The imports 
thus compare with those of the two preced- 
ing years, the figures representing the gold 
cost of the goods abroad, exclusive of 
freights and duties: 


IMPORTS. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Dry Goods...... $80,716,163 $77,756,778 $74,863,197 
General Mdse.. 198,430,587 236,331,863 200,172,607 











Specie.......... 26,217,888 15,000,227 19,150,973 
Total. ...§305,364,638 $329,088,868 $303,186,867 
Customs.... .. $04,662,666 $92,717,601 $02,304,088 


The exports thus compare with those of the 
two preceding years; 





Exports. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Produce & Mdse. .$275,550,964 $208,933,971 $349,414,800 
BPTI. ...cccccccss 43,097,102 27,497,160 18,107,788 

Wotehe cece $318,648,066 $326,431,140 $362,522,088 


The exports of grain from New York to 
Europe during the year ending Dec. 8st, 
1878, were the largest on record—88,353,295 
bushels, against 52,471,829 bushels in 1877. 
The shipments of the past year comprised 
52,175,595 bushels Wheat, 26,116,487 do. 
Corn, 3,983,619 do. Rye, 3,110,315 do. Oats, 
and 1,567,279 do. Barley. 

The forcign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: gen- 
eral merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $4,957,401; and produce exports, 
$4,246,380. 

FAILURES.—The Commercial Agency of 
Dunn, Barlow & Co., have just issued their 
annual circular of failures, from which it 
appears that the failures in the United States 
for the year 1878 were 10,478 in number, 
as against 8,872 in 1877, showing an increase 
in the past year of 1,571. The liabilities for 
1878 equal $234,000,000, compared with 
$190,000,000 in 1877, an increase in the past 
year of $40,000,000. These large liabilities 
are approached only by the figures for 1873, 
when they reached $228,000,000; but these 
were divided among only 5,163 failures—less 
than one-half of the number in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
ASSIGNMENT FOR CREDITORS,—Under the 
provision of the laws of 1860, giving the 
county  udge power, upon the petition of 
any creditor, to compel an assignee, for the 
benefit of creditors, to appear and show 
cause why an accounting should not be had, 
the averment in a verified petition that the 
petitioner is a creditor is sufficient to give 
the county judge jurisdiction to entertain 
the proceedings, even though denied by the 
affidavit of the assignee. It is not necessary 
for the petitioner to profess that she comes 
in behalf of all the petitioners, and the fact 
that an assignee has not given the bond re- 
quired by the act does not shield him from 
liability to show what has become of the 
bengersy which went into his hands.— Matter 
of — Assignment, N. Y. Ct. of Ap- 
peals. 

WarRANTY.—In case of a purchase with 
an express warranty, where there is no ques- 
tion of fraud, the vendee cannot insist upon 
returning the goods. There can in such case 
be no recision except by consent of parties, 
unless the contract of parties was express 
that the contract should be rescinded if there 
was a breach of warranty. If there was 
such an agreement, there can be no action 
for the purchase moncy until the property 
sold has been returned to the vendor in the 
same condition as it was when sold, or until 
there has been an unconditional tender of 
the goods. Nothing but such a tender as 
that the other party has nothing to do but to 
signify acceptance to make the property 
vest in him can be equivalent to a return of 
the goods,—Walls vs. Gates, St. Louis Ct. 
of Appeals. 

MISTAKE tN ConTRACT.—Mistake or ignor- 
ance of facts by es is @ proper babject 


for relief only when it constitutes a material 
ingredient in the contract of the parties and 
disappoints their intention by a mutual 
error, or where it is inconsistent with 

faith and proceeds from a violation of the 
obligations which are imposed by law u 
the conscience of either party. But when 
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and thus pfotects the state against being | yardstick consisting in maple wood | each party is equally innocent, and there is 


no concealment. of facts which the other 
party has a right te know, and no surprise 
or imposition exists, the mistake or ignor- 
ance is treated as laying no foundation 
for equitable interference.—Dambman 1s. 
Schulting, N. Y. Ct. of Appeals. 

Neaiicent DeLay.—Delay to present a 
bank-check until the failure of the bank 
ten days after its receipt, would be negli- 
gence which would discharge the maker of 
the check if he had funds in the bank until 
that time to meet the check. But if the 
maker had drawn out his entire account in 
the bank before its failure, he will be held 
liable for the check.—Kenyon 0s, Stanton, 
Sup. Ct. Iowa. 

URETY AND INNOCENT PuRCHASER.—A 
party was asked to sign a note as surety; 
but refused unless another person then and 
there named would first execute the same 
The principal in the note thereupon forged 
the name and signature of the other person, 
whereupon the person asked to be surety 
was induced to sign. The principal after- 
ward procured money upon this note from 
an innocent bad who had no notice of the 
fraud. Held that the fact of the forgery 
and fraud could not release the surety who 
signed the note from liability. The princj- 
ple is that where one of two innocent per- 
sons must be a loser by the deceit or fraud 
of another the loss must fall on him who 
employs or puts trust and confidence in the 
deceiver, and not on the other.—Stoner vs. 
Milliken, Sup. Ct. Ill. 

THE MONEY MARKET remains ia a 
very easy condition. The change in the 
character of gold from merchandise to 
money since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments has given a large expansion to cur- 
rency, and loanable funds are plenty on 
this account. The highest rate during the 
week was 4 per cent., with the bulk of the 
business done at 2 to 3 per cent., the market 
closing easy at 1 to 2 per cent. Commercial 
paper isin good demand. We quote first- 
class endorsed bills of short date at 3} to 44 
per cent.; 4 months, 4 to5 per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, 54 to 
7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET,—The Bank of En- 
gland has reduced its rate of discount to 4 per 
cent. Consols were firm at 95% to 96 
United States bonds were steady and Amer- 
ican railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm, closing 
at 4.84} to 4.84% for 60-days bills and 4.87 
to 4.873 for demand. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying 4 offered, 
selling par to 4 premium; Charleston, scarce 
buying 3-16 to 4 discount, selling par to 
1-16; New Orleans, commercial } to 5-16, 
bank 4; St. Louis, 50 premium; Chicago, 
firm, buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 pre- 
mium; and Boston, 31 cents premium. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}4- 
grain dollar is now $0.8467 gold. We quote. 


Brying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (gold)............ +++ 10994 110% 


Trade Dollars (currency).. . 8 O84 
Halves and Quarters....... -. 084 9834 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............00 974% 9814 


STOCK MARKET.—§peculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active all the 
week and prices are higher for the entire 
list. The total transactions amounted to 
1,447,720 shares. The prominent specialties 
were Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
Morris and Essex, the Northwesterns, the 
St. Pauls, Lake Shore, and Michigan Cen- 
tral. Erie was largely traded in, but was 
less buoyant than the stocks before named. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 





Amerian Dist. Tel. Co........ 26 81 26 _ 
Albany and Susquehanna.... — _ - 76% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............+6 819 «85% «281% 85 
Canada Southern............ 474 48% 47 471g 


Chicago and Northwestern.. 523 57 G24 856% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 7g 8236 704% 8214 


C., R. L, and Pacifie.......... 119% 1234 119% 123% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1124 118 112 112% 
c., C., and Ind. Cen............ 5% 54 «OK O36 
Ci, Os CGH hs oss cccusveceses 35 384g 854g 88i¢ 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 80% 904% 88% 89 
Chicago and Alton............ 814g 83% BIg 82% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ 10534 10544 105g 106 
Consolidation Coal........... = _ - 16 
Canton............. aivdghiaese 27 20 27 20 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 4534 49 4534 47% 
Del. and Hudson.............. 40% 40 41 
Express—Adams........ 0.00 106 «10646 106 «108 
American........... 464% 47 46% 47 
United States...... — = _ 4514 
Wells, Fargo&Co. 954 95% 04% 9514 
OE 2. 23% «221g A386 
Erle, BE, .cvcescccccsccocccccece 8844 «39 88% 388 
HAFIOM.,.. svesccccsccccccvesece - - - 142 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 14 14% «(«i13%eié«CYKG{_ 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 354% 874 3 374% 
Illinois Central............... 83 884% S8lg 81% 
Kansas Pacific...............- 10 10 056 9 
Lake Shore.....,...cccccsseees 69 70% 68% 60% 
Michigan Central............. 70% 80% 8% 70% 
Morris and Essex............. 4 «8144 «(77% «(80K 
Mil. and St. Paul... ......... 384 85K BBG 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 77 7 7034 BH 
N.Y. Coentral........ 05 sosces 114M 114% 104d 
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= 
N. J. Central........... seseeee 8544 40% 85 8056 
N. V., N. &, and Hartford... 161 161 161 161 
9 ns | 
2354 10% 23% 
184% 10% 12% 
1254 125 124 
104% 104 104% 
~ — 189 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... — = - 97 
Quicksilver. ............escee0e - - - 1046 
Quicksilver, pf............. -- 82% 82% S82 82 
St. Louts and Iron Mtn.... .. 164% 16% 16 1554 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... % 8 T% 8 
8t. Louis, K. C., and N., pf.. 80 83% 30 82 
A. and T. Haute............... 8 8 x“%jOCO 
Rs co canassciccieccasteccas 214 28 20% 21% 
Union Pacific........ ......+. 664 68144 «66KKCBTG 
Western Union Telegraph.. 95% 96 954% 95% 
We, , Hin GE TORR. oo sc cisccccce 654 6% 6 6 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 36 8H 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 414 43% 44% 
St. L. and San Fran. lst, pf.. 10 10 10 _ 
BwtwO TUM... cccccccccsesseee 24% 8 BE 2% 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company, last week, 
President Gowen read the annual report, 
which showed that the railroad receipts 
during the year were $11,539,592.80; total 
canal receipts, $1,010,337.39; receipts from 
steam colliers, $686,190.81, making the total 
recipts $13,236,121. Total expenses of rail- 
road, $6,979,242.13; profits of steam colliers, 
$232,425.58; loss of Schuylkill and Susque- 
hanna Canals, $278,609.30; loss in operations 
of Coal and Iron Company, $752,049.14. 
After the payment of interest, the cash de- 
ficit charged to profit and loss account is 
$824,950.94. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
the dealings were large. Jersey Centrals 
were all strong and higher, consols 
advancing to 794@79, convertibles to 794, 
adjustments to 954@95, and Lehigh consols 
to 444@14. The bonds of the elevated 
roads were less active, and Metropolitan 
yielded to 963@97 and New York to 1044. 
Canada Southern guaranteed firsts were 
barely steady at 77}; the bonds of the 
Pacific coast roads showing a free demand 
at pretty full prices, Missouri Pacific sec- 
onds rising to 105, Hannibal and St. Joseph 
8s to 103%,and North Missouri firsts to 1074. 

STATE BONDS were quiet, except for 
Louisiana consols, which were active; falling 
off to 60 and afterward advancing to 644. 
North Carolina 6s, old, January and July, 
sold at 19§; Bistrict of Columbia 3-65s at 
814. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were actively 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange and among 
the large dealers. The unprecedented sub- 
scriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan continues 
a leading feature of the market. The First 
National Bank, which formerly had almost 
an exclusive control of this business, now 
finds new competitors, the bank ranking 
next to it in magnitude of transactions be- 
ing the Continental National, which has re- 
ceived about $15,000,000 of subscriptions 
since the first of the year. 


The following were the closing quota- 
tions: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 120% 121 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10634 107 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10644 107 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 101% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 101% 102% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 10244 108% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 108 104 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 10614 107 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 106% 107 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 106 106% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 107% 107% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 105% 106% 
United States 44¢s, 1801, coupon....... 106 106% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 9934 100 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 9034 99% 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, the well-known 
dealers in United States bonds, have issued 
the 6th edition of their pamphlet, corrected 
to date, giving full and trustworthy infor- 
mation respecting United States bonds. The 
pamphlet should be in the hands of every 
investor, as, for reference, it is the most con- 
venient book of the kind published. Con- 
sidering market prices, the order in which 
they place the various issues of United 
States bonds as desirable investments is as 
follows: first, Fives of 1881; second, Sixes 
of 1881, Second and Third Series; third, 
Four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds; fourth, 
Four-per-cent. bonds; fifth, Five-twenties of 
1868; sixth, Ten-forties. The Five-twenties 
of 1867, being now in process of so rapid 
redemption, can no longer be classed as de- 
sirable for investment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
calls for the redemption of five-twenty bonds 
of 1865, consols of 1867, to the further 
amount of $40,000,000. The principal and 
interest will be paid at the Treasury on 
and iter ‘he 14th and 18th days of April 
next, and =. interest will ccase on those 








days. Following are descriptions of bonds: 
Coupon bonds dated July 1st, 1867, namely: 
$50, No, 29,001 to No, 46,000, both inclusive. 

100, No. $7,001 to No. 60,000, both inclusive. 

500, No. 27,001 to No.°46,000, both inclusive. 

1,000, No. 84,001 to No. 60,000, both inclusive. 

Total coupon, $10,000,000, 

Registered bonds, ‘‘ redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after the 1st day of 
July, 1872,” as follows: 

$50, No, 1,151 to No. 1,925, both inclusive. 

100, No. 8,201 to No. 13,850, both inclusive. 
600, No. 4,851 to No. 7,250, both inclusive. 
1,000, No. 17,651 to No. 27,750, both inclusive. 
5,000, No. 5,831 to No. 8,150, both inclusive, 
10,000, No. 4,801 to No. 13,250, both inclusive. 

Total Registered, $10,000,000. 

Aggregate, $20,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treasur- 
er now holds $348,266,800 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for the 
week, $2,430,700. United States bonds held 
for circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$3,416,900. National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $822,512,464; gold 
notes, $1,468,920. The ‘receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period ‘last 
year, are as follows: 





1879. 
New York......... ; $1,808,000 
BON... ..cccccsee ee 1088-08 
Philadel phia...... 5 
— 507,000 
peedasoncdesesesene $2,916,000 000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows un- 
usually large and important changes. The 
gain in surplus reserve amounts to $2,015,- 
500, the banks now holding $14,412, 750, 
against $14,173,725 a year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 




































































week: 
JOD oh Age 8th. Com; poy 
eeee ne ¥ 
te se Oe atoo Deo 1617: 
I 19,065,5 inc.. 4,910,406 
1 67,310,400 ne.. 
Deposits.... ...-+. 211,500,000 nc.. 5,108,400 
1a 0 ne. rt 100 
8 lus.. 4,412 nc.. 2,015, 
Circulation 767,600 Dec.. 17,400 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows : 
Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America. . 125 180 anuf’s’ & seen - 80 
amcen. Exch 101 — pa 
Bute’rs & Drs.. 98 100 |M 4 - 
c entral Nat nl 110 a Mec , a 
Chtham’ 100 — |Mechs'&trad..— 0 
1 — ere anti Cree 88 95 
Cit 200 erchants’. .120 — 
— /|Mer. Exchange. 65 90 
118% ee 116 1% 
185 |New York..///5120 122% 
100 New York Co...110 _— 
— |Ninth Nat’l..... 7 ~ 
North Amer.... — 62 
North River.... — 100 
250 |Pacific.... _ 
7 = |Peopisis 190 
rma = age =— e' 
ate i [phobic 
anaver eecesee =_ public........ a 
~ ad & ’s 200 202 = |Shoe & Leather.102 _ 
Lissancaden 110 — |St. Nicholas.... 70 80 
Poathos Man’f’ 132 — |State of N. Y.,n102 = 
Manhattan,... 120 Union.... ...... _ 














The number of banks doing buisness 
under the New York state law, as per 
annual report of the superintendent of the 
Banking Department is reduced to seventy 
five, with a capital of $20,568,200. Thirteen 
banks reduced their capital in all by $1,348, - 
400 — the past year. The loans and 
discounts fell from $57,906,952 to $51,626,- 
029, and the deposits from $54,002,718 to 
$50,540,621; but the resources of the banks 
were strengthened more than their liabilities 
were increased, the net surplus having ad- 
vanced from $6, 100,041 to $6,950,697. The 
superintendent calls attention to the onerous 
taxation to which the banks have been sub- 
jected. During the past five years this has 
amounted to 21.7 per cent., or an average 
annual tax of 44 per cent., which is cer- 
tainly oppressive, as compared with the tax- 
ation of other forms of business. 

Ata a the board of directors of 
the National Bank of the Republic, corner 
of Wall Street and Broadway, on Friday, the 
faithful and venerable president, H. 
Lowry, having declined a renomination, Mr. 
Henry W. Ford, the cashier, was unani- 
mously elected president of the bank. Mr. 
Ford has been connected with this institu- 
tion ever since its organization, nearly thirty 
years ago, as receiving teller, paying teller, 
cashier, and so on, until now he is preside nt, 
a position his long experience and ability 
thoroughly qualify him for. Mr. Thomas 
T. Buckley, a worthy, reliable gentleman 
and long connected with this institution, has 
been elected vice-president. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of 5 per cent., and 
an extra one of two and a half per cent., 
payable on demand. 
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What shall we do with 
our Five-Twenties ? 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 by 
the Government, and the fact that the Five-Twenties 
of 1867, of which there are over three hundred mil- 
lions outstanding in the hands of investors, come 
next in order, is causing a general {aquiry among the 
holders of these bonds as to which issue of Govern- 
ment Securities they shall select in making an ex- 
change while they can realize the present premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the “ Fours,” 
“Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” “Ten-Forties,” “Sixes of 
1881” (second and third series), and “Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large demand from new investors. 
more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual advance 
in the prices of the issues which are most desirable 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT Bonps,” de- 
signed to answer all questions in regard to these secur- 
ities and to give full information to int ng invest- 
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ors, copies of which can be had on application at our 
office, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOV- 
ERNMENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St., New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guarant 

of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in dol- 

roms, for ~ in the United States and adjacent coun- 
= and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 


orld. 
wAppileation for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mortgages 
and Collections. oe moderate. Also gives ape 
cial attention to investing funds for Persons and Cor- 
porations on First Mortgage on City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Loans carefully gent on City of Indianapolis 
Farm Property in the State of Indian = from 
to 50 per cent. of present reductions, at 8 per 
cent. interest, payable semt- annually, 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 


HE ewe Lt. a, Lg ty 


T.THE ANNUAL ME TENG 
his Bank, held ing. 














Thomas Russel, 
Matthew mont Wm, vf Philips, 
. T. Porter, Joa. F. Kna app. 
Jas. 1. Stewart, William R. Garrison, 
Geo. 8. Moulton, Theo. M. Ives, 
Charles Spear. Edward Wise, 
Chas. 8. Baylis, John M. Crane. 


At a mecting of the new Board, held this day, A. V. 
STOUT was re-elected President and N. T. PORTER 
Vice-President—both unanimously. 

J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 184 BROADWAY. 
New York, Jan. 14th, 1879. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. Also an 
extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 





SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


AN 


The most successful method for operating in stocks 
is by uniting capital of various sums by combinin 
the Moy ively —_ orders of 9 creat number oe 
thus 
Brownands of dollars “and using the some together as 
one lovee eum. A limited amount of money thus in- 
be | ares pro-rata in the profits of immense totals. 








pre fits fora numerous Cc! 


We are sure we ——- an do uch 
can do singly or alone. Satisfactory references as 
integrity and responsibility oe furnished. pull 
{nformeston free 3 a lica 


4 NCES °9 ~ png Br ees 
4 Ene ange “Fizce New Yo 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (CO.,|- 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


106 ee N. Y. 


nm any operator 





on Western Farm 

~ cent. interest, and on 

. te boo cleveland 
St. Lo 


Indianapo! Detroit, 

and other large Western Cities. Current interest cer 

lected wi tate int Loans _ carefully placed also 
2 me of New Yor Brooklyn, 


onic Th DIST ata SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
RAILROA other COR PORATE, BONDS 
pa Defaulted | x. ccameten into rest- 
1 investmen its. Coupons coll 
~ RA AA 5 ee to Counties, saree, ent 
Cities, eatictpes ion of Taxes and other Rev 
Cu States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 


AS oe TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
Cl corporations, and also as 





FINAN 
counties, Towns it Cities, Railroad and 
JOHN .‘—_ SHORT, eter, 
Wu. P. Watson, 
Jas. t 


Sfcatiaaton Dreza Suing, 











ONTINENTAL, 
York, January 15t 
At th election for directors of this bank, held 
lay, the 14th inst., at the banking- house, the 


AFIONAL BANK, NEW 








fol lowing. were elected directors for the ensuing year: 

tdmund D. I C. F. ~— oa 

John T. Agnew, Fred. Taylor, 

H. Taber, Horace Porter, 

Chas. H. Wm. Turnbull, 

C, C, Baldwin, Bowie Dash, 
. H. Songer, Wm. R. Preston. 

Thos. W. Evans 





‘AL3O FOR INSPECTORS. 
alee. McL. Agnew, Peter M. Bryson, Chas. La 
a subsequent meeting of the bank, held ‘this « aay, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH was re-elected President 
and JOHN T. AGNEW, Vice-President. 
FRED. TAY LOR, Cashier. 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, January 15th, 1879. } 





T THE ANNUAL ELECTION BY THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank, held 14th instant, the follow 
ing-named gentlemen were elected Directors for the 
ensuing year : 
JAS, A. ROOSEVELT, ROB'T LENOX KENNEDY, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, ROBERT GOELET, Jr., 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. 


At a meeting of the Board, held this day, GEORGE G. 
WILLIAMS, Esq., was unanimously re-elected Presi 
dent. 

WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashter. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BARE OF NEW TORE, 





JANUARY laril 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION ‘BY 1 THE 
Stockholders of this Bank, held this day, xt the 


Banking Rooms, Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, the follow 
ing Directors were duly electe d for the ans year: 
. Fore, ” chu 


ai 


Joseph E. Bulkley, Fu ne Kelly, 
Oliver Hoyt, Robert Squi 
Soange H. Po snes alee, 


no LOWE, 
arate or lc son, 
E. Kellogg Wright, 
mes L. Worth . 
Also for victtunt of Election : 
Wilson G. Hun 


Petes siay ven, 
Arthur Leary, 
Robert J. oe. 


John R. Marshall, 
Eugene Plunkett. 
At a subsequent mecting of the Virectors Mr. JAMES 
L. WORTH was pltmiaiaiaatetets elected President. 
. WR IGHT, Cashier. 


IRVING» 


Insurance Compan 
No. 157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable 
ondemand. January 0th, 1879. W. A. MAGARICAL, 
Acting Secre tary. 


64th DIVIDEND. 


CLINTON 


Fire Insurance Company, 
156 BROADWAY, 
Jan. 9th, 1879. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIV IDEND OF SEX (6) PER CENT. 
is declared from the earnings of the past six months, 
payable on demand. . T. PATTERSON, Jk., Sec’y. 


ad New York, Jan. 10th, 1879. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSUR- 
ANCE CO., held this day at the Company's Office, N« 
170 Broadway, a Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. was 
declared payable on demand. 
JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
Tas LAK& cages AND omen SOUTHERN 
LWAY COMPA 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central De ot, 
gw Yo K, Decembe: 
| DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY. GAVE 
Eg 











this day declared a dividend of THREE PER 

NT upon the Capital Stock, payable on the first 
day of February next, at this office. 

he Transfer Books will be closed at 8 o’clock 
P.M. on TUESDAY, the 3ist inst., and will be re- 
opened on the morning of WEDNESDAY, the Sth 
day of February next 

E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer 


LAMAR 


Insurance Com y of New York, 


NO. 184 BROADWA 
MI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND op’ FIVE (5) PER 
cr NT on the capital stock of this Company is payable 
on demand. 
NEW y YORK, 





Janu 8, 1 
oe. eo R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


TO INVEST¢ >? 
mproved Farm First Mortgage sonds, 2 per cent., 
half yearly in New York. uring our eight years’ 
business no —— of ours ever waited a day for inter- 
est or . For several months our customers 
have T- supplied the demand. Now we can invest 
further sums in small Cay anee Very Choice 





security, being often Ne 2 oe - er acre Oo 
rich, productive farms. 10,000. We 
can fa vin thee hundreds of gb nces 4 parties who 
invest in these mo: 

B. WATKINS & CO. 
Counselors a ) a, Bankers, and Loan Agents, La 


rence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, N New Y ~ Ns 








NE EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Street. ‘The seni! ::nnual dividend at 
the rate of Five per Cent. per annum was declared 
Jan. 1st, 1879, on ALL 3UMS from $5 to 85,000. Interest 
commencing the first of each month. Assets, $3,669, 
188.07. Surplus, $520,032.89. 


; RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFYF, Secretary. 


$10 to $1,000 invested in Wall-Street Stocks 





makes fortunes “- month. Book sent free explain 
ing everything. BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 17 Wall Street New York. 





1300 pu c on in 0 aoe See of $100 





nial ia every week on stock oar" 

fal Rey rts and Circulars mince A ddress 

8 a 

T. WIGHT & CO., Bankers, is Wall 8t., N.Y. 
Senn for the Weekl pinanctal 5 Re of ALEx. 
FROTHINGHAM & Co. brokers, 12 Street, New 
York, which is sent free, and comtains information 
$1,000 =» $100 in stock operations, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Commercial, 


MEXICO AND THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Tue experience of Mexico with the de- 
preciated silver dollar, as the consequence 
of the great fall in the price of silver, is but 
an illustration of what will be the experience 
of this country should the coinage of 412}- 
grain silver dollars be continued until by 
their amount they are forced into the chan- 
nels of trade. Mexico is bi-metallic, having 
the double standard of gold and silver, and 
both are made an unlimited legal tender for 
all debts, public and private; yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, gold, though constantly coined, 
has ceased to be a circulating medium, and 
the country has been almost completely 
drained of its gold. That which remains is 
bought and sold at a premium in silver vary- 
ing from fourteen to eighteen per cent., ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of the London 
silver market. Mexico has made no change 
in her coinage law; yet the change in the 
relative value of gold and silver has signally 
changed the operations of the law. 

There is no mystery in these currency 
phenomena. If there be in a country two 
standards of valuc, having the same nom- 
inal value, yet of unequal real value, and if 
both are unlimited legal tenders and both 
are freely coined without any restriction or 
discrimination in respect to either, then, by 
a law as sure as that which regulates the 
motions of the planets, the standard of less 
real value will displace from circulation the 
one of greater value. The latter will go 
into the melting-pot or be exported to 
other countries. The people will pay their 
debts and settle their contracts in the 
cheaper money. They are led to do this by 
the instinct of self-interest. This is the 
reason why Mexico is now losing her gold; 
and her only escape from this consequence 
is so to remodel her coinage laws as to bring 
her gold standard and her silver standard to 
the same level. This may be done by re- 
ducing the quantity of gold in the former or 
by increasing the quantity of silver in the 
latter. 

Precisely the same embarrassment awaits 
this country under the operations of the 
Silver Law, if it remains in force sufficiently 
long and if the price of silver does not rise 
to about sixty pence per ounce. We have 
not yet reached the point of the embarrass- 
ment, and for the simple reason that the 
volume of silver dollars is not yet sufficient 
to force this kind of currency into the 
channels of trade. Nothing, however, is 
more certain than that we shall come to this 
point if we continue to coin 412}-grain 
silver dollars even at the moderate rate 
of but $2,000,000 per month. Time will 
bring us there in the end; and then our 
gold coins will disappear, to be replaced by 
a depreciated silver dollar. The hope of 
every sensible man is that before this crisis 
comes there will be wisdom enough in 
Congress to change the Silver Law, and 
thus avert the otherwise inevitable conse- 
quence. The law has not proved of the 
slightest advantage to the country, and is 
now the chief obstacle to be encountered in 
a successful resumption of specie payment. 





_s 


RAILWAY NECROLOGY. 


Tue Rathoay Age gives the necrology of 
railroad companies in this country during 
the year that has just closed. According to 
the statement, forty-eight railroads, having a 
mileage of 3,902 miles, an indebtedness of 
$160,014,500, and a capital stock of $151,- 
616,700, making an aggregate of $311,631,- 
200, were sold under mortgage foreclosure 
between January 1st and December 81st, 
1878. Generally, the mortgage bondholders 
have been the purchasers, and have thus 
taken the property into their own hands, 
hoping thereby to save something from the 
wreck. The stockholders, unless they were 
bondholders also, have nothing to show but 
worthless certificates of stock. The stock 
capital, to the amount of $151,616,700, has 
been completely wiped out, and to many of 
the stockholders the loss isa terrible one. 
The Age mentions ‘‘ numerous widows and 
orphans” as in the list of losers—just the 
parties that, for a rule, should never have a 
dollar vested in railroad stocks. 
The Age mentions twenty-seven other 
railroads, having a mileage of 2,820 miles, an 
indebtedness of $54,170,000, and a capital 


stock of $88,215,000, making an aggregate 
of $92,385,000, that during the year have 
passed into the hands of receivers, and the 
most of which will come to the auction- 
block during the current year. 

These facts show that the list of insolvent 
railroads has reached startling proportions, 
especially when added to the bankruptcy of 
the two previous years. The number of 
railroads sold under foreclosure during the 
last three years is 132, having a mileage of 
11,623 miles and a bonded and stock capital 
invested in them amounting to $728,463,000. 
The financial disaster has been a sweeping 
one, especially at the West and the South. 
It is quite true that the railroads themselves 
have not been annihilated, and that they 
have contributed to the growth and wealth 
of the communities through which they pass, 
and that ultimately many of them will pay 
dividends to their owners; and yet it is just 
as true that individuals have put into these 
enterprises hundreds of millions of dollars 
which they will never see again. The truth 
is that railway construction for several 
years after the war proceeded far too rapid- 
ly for prudence and safety, and that far too 
much of the capital expended was merely 
borrowed capital. When the revulsion of 
1878 made its appearance, both of these facts 
were easily seen; and the penalty experi- 
enced since the panic of that year is but a 
natural consequence. The lesson has been 
a very severe one. 





HOSTILITY TO THE BANKS. 





Present Hayes, being asked what will 
be the next issue in our national politics, is 
reported as having replied: 

‘‘That depends altogether on our Demo- 
cratic friends. You know that they are in 
the opposition, and must raise the issues to 
employ themselves. It seems to me that 
Judge Thurman laid down their next issue 
when he said that the national banks must 
be attacked, and, instead of their currency, 
the greenback be put in vogue everywhere.” 

The President has probably made the best 
guess that can be made, under present cir- 
cumstances; yet there is now no telling pre- 
cisely what form Democracy will assume in 
the next presidential struggle, beyond the 
general prediction that it will assume any 
form that promises success, It has had no 
settled principles for more than twenty years, 
Should hostility to the national banks be its 
watchword, then this will be equivalent to 
hostility to specie payment. Nobody sup- 
poses that if the national bank-notes are 
withdrawn and replaced by legal-tender 
notes, which is the modern Thurman theory, 
the Government can keep the whole volume 
of paper circulation at par with gold. The 
position of the Government would be an 
extremely dangerous one, besides involving 
a centralization of power without any par- 
allel in our history. The Treasury of the 
United States would be the great bank of 
issue and redemption for the entire country. 
The country now has the best banking sys- 
tem it ever had; and if its destruction is to 
be the policy of the Democratic party, then 
there can be no question as to where Repub- 
licans will and should stand. 

me 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

REAL Estate is much firmer in price 
since the first of January. The return toa 
sound specie basis gives more confidence to 
capitalists and investors; and, hence, the 
better present outlook for real proper- 
ty. Our insurance companies will be great- 
ly strengthened and benefited by this firm- 
ness and advance in property. Within five 
years past large amounts of real estate have 
been thrown on the market, at forced sale 
in foreclosure suits, and in many cases it has 
been bought in at figures to cover only the 
first mortgages. Our large corporations 
have been more interested in these sales than 
any other class. Their course in showing 
indulgence to all parties, by taking payments 
of interest in small and frequent install- 
ments, or in taking additional security, and 
in otherwise extending facilities to those 
indebted to them, is very commendable. 
Any other course would have entailed seri- 
ous trouble and losses. 

We have good reason to believe that 
henceforth there will be more punctuality 
in all interest payments. Business is im- 
proving, money continues plenty, and peo- 





ple generally feel quite hopeful. 
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DEY GOODS. 


Troe week has passed without special 
chanve. Package buyers from Western and 
Southwestern distributing points have made 
their appearance in the market; but as yet 
have paid but little attention to spring 
goods, and the volume of business with 
both agents and jobbers was only moderate. 

Cotton goods were irregular, the general 
demand being slow, while some large sales 
of certain makes were effected by means of 
slight concessions in prices. 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week comprise 8,231 packages from this 
port, 118 packages from Boston, and 155 
packages from other ports, making 8,514 
packages for the week, and for the expired 
portion of the year a total of 9,707 pack- 
ages, valued at $517,865, against 1,318 pack- 
ages, valued at $96,046, for the same time in 
1878, compared with 3,001 pacl:ages, valued 
at $249,736, for the same time in 1877. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
moderate demand, and prices ruled steady, 
except for Atlantic sheetings, which were 
further reduced. 

Bleached goods were in better demand, 
because of reductions in prices. The de- 
cline in Wamsuttas reported last week has 
been followed by a reduction in price of 
New York Mills, Pride of the West, and 
other fine bleached goods. 

Cotton flannels were in moderate move- 
ment. 

Colored cottons were irregular. Some 
large sales were reported in denims, dyed 
ducks, ete. ; but general selections were only 
for small parcels. 


Cottonades were in fair demand and spe- 
cially «ttractive makes were active. 

White goods were in steady request for 
all staple and fancy makes. 

Print-cloths were active and prices were 
firm. We quote 3 5-16c., cash, and 3§c., 30 
days, for 64x64 cloths, and 2 15-16c. to 8c., 
cash, for 56x60. 

Prints were in light, irregular demand. 

Dress goods were quict. 

Woolen goods were in moderate move- 
ment only. The market is being looked 
over carefully by buyers, who are arriving 
rapidly; but as yet selections are being 


‘made to supply only absolute wants. 


Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand for 
light-weight goods for the clothing trade, 
and liberal quantities of such were distrib- 
uted, in exccution of former orders. Heavy 
weights were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in limited request as 
to new business; but deliveries of the most 
popular makes were continued on a large 


scale. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate demand 
for the best doeskin makes. Some special- 
ties, like Eastlake fancies, are still sold to 
arrive. 

Satinets were in fair inquiry for printed 
goods; but other makes were quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were in light de- 
mand from first hands, while the jobbing 
distribution was fair for small re-order lots. 

Foreign dry goods were in improved de- 
mand for fabrics required in manufacturing ; 
but otherwise the market is still quiet. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,184,264, 
showing an increase of more than $1,500,000 
as compared with last week, and $700,000 
greater as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $2,113,005, or something 
less than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 











IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mownpay Evenina, January 20th, 1870. 
PRINTS. 
Albion......- Sovceee oer ee ccccceccoes 5b 
Allens ....cccsccccecs 5$/Mallory .........0. 6 
American .....ccccee = Manchester........ 6 
Southbridge........- 54/Merrimack, D..... 54 
TOON gans.ssscs secon 6 |Oriental........... _ 
Cocheco, L.......e0 6 |Pacitic Seicge sanusias 6 
Dunnells.........+-- —!Richmond......... _ 
Freeman.....ceccece —|Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Garner & Co . —|Sprague..... seecee 54 
Gloucester . peed Bt amsutta...... eee 4 
Hamilton... ....cccece Washington ....... 6 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag .......... 9 |Lancaster ......... 9 
Belfast....... ececess 7 |Gloucester......... 9 
Be -.c--rressoose RE Pere aspscas 9 
Glasgow ......+seee- |Southwark ........ ces 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 7 |Lawrence, LL...... 6 
“WM, 4—+4..... = p eS + 
“PP, 4+4..... 5 “3 p>. re 
“« 6D, 4+4..... 6 = XXX... 9 
« Lb, 4-4... 5}|Massachusetts, BB. 5 

“  V, $0-inch.. 6 «“ Za 
Agawam, F eececcces wa J . 

sta, 4—4....... of 
ie * 30) sow “ Standard. 7 
Appleton, A, Reap Medford, 4—4..... 6 

“ 80-in...’6 |Nashua, O, 38-inch. 





6 
Boge Phen ft BE aotoek. & 








[January 23, 1879. 
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- pp sethsose tities co oo 





et Oe ee - G.... 
Broadway, 4—4...... < RR.... 
Cabot, 4 4-—4....... Pacific, _ TTT. a 
Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 74 Pepperell, Bicssons 
Clark Mills, A....... R. 
Continental, C...... 64 “ 0. 

eg DP ssasex 8 ye em 
Dwight, X...... eoee a vd q—4.. 
ak *Y cane es aealin 5} - 8—4.. 
© ‘Minstinasece 6 - 9—4.. 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 4 10—4.. 
8, 7—8..... . 5 Pequot, Riscaviienss 
Great Falls, 8....... : neeeoonsn 
| re ae PR 
ene | vel 64 Pittsfield, A 
Harrisburgh, A...... 64, Pocasset : 
i, ee Canoe, 
Hyde Park, Stand’d.. 74,  —»-- FF... 2. eee ees 
* XXX.... i | Tee 
Indian Head, 4—4... 74|/Stark, A.... 
“ 30- 7 “ AA 


in... 
Indian Orchard, 4A. xe) ae CC. 














E. 65 Utica, 4-4. 
- NN. 64) “ 9—4 
” RR. 63; “ 10—4 
Laconia, AA......... 74| Wachusett, 30-inc.. 64 
we eee 7 - 36-inc.. 7 
“ | ee ~- 40-ine. .11 
7 ere 6) a 48-inc. .12} 
oe ae 6}|Waltham, P....... 11 
si Standard a 9—4....18 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... 3 “« 10—4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4......... 7 
AA, 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... o 
eS eee 8 iLonsdale, 4—4..... 8 
Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 8 | ‘* Cambric 4—4, 123 
. Z, 7—8.. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 9 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 8y\N. Y. Mills, 4—4...103 
Bartlett, A, 4—4..... 84, Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. 6 = Waesas . 83 
“ “  30-in.. 54|Nashua, E,4—4.... 8) 
Boot, 8. ry - P, 42-in....10 
ee oe : ot “OW, 45-in...11b 
wie. ee -10}|Pepperell, 6—4 ....124 
pet ee ee 54 = 7—4....14 


Blackstone,AA,4—4. 74] “ 8—4....16 
“« geal 


Blackstone River.... 7 





Cabot, 7=-B....000000 63] 104. 
a ee 7 ‘Red Bank, 4—4.... 6 
MN 665500 9 7-8... — 
ss 4@-inch....... 103|Slaterville, A,4—4. 6% 

Canoe, 3—4 ........- 4 ‘is 7—8.... 5 

Clinton, CCC, 4—4... 94)Tuscarors, 4—4,...11 

ee oe —j)Utica Nonpariel : 

Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 7} “ 4—4. .11 

ae: ee iy 5—4..15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 ss 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: “6 8—4. .22} 

4—4, 84 “ 9—4. 25 

Fearless, 4—4....... 7 = 10—4, .275 

Green, G, 4—4....... 5}| Wauregan, No. 1...10 

Great Falls, 8....... 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4 ...103 

ue | ee 4 ne 5—4...155 
a ee 8 | Williamaville, 4--4.. 94 
- ry ree 84|White Rock, 4—4.. 84 
ae eee 84] Whitineville,4—4.. 7 
Gold Medal, 7 ee 7—8.. 63 
o 6 | Waltham, 6—4.... 47 
Hills: o 8—4..... 19 


Semper Idem, 4—4. 7 rr eee) | 
Poi "7-8. 7 











h DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........2--16 JOtis, CO....e0e000-104 
OSD | ee 83|Pear] River........15$ 
Columbia, Heavy....14 |Warren, AXA «124 
Everett... ..cccccccce 15 So  Gntesaga 114 
Haymaker........... 93 ee  Cecne wes 104 
Otis, AXA .......... rH MOF. cccccceseses 15 

‘ BB...6. véecrees 1 
STRIPES. 
American ...... 8} @ 9}|Otis, BB..... 10 _ 
Amoskeag..... 104 @114)Pittstield.... — 52 
Dexter, A..... — @14 |Thorndike : 

a See — @12 .. lly @I24 
Hamilton...... 104 @114|Uneasville,A 84 (@ 94 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 |Hamilton...¢......12 
sh Bisioisiaisiete 14 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
- BD sceseuee 13}, Lewiston, A, 36-in..164 
se OC aaiveset 124|Methuen, AA...... 14 
mee Mesceseee 114'Pearl River........ 144 
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Susurance, 


Baier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ttor regarding the standing of ¢ ance compa- 
ntes, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding @ stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy ta given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums paid, 
8 Amount of policy. 

& Amount of annual premium. 

6. Kind of policy. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE AGAIN? 


WE have been favored with a perusal of a 
correspondence between the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and one of its policyhold- 
ers, a gentleman of standing in this city, 
who sought to ascertain the cash value of 
his policy on surrender. This correspond- 
ence is so characteristic of the methods pur- 
sued by that company that we give, by 
permission, some extracts, for the benefit of 
our readers. 

In reply to an inquiry, dated June; 1877, 
the company stated the cash value of the 
policy to be $1,130.89 at that time. As the 
company had offered for the same policy 
two years before the sum of $1,611.78, and 
in February following the sum of $1,741.21, 
the owner very naturally sought an explana- 
tion for the very large difference, amounting 
to over $600, in about sixteen months. 

In reply, the company stated that ‘‘ when 
persons in good health retire they inflict an 
injury upon the average vitality of the 
whole. If the processextends very much, 
the injury may prove serious. The com- 
pany, therefore, retains the right to change its 
rules for the computation of surrender values 
whenever circumstances require tt.” 

The owner was not entirely satisfied with 
this reasoning; and, while acknowledging 
that under the strict letter of the contract 
no cash value could be recovered, yet, to be 
consistent, he urged that the company ought 
either to decline purchasing at all, or else 
should give a fair value on surrender, and 
by a rule which should be applied impartial- 
ly to all its members. He naturally in- 
quired : ‘‘ What becomes of the large differ- 
ence between the accumulation in your 
hands against the policy in question and the 
amount you offer?” He reminded the 
company that in the official publications dis- 
tinct pledges had been given time and again 
that a fair value in cash would be paid on 
surrender of any policy. 

In reply to this inquiry, the company stated 
very shortly: ‘‘We have nothing to add to 
ours of the 16th inst., which fully states 
our position and views in the matter.” 

To this the policyholder replied: ‘I am 
in receipt of yours of 30th ult., declining to 
reply to my letter of the 28th ult., and stat- 
ing that you have nothing to add to yours 
of the 16th ult., which fully states your 
position and views in the matter. I regret 
that you do not answer my inquiries, Asa 
policyholder in the Mutual, I claim the right 
to have information upon the points brought 
up in my letter; and I cannot conceive it to 
be in keeping with your professions of 
straightforwardness and fair dealing that 
you decline to answer questions of vital in- 
terest to every one of your policyholders. 
With the knowledge that you hold against 
the policy in question over $3,500 [on in- 
quiry from a competent actuary we learn 
that the reserve on the policy at the time, 
by the company’s own standard, was $2,908. - 
57.—Eb. ], I do not think I am unreasonable 
in wanting to know what disposition you 
make of the large difference between your 
offer and the sum in your hands, It is not 
fair to your policyholders for you to refuse 
to explain; and the fact of your refusal to 
do so leaves the most unpleasant and re- 
luctant impression that there is something 
that will not bear the light. Ido not say 
this meaning to imply that there is any- 
thing wrong; but I do say that the feeling 
is widespread that refusal on your part to 
explain to your policyholders that which 
they have a right to know is good ground 
for the belief that there is something you do 
not want them to know. Certainly, if your 
reasons are defensible, you can have no 
motive for not stating them.” 

Notwithstanding the curt statement in 
the former letter that ‘‘we have nothing 
more to say,” the company condescended to 
write the following remarkable answer to 
the letter last quoted: 

“In one of our former letters we have ad- 
vised you of the general principles which we 
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think should govern the treatment of sur- 
rendered policies. Wehave no objections to 
stating facts concerning a specific case. 

“1. The company has not and never at 
any one time had in its possession $3,500 
belonging to your policy, nor any sum which 
approached that figure. [The exact amount, 
as we have shown, was $2,908.57.—Eb.] 
The objections which you urge and which 
ar2 based upon a contrary belief are there- 
fore unjust. 

“2. You say that you do not mean to im- 
ply that there is anything wrong; but refer 
to a ‘feeling that is widespread’ of doubt 
in this direction. This probably means that 
you share in the doubt. If this be so, 
you have a duty to perform which should not 
be undertaken by correspondence (1), and that 
is to state to us verbally and frankly what 
the doubtful point is, and give us a chance 
to clear it up, if we can. The writer will 
with pleasure devote any reasonable time to 
anything you have to say, if you will call 
at this office in business hours. 

“*3d. We have stated to you that we believe 
it would be impossible for the company to 
give to a retiring policyholder the whole of 
his tabular reserve; and the reasons why. 
You ask what becomes of this difference. If 
your doubts take the form of a question as 
to the validity of our securities, you, as a 
business man, familiar with partnership in- 
terests, can answer it readily. Jt goes to a 
contingent fund, to replace any possible loss 
which the company may sustain on its invest- 
ments in bond and mortgage. If you have 
examined our reports for two ycars past, 
you must know of the formation of that 


special fund.” 
[Fourteen months later, or in September, 


1878, the officers say that the profits on sur- 
rendered policies have been used to create a 
“Vitality Fund,” to provide for increased 
mortality, which is now being used in the 
form of-gifts or rebates to purchase ‘‘ fresh 
blood.” The creation of the ‘Vitality 
Fund” was evidently an afterthought. | 


ciples which should govern a mutual life in- 
surance company in its treatment of policies 
offered for surrender the policyholder re- 
plied as follows: 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th 

ult. In reply, I beg to say: 
_ “Ast. That, if lam mistaken in the state- 
ment that you hold $3,500 against my pol- 
icy, I observe that you do not state what 
amount you dohold. I think { ought to be 
told by you what that amount is. 

“2d. I am not capable of stating more 
distinctly or with more frankness than I did 
in my letter of the 14th ult. the reason why 
there is a widespread feeling of doubt. It 
is because of your course in not dealing with 
candor with your policyholders, when they 
ask for information, by letting them know 
plainly what their precise position is. Your 
company is amutualone. Each policyholder 
is a partner, and, as such, ought to be told 
what his exact relation is. I think that any 
fair-minded person, reading these letters, 
would not lay wantof frankness at my door; 
and as to your view that this is not a matter 
of correspondence, I beg respectfully but 
most decidedly to differ with you. If this 
be not a subject of correspondence, I am at 
a loss to conceive what is. 

‘‘3d. In reply to the third clause of your 
letter, I beg to say that a reference to what I 
have written will show that I have not 
claimed that you ought to pay the whole of 
the reserve on a policy surrendered; but I 
think that you should pay all there is over 
the just and equitable charges against the 
policy. No more, no less, I have raised 
no question as to the validity of your securi- 
ties and I do not propose to enter into a 
discussion on that point. 

“In conclusion, I will say that my desire 
in this correspondence has been to ascertain 
what my actual position is as a partner in 
the company. On receiving from you an 
offer for my policy so greatly reduced in 
amount as compared with your offer sixteen 
months previous, I was very much surprised, 
and I have since been endeavoring to find 
out from you all about it, with efforts which 
I very much regret to say have been fruit- 


les3.” 

In the official pamphlet published by the 
Mutual Life in 1869 the following distinct 
and definite pledge was given to every policy- 
holder(page 36): ‘‘ Should the original motive 
for effecting an insurance in this company 








cease, you may, on application in accord- 


To this remarkable exposition of the prin-- 


your policy for an EQUITABLE CONSIDERA- 
TION, WHICH WILL BE PAID TO YOU IN CASH.” 
As a contrast, the managers announce in the 
annual report for 1877: ‘‘The company 
RESERVES THE RIGHT TO DISCONTINUE THESE 
PAYMENTS ALTOGETIIER WHEN IN ITS OPIN- 
ION CIRCUMSTANCES MAY RENDER IT NECES- 
SARY OR EXPEDIENT.” 

The policy contracts of the Mutual Life 
are so worded that the amount, if anything, 
which will be paid on surrender depends 
entirely on the pleasure or caprice of the 
officers of the company. The whole of the 
reserve or accumulated deposits—which, be 
it remembered, are payments in advance for 
insurance promised to be furnished in the future 
—may be confiscated if any stated premium 
is omitted, by accident or necessity. The 
laws of Massachusetts compel companies to 
furnish continued insurance for an ascertain- 
able term, and the laws of California com- 
pel an equitable value in cash in all such 
cases; but the officers of the Mutual Life 
scorn alike equity, law, and their own 
pledges. The “‘ profits” squeezed from un- 
fortunate policyholders who have been un- 
able or unwilling to continue their insurances 
in the Mutual Life are so large that the 
words ‘‘ equitable value” are made bitterly 
ironical. The profits thus wrung from those 
who sell or forfeit their policies, ostensibly 
for the purpose of improving the company’s 
vitality, is a cruel injustice. No wonder 
that these retiring members consider them- 
selves victimized, and denounce with vin- 
dictive energy the whole business as a swin- 
dle and a snare, when, in truth, it ought to 
be regarded, and would be if conducted 
with decency, as a blessing and an unmixed 
good. 

The only possible excuse for not allowing 
a policyholder to withdraw the whole of his 
reserve or deposit when he surrenders his 
policy is that only persons in sound health 
give up insurances; and the company, it is 
claimed, ought to be protected against the 
chance of having the average vitality dimin- 
ished. While we think this danger is 
greatly exaggerated, and that the state of the 
pocket or the want of confidence: in the in- 
stitution are influences far more potent in 
causing men to terminate their insurances 
than any considerations regarding their 
health, yet we will admit the claim of the 
company. What should then be the deduc- 
tion from the reserve? Simply the cost of 
procuring a substitute equally good as a 
contributor to death-claims and expenses. 
What sound reason can be urged in favor of 
withholding more than is necessary for this 
purpose? Yet in the case mentioned in the 
correspondence from which we have quoted 
the reserve held by the company was §$2,- 
908.57.; the sum offered for its surrender 


company of $1,777.68; which, under the re- 
bate of 80 per cent. given for two years to 
secure new blood, is sufficient to furnish 27 
substitutes of the same age at entry and 
each insured for the same amount as is held 
by the gentleman alluded to! 

Let us now briefly consider the official 
statement from the company in the summer 
of 1877, as shown in the foregoing corre- 
spondence, that the profits on lapsed and 
surrendered policies were originally exacted 
in order to make good ‘‘losses which the 
company may sustain on its investments in 
bond and mortgage.” How much have 
these losses been? What, in fact, is the 
real value of these bonds and mortgages in 


the Mutual Life? 
This is a question which no one outside 


of the company can answer. The officers 
of the Mutual Life purchased a favorable 
report from a corrupt insurance superintend- 
ent in 1870. They have had various pre- 
tended examinations by committees of their 
own trustees (who hold their office at the 
pleasure or toleration and by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Winston); but there has never 
been a competent, impartial, and proper ex- 
amination of the affairs of this great com- 
pany since Mr. Winston made himself auto- 
crat by the secret collection of proxies in 
1853. The certificate from the Insurance 
Department in January, 1877, purported to 
be the result of a thorough examination 
of the condition of the Company; 
but (can it be credited?) not a sin- 
gle piece of mortgaged property was ex- 
amined or appraised; not a bond or title- 
deed was verified or approved; not a regis- 





ter’s office was visited, to see if the papers 


was only $1,130.89, leaving a profit to the } 
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ance with the company’s rules, surrender | were duly recorded!! The whole transac- 


tion was a sham, as discreditable to the state 
ofticial who gave his judicial opinion with- 
out even the pretense of a proper investiga- 
tion, as to the officers who exerted the pres- 
sure necessary to elicit the same. 

No wonder that an intelligent correspond- 
ent, in a burst of honest indignation, says to 
the officers of the company: ‘‘ The feeling is 
widespread that refusal on your part to ex- 
plain to your policyholders that which they 
have a right to know leaves the unpleasant 
and reluctant impression that there is some 
thing that will not bear the light.” 





LOOK OUT FOR LAW-BREAKERS. 





Ir is a very dangerous thing for a great 
corporation to attempt to do any kind of 
business in violation of sound business prin- 
ciples. It should always conduct its affairs 
in accordance with commercial and financial 
usages. The officers in charge for the time 
being should act as trustees, and avoid any- 
thing and everything which may endanger 
its good name or its success, or which would 
involve it in any kind of legal or financial 
difficulty. Nv doubtful experiments should 
be tried, no business should be done at less 
than cost, no speculative movements should 
be attempted for one instant, no duplicity 
should be practiced, and all its transac- 
tions, public and private, should be equi- 
table and impartial. One rule and equal 
terms to all should be its only basis. It 
should faithfully and cheerfully adhere to 
the letter and spirit of its charter and by- 
laws, and so conduct all its affairs that no 
reasonable or fair-minded man can find any 
fault. 

If any new and important plan is pro- 
posed, the stockholders should always be 
consulted. The officers and managers of 
every such institution should not attempt to 
legislate and make laws for their guidance; 
but should faithfully and impartially ad- 
minister the laws and rules given ‘em. 
They should act as judges and administra- 
tors under the lxws and rules already exist- 
ing. 

Now we contend that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of this city is not doing 
its business in accordance with the princi- 
ples we have laid down. It‘has gone intoa 
rash speculation. It proposes to do busi- 
ness (for two years) at less than cost. It 
proposes to give away funds to outsiders 
which are held in trust for a specific pur- 
pose. It proposes to adopt measures in 
conducting its affairs which are pronounced 
by the best legal talent in the country un- 
fair, illegal, and fraudulent. It proposes to 
issue policies to new parties on terms which 
are sure to involve the company in numer- 
ous lawsuits. It proposes to do all these 
things without consulting its present policy- 
holders, the absolute owners of every dollar 
of money which they have in their posses- 
sion. We pronounce such action a mon- 
strous violation of duty, unfair, unjust, un- 
sound, and as such should be loudly and 
instantly condemned by every policyholder 
of the company and by every honorable 
citizen. 





MISTAKES. 

It seems to us that the managers of the 
Mutual Life have done nothing but make 
mistakes since the time they commenced the 
rebate business. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose a confidential circular could be sent to 
agents throughout the country without get- 
ting into print. It was a worse mistake to 
make two classes of new members—one class 
being induced to sign the draft like a regular 
piece of business paper, and the other being 
allowed to write the words ‘ without re- 
course” before the signature. It was a mis- 
take not to have asked the two Boston 
trustees to the meeting which decided upon 
the rebate plan. It was a mistake to pre- 
tend that there was a special fund that did 
not belong to the old policyholders. It was 
a mistake for the president to say that the 
company had received forty-five millions of 
overpayments, It was a mistake to practice 
a policy which acts with such gross injustice 
tothe policyholders, who, having paid money 
to the company for years, having built up 
the company, are compelled by poverty 
to cease paying more money, are put off 
with a mere pittance. It is a mistake to 
pretend that new blood is necessary, when 





every actuary in the country knows that the 
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company is as large, yes, very much larger 
than is good for any individual policy- 
holder, and when the company’s own mor- 
tality tables show that it has never averaged 
a loss of over eighgy per cent. of the tabular 
rate. Now, there comes the fact of still 
another mistake, and to the man who loves 
fair dealing and an open-handed, honest 
way of doing things it is the worst one of all. 

On Decen\ber 24th there appeared in the 
New York daily papers an article (evident- 
ly an advertisement and paid for by some 
one) with the following head-lines: ‘‘ The 
great life insurance question.—What the 
Lyndon Review, the leading insurance journal 
of Great Britain, thinks about the new fea- 
ture in the business of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company.—Opinions of an impar- 
tial critic from a commercial standpoint.” 
This article was highly commendatory of 
the Company. It made all the points about 
new blood; giving away money to new mem- 
bers, instead of paying it out to agents; and 
dwelt very particularly upon the wise man- 
agement of the Company, and that, being so 
wise, it should be left, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, to do just what it pleased, to 
follow any fancy, make any experiment, 
give away the funds of the Company to whom 
it pleases, or take thousands of dollars from 
the coffers individually and charge it as 
dividends paid to policyholders. Of course, 
the article did not claim the right to do all 
of these things, calling them by name; but 
it did claim that the management of the 
company must of necessity be so perfect 
that no one should dare to criticise it. The 
Company cannot be blamed for reproducing 
an article from such a source. But there is 
a little crookedness about this high-toned 
London article, or there appears to be, which 
it is just as well to know. The article ap- 
peared in the New York papers two weeks be- 
fore a single copy of the “ London Review” 
containing it was received on this side of the 
Atlantic. Of course, no one can now doubt 
that the article was written in the office 
of the Company, and whether the author 
was an ‘‘impartial critic” or not, we leave 
to the judgment of the public. The trick is 
so entirely plain and was so certain to be ex- 
posed that we wonder, as we have at the 
other mistekes, that it was attempted at all. 
But when people are doing wrong they are 
quite likely to make mistakes, and so we 
shall expect to see them follow the manage- 
ment of the Mutual Life until its wrong- 
doings are stopped. 





INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


INSURANCE commissioners have certain 
important duties to perform, under clearly- 
defined laws. They are not mere sine- 
cures, holding nominal places, at public 
expense. If faithful and true to their call- 
ing, it has been generally supposed that they 
have plenty of hard work to do at all times. 
They are expected to be active and vigilant, 
watching carefully the interests of the pub- 
lic. If an institution is unsound, it is their 
business to find it out promptly, before any 
serious trouble shall occur. 

If a company is making unusual losses, or 
is extravagantly increasing its expenses, or 
taking extraordinary risks, or making poor 
investments, or doing business on unsound 
business principles, or violating its charter, 
or isin any way conducting its affairs im- 
properly, he should at once interfere and 
fearlessly do his duty, whatever it may be. 
That is his business, his legitimate work, 
and no commissioner has any right to hold 
office a single day unless he performs it. 
He must sustain the law, protect the public 
at all hazards, and be willing to take the 
consequences. As an officer of justice, he 
must act impartially with friend or foe. He 
must lift himself sf high that he will be 

respected by all, ard not forget that the 
rights of the public, and especially of all 
policyholders and stockholders, must be 
fairly and fully considered. 








IMPORTANT OPINION. 


A REPORTER of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently interviewed Mr. Jacob L. *Greene 
in regard to various insurance matters, and 
particularly as to the rebate plan of the Mu- 
tual Life. The following is a portion of the 
conversation: 

Rerorter.—‘ Do you think the reduc- 
tion will prove a success? The Company, I 
believe, admits that it is an experment.” 


are now engaged in seeing how it will work 
out in actual practice. I cannot see how it 
can possibly be a success. If the Compan 
can do what it is now doing, what can’t it 
do? Where is the limit in reductions?” 

ReEportTEeR.—‘‘ It is claimed that the old 
policyholders, with whose money, it is said, 
the experiment is being tried, had some 
cause for complaint.” 

Cou. GREENE.—‘‘It would and so it does 
seem to many of them.” 

REpPoRTER.—‘‘ What was the real reason 
for this reduction, Colonel, as far as you in- 
surance men have been able to fathom it?” 

Cou, GREENE.—‘‘ It was just here. The 
Mutual Life saw the difficulty of keeping up 
the volume of new business, owing to the 
hard times and other causes, unless it made 
concessions. It feared to look the facts in 
the face and to continue in the line of the 
old policy; for it saw the breakers ahead, in 
the form of @ decrease in new business. 
Hence the reduction of rates, to make in- 
surance cheaper, and, as it was thought, to 
keep up the volume of new business and 
perhaps increase it. It was like an attempt 
to force water up-hill; and, as such, I can’t 
possibly see how it is going to succeed.” 


We do not agree with Mr. Greene as to the 
reason why the rebate plan was adopted. It 
seems clear to us that it was simply done to 
spite the rivals of the Company; but we are 
glad to see such bold and honest expres- 
sions, 





FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Tue following table, showing the book 
value of fire insurance stocks January 1st, 
1879, as compared with July 1st, 1878, will 
be of value to our readers, We are indebt- 
ed to the Journal of Commerce for the fig- 
ures, which are based not on the actual par 
value of the stock, but on each $100 of such 
par value: 
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Niagara.......| 500,000' 6 89 76/186 48° 115 
North River...| 850,000| 5 25,135 47'135 90! 11614 
racltlc........-| 200.000] 10 | 25/312 44 300 48| 240 
Park..... ‘*} 200.000! 6 | 100/151 28 151 79! 110% 
People’s.......| 150,000] 6 50,172 59 174 86) 116 
Peter Cooper..| 150.000, 10 | 20/287 85 288 07| 197% 
Produce Ex....|_ 200,000, — 100/101 62 105 63) 50 
hen IiX......... 1,000,000] 5 | 50,174 13 165 68| 12534 
Relief.-°°....{] "200,000 5 | _50|127 86/190 70| 90 
+Republic......| 800,000' 5 | 100/104 10/111 02; 70% 
Ridgewood... Y 5 | 100,130 871136 53) 95 
Rutgers... 200,600| 10 | 25]201 89/204 61| 16614 
Safeguar 200,000! 8 100/157 42)150 51) 122 
oS 800, 6 | 100,164 37 154 00] 11 
St. Nichoias:::| 200,000] 5 | 25/107 24/109 70| 8 
Stuyvesant....| 200,000, 7 25 173 18/175 11, 120 
Standard......: 200,000] 6.23! _ 50/180 02'184 72| 128 
Sterling... .....| 200,000) 5 | 100/126 09/127 11) 91 
Tradesmen's. 150,000, 5 25'212 30'220 82) 136 
nited States..| 250,000] 6 | 251191 46'195 19) 137 
Will'sb’g City.! 250,000, 10 50/263 25/265 61/ 2001g 
estchester...| 300,000] 5 10 173 66] 165 43) 113 
Met. PL. Glass..! 100,000' 5 | 100 110 00/125 24! 105 














* Paid assessment, examined and verified by the In- 
surance Department since January Ist. 


+ Figures made after merging with the Resolute. 
¢ Scrip included. 





A COMPLAINING POLICYHOLDER. 





Tue Springfield Republican publishes a 
letter from a resident policyholder of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The fol- 
lowing choice extracts (with sub-headings 
which we have supplied) will interest our 
readers: 

WANTS ENDORSEMENT. 
‘* Being insured in the New York Mutual 





GREENE. — Yes, they t that and 


ity, have been requested to sign a paper 
signifying my m5 ae of the management 
of the we n the past, and a ed 
of its new departure in reducing its pre- 
mium rates 80 per cent. for two years on all 


new pone whether issued to new or old 
members. 


JACK HORNER’S PIE. 


“The Mutual principle in its management 
has not included a general invitation to 
policyholders to participate in the election 
of officers, or even a notification of the 
holding of any meeting for that or any other 
urpose. In fact, the managers have been 
ooked upon as a spontaneously-generated, 
self-perpetuating body, with an unques- 
tioned right to vote themselves thanks, fat 
salaries, division of superfluous surplus of 
money, etc. Their complacent self-ap- 
proval in the enjoyment of these good 
things has been as satisfying to them as that 
of little Jack Horner with his pie, when 
‘he put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
saying ‘ What a brave boy am I.’’ 


BAD ANCESTRAL RECORD. 


**In 1856 I took out a policy for $4,000, 
on which for some years I allowed the 
dividends to accumulate till the additions 
thereby amounted to about $1,000, which 
was equivalent toa paid-up policy of like 
amount. In 1868 I was induced to apply 
for a ten-years’ policy of $10,000, and was 
informed that my ancestral record would 
not warrant the company in taking a risk of 
$10,000 on “~y life; but it would take one 
for $5,000. his I accepted, although no 
agent has made clear to me the reason for 
such action on the part of the company. I 
was either a good risk, and entitled to the 
amount of insurance applied for, or I was a 
bad risk, and should have been rejected. 


A NEW CONUNDRUM. 


“‘ And now the company offers to insure 
me for two years at a reduction of 80 per 
cent. from the rates founded on the basis on 
which I have paid the premiums on my 
three policies. it says: ‘There has been no 
year in its history when it could not have 
taken premiums on a far cheaper scale than 
it has done.’ If so, why not return the 
overcharge to the policyholders, or increase 
the surrender value of policies which cannot 
be kept up by their unfortunate owners? 


FRESH BLOOD BUSINESS. 


‘The company says it desires to improve 
the vital standard of its membership by an 
infusion of new blood; and yet it offers the 
same discount to old een taking out 
new policies that it grants to new members, 
What improvement of the vital standard 
there can be in increasing the risks on old 
members I fail to see. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK FUND. 


‘«The company boasts of a ‘ special fund’ 
to meet the rebates proposed. There has 
been no mention of such a fund in any pub- 
lished statement of its assets. If within the 
two years named a pestilential wave of 
cholera or small-pox should sweep over the 





North, as the yellow fever has recently 
scourged the South, the cortpen might find 
other use for its ‘special fund’ than the one 
proposed. 


HAPHAZARD EXPERIMENTS. 


‘‘Haphazard experimenting with trusts 
held for the benefit of my heirs and sacred 
to their use I cannot approve; but shall re- 
monstrate against, and ask my fellow policy- 
holders to join me in so doing.” 


These extracts from nearly a full column 
in The Republican hit the nail of the Mu- 
tual Life squarely on the head. 


—$—<—<———— rr ——__ 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





—The policyholders of one of the New 
York life companies recently held a meet- 
ing in New York to consider the plans of 
the company in which they are insured. 
The meeting was presided over by Cyrus 
W. Field. Among others present were 
such men as Hezron A. Johnson, C. N. Jor- 
dan, and other men of the same standing. 
The present and past management of the 
company was freely discussed, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


“The executive committee are instructed 
to procure such legal advice and to take 
such legal steps as may be necessary and 
proper in the premises, and to give public 
notice that they will resist the payment of 
death-claims which may occur under policies 
issued upon the new plan.” 


It is almost painful to say that the company 
referred to was the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company cf New York. Those who desire 
the cheap insurance now offered by that 
company will please take notice that they 
are merely purchasing a lawsuit for their 
families. 


— Governor Robinson is one of the trustees 
of the Mutual Life. He closes his recent 
message with the following: 


“The functions which we exercise are 
committed to us as a sacred trust. The 
Government which we control as public 
officers is not our own; it belongs to those 
who placed us here. The laws which we 
enact do not. express. our will; they are the 
voice of the people. The money which we 
handle belongs to them, and not tous. We 
can only take it from them for_the legiti- 
mate expenses of government. More than 
this is robbery. cial generosity is official 
crime. Every needless tax cuts some com- 
fort from athousand homes. It means less 
food, less fuel, less cheer to many families.” 


Would it not be well for the Governor. to 


apply his words to the company of which 
he is trustee. 





Insurance 





CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


els the Company to accumulate all o 
rom investments for the security of those insur 
tockholders t 


to add the other h profits to 
in such 

m 
AS WERE THOUSAND: 
THOSE FIRES. THE 


> wees fe Safe 
stockholders (as it m ve done 
Ge tok curpias, thus beter becurine 





Life Insurance Company, I find I, in com- 
mon with other policyholders in this vicin- 


Special Reserve Fund, $475,000. 


Reserve representing other claims and undivided profits. ............++.- 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ts d, It com 
6 all of the profits, to deposit one-half of them (to form its 8 
York Insurance Departinent, to protect policrnaneese whose property is not destroyed in the next great fire, 
if of such ‘orm its Guaranty Surplus Fund, with its capital held to pay the losses 


Its aevenenges are: IF NEW YORK OR ANY OTHER LARGE CITY SHO 
AND BOSTON, this Co ars paicrnotters wy OV he NOT BE ERT. 
WHO HELD POLICIES THE ONE HUNDRED CO 
> ‘ CONTINENTAL POLICY WOULD BE GOOD R 
WAS WRITTEN, NOTWITHSTANDING sucn GREAT FIRE. 


ni w, the Continental, 
Le Law), has in leas thai 
its policyholders. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Company, 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 
COVTIVEBTAL UILOINGS, -- °°" Crtset tonne ste moore: 


Assets and Investments January Ist, 1879. 


Gross Assets............. 5 ccna cuei ee ree er re. sedaetiess .. $8,327,771 74 
EN II o's. asic hlaia jodie soGis<gies's «50616 Sioa ee AE A Ace re 1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums........ Sisekeaswasecoes seeeiake 1,060,384 21 
Net Surplus...... Riaeeusisteomes cate uaa es Rasineaiee soles eene es mene 1,038,422 27 


228,965 26 





nited States Bonds owned by the Company, at market value... . $1,064,250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks owned by Company.............s+s00+ ; 200 ors 4 
Cash on Wand..........c.ccscccsecscsessccceed Pocecsncccctscccccccccccccccce 708 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, worth $381,317) ...........ssceeeceeeees 289,510 00 
Mortgage Loans (on Real Estate, worth $1,997,125).........2:cecesereseseceesscees .-» 603,750 00 
Real Estate owned by Company, Office Pulldings in New York and Brooklyn. +e 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of collection .............cesseeeseeeeeeeee «-. 142,954 54 
Interest and Rents accrued..........ciscccsscccccccccccccccccscccees poncacocecedgesepowdconesopaccscoenesesocg 35,809 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


CHARLES H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


This Company conducts its business under the restrictions of the 


VEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 


This Law restricts the dividends of the Company to seven per cent. per annum on its capital and 
surplus funds, a limited dividend, which recuires a smaller sum than its income from: investments, and come 
the profits of the business and the remainder of its income 


Company, instead of dividing to the 
e Fund) with the New 


ULD BURN, AS DID CHreAGo 
EU AT PACs 
FOR THE FULL TIME FOR WHICH IT 


by yn of dividing greatcr sums among its 
n years added over one million of dollars 


te” Insure in the Continental. 2) 


Guaranty Surplus Fund, $475,000, 


3 P32 Es g., PY 2 ofas 23 oF Oy. 5, ey qa 


Ps 








January 23, 1879.] 


—The trial of the indicted Charter Oak 
officials was concluded last week by the 
acquittal of Messrs. Furber & Co. The jury 
remained out for sometime and it was re- 
luctantly that four of them agreed to do- 
quit. We do not believe that either of the 
gentlemen will take a very prominent part 
in insurance management hereafter. 





INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual. 
po me tet FORMS OF POLICIES I8- 
SUE EPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUOR- 
SSH ED aT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Bec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
MILLER, Actuary. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Pas Mutual Life Laswrance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





B. J. 











Net Assets, January 1, 1878 .............. $6,018,470 61 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts......... $1,144,088 53 
Interest receipts, eto...... 353,064 11 1,496,082 64 
Total..ccccccccccocccccccoces $7,516,503 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments.. ,416 29 
Dividends to policyhold- = 
WW rus ccuscssamenes cssenetos 221,880 97 
psed and surrrendered 
POLICIES, ECO... .0-seseeeees 246,041 00 
Cor m'ssions, salaries, 
medical fees, ete......... 154,746 20 
Taxes legal expenses, ad- 
ising, eto........-.06 64,780 82 1,178,214 87 
Net Ascets, Jan’y 1, 1870 .. $6,338,288 88 
ASSETS. 
U. 8. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, Philadel- 
pha Ce yA loans, R. R. bonds, nagnk 
cks, worth 92,404,063.90, 6s 
niet vm “first liens on ae a nary 


| 7 
= 84) am 


aoa estate owned by the Comp’y, on. 
b on hand and in Trust Companies. 








Net Ledger Assets, as above ............. "96,898,280 
Net ferred: and unre- a 
remiums...... 
Interest due and acorued.. $01,150 150 K 4 
Market value of 
ete. over Cost.........,... 04.251 22 204,306 68 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 $6 .632,504 01 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses reported, but nos 
pcorcepececcs 06 cogoeses 6116,628 66 
Reserve, & yh? cent., to 5,672,471 00 
Dividends vish Aint i z 
— vetmestrbeasoe 50,288 65,0" eter ae 
$6,632,504 01 
Surplus at 4 
No. of policten imated.... 
 potees - a force... 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, 
Vice-President. 
348. WEIR MASON, 





HENRY C. BROWN, Ase’t Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379.602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. S. WINCHEsSTE! 
Vice- Preside’ a 


R. &. Bescaes, 
Secretary 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
» Capital,- - - 
Realized Assets, - $3,363,218.92 


OFFICERS. 


ALFRED G. BAEEA. D President 
GEORGE FALES, JAS. W. MCALLISTER, 


Vice-President. ‘2d Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON SANUEE | Ww. 
Secre retary. tant Secre tary. 
grin Cc. BLODGET. Geeral Agent. 


ER a BREN a 


Sexson” 
FRaNcis P. STEEL, 


ent of the Realized Assets of the 
ompany on Cary 1st, 1879. 


MORTGAG: 
On belay Pics“ valued at over $5,500,000, 


1879 








eel 


ALRED 8. GRANT, 















cum 
berel on’ proved Heal E Estate in the 
City of Philadelphia. Pecesdcasaetacesenas $2,193,154 02 
REAL ESTATE. 
Office of Compeny and Dwellings......... 876,400 00 
LOANS. 
Loans on Stocks as Collateral Security 
(market value, $15, .— pccccoceccccoee 12,580 62 
Reinsurance Deposit Premiums.......... 356 25 
$110, U. 
150, U. 
wacoo| 40.000 U: 
000 
15,000 Misalasi 
4,000 New Jer 
50 000 Philadel 
19.008 City 
.000 City 
1,000 C: 
15 000 
8,000 
5,000 
25,000 i 
10,000 
10,000 Hestonviille, 
mount R. = 
100 Com. National Ban 
16 Shares Continental Hotel yon 
ORM odors cae oacescannédana ess $536,555 58 
Market Value......ccccccscccscssecccsecceee 583,650 00 
— $10 147 2 
Cash Gaeb fn office atti Gouheas” 3,053 BA 
oe © course of 
occ ovecccccegoccce 46,005 67 
247,097 13 
§ BOCA. cccccccccccccccccccscccccsccecees $3,363,218 02 
of the “ FRANKLIN " (all invested in solid 
rities) are li ‘or the hazard of FIRE only. Tho 
a in AY Teese Tet ok thirty-five States of 
lines so! are wi m upon 
care: BL So sriks, which Gro examined once 
pe 





Y SETTLED WaRe DETERMINED. 

Tals Company tn poe, Policies upon the RENTS of all 

ede BUILDINGS, GROUND RENTS, and MORT- 
421 Waluat Street. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 3iet, 1877. 
Total income ........... 
Total | toveree 
Endow ments, 


Treks 





862,282 


Sepeeeee cesee 


New Policies aed ‘ 87 ‘. 
inated, 1,665, 
ectors’ Annuai Report, 


The Dir containing 





investigation of the 
Massachusetts, can be obtal..ed at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. CIBGENS, Secretary.: 
W.G.MCKOWN Aas’t Sec’y 
W . WRIGHT. Actuary. 





OHN HOMANS, M.1).. Medica! Examiner 


$400,000.00 , 


437,100 26 


do. 1,621,078 a 
Term- 


@ de- 
tailed statement, together wi b the results, ‘ot the 









25 











PROVIDENT 











LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Annual Statement, 12th Month 31st, 1878, 
ASSETS—CAPITAL STOCK. 


$463,400 United States 5 per cent. loan of 1881. 


$500,000 00 


ASSETS—INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 





bea, PU TO OI a ola ow og coicnn sos cecceccccccqavece $1,120,749 81 
Real Estate, Fourth Street and Chestnut BNR vende semua winwa 384,624 97 
Real Estate, North Eleventh Street. ..............0005 demandes 4,910 46 
$100.000 United States 5 per cent. loan of 1881...... baccdcrctuwaundecteee 427,000 00 
300,000 United States 10-40 loan. ...... 0... cece cece ce cece ec ccceceecces 324,375 00 
400,000 Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. consolidated mortgage... ............ 292,500 00 
200,000 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. consolidated mortgave..............2. 200,500 00 
100,000 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 7 per cent. loan of 1911........-- 60,000 00 
Philncleipite City Warrant... ..006 ccc ccccccccccccncccecssccccese 167,110 58 
30,000 Pennsylvania State 5 per cent. loan. .......... cece cece cence eees 83,300 00 
2h, 000 ag Branch Railroad se EO CONG FORTS 66 65 écecenssgacesee 22,500 00 
50.000 Crane Iron Co. 6 per cent loan... 2.2... . ec eee cece eee cece cece 45,000 00 
22,000 Philadel +. and Reading Coal and Iron Co. mortgage bonds.. 13,200 00 
82,100 Schuylkill Navigation Co. 6 per cent. loan of 1907................ 41,050 00 
9,000 Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Co. Mortgage bonds............. 9,000 00 
Loans on Collateral security. ........ ccc ccc cece cece ee eececneee ce 882,689 65 
Premium notes, secured - lien on policies 79,536 87 
CRMC ENNS eo os od ba cc ccdaddagencadnacedgecndaddecuddacccceas 39,583 88 
Unrealized Assets, deferred and uncollected premiums 
OU IRON i acsindces cece dvaceddcdcdcdhasacccasudesancnuea 135,525 32 
Interest accrued and not collected. .........ceceeeeceeceseeecces 36,831 13 


$4,319,987 


LIABILITIES. 


Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by Pennsylvania Standard, being the 


sum necessary to reinsure all risks........... mnighadesadccseacedseaese $3,241,838 00 
Death-claims not due and other liabilities........... Stbucqudesuunedsawces we 81,007 40 
Surplus above Reserve.........e-seesecccecccccccseccscesscccesceecs 997,142 22 

$4,319,987 62 


Note.—The Company owns, as will be seep by the above statement, $1,120,000 in mortgages 
ey 


and ground-rents 
and are believed to be undoubted securit 
have ever been taken under foreclosure, the value of whic 


for the amount they represent. 
e value of which is given above. 


are all’ located in the City of Philadelphia or in its immediate vicinity, 


Only two properties 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-Pres. 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


ASA 8. . WING, 4 Assistant ; Actuary. 





KNICKERBOCKED 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
2309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fisscts, - - =» $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


1825. 1879. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WADEIES... 0 ccccsccccccvcce 785,025 16 
Surplus........seeeeeeeeeecees 670,212 88 





_ $1,855,238 04 


s0ux DEVEREUX, President. 
Joun L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec. 





Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Strect. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


incl I foatures of of chis Com 
Rt Beco ECONOMIC MEN 
ui BERALITY TO THE INSURED, MANAGEMENT, ang 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar ont ae 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


TSRs. 1s7o. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cach Capital............ccccscccsccces $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Liabil- 








779,325 44 

545,155 72 

Wa. G. CROWELL, Sec, . JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
Joun L, THomson, Ass't Sec. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


135 


BROADWAY. 





FIFTY- FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, besaae: THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879, 


CASH CAPITAL........... one bnubadwedwniadindtdnne PTT eH dich brdcadawidieduct aids eidenhsndades hitadinihe sunneaetld $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Retusinanes:........... Arve Polcantend [Oo 5A PEE EOE Pe rere ee ey eee isilals iS. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


Net Surplus. 





1,766,771 00 
260,092 46 
1,363,488 94 





TOTAL ASSETS........ PODER TT Lee Te ee RC A ee eee nuiriiahlllaisiocdaitn’ $6,390,352 40 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


PAROS 0 6 60 AG 0 6.6 46:cn-c¥iseis vie dn dininsh sicnee one edbaddbis ceed cae 7,432 64 aT on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Secure 
being First Lien on Real Beiate (worth o11 ‘ 302 y Dectiit ie eae ccachaqudianieddadiaacuttbads acatd 242,195 47 
tte MRGCEUet na Paahecerdssoackde Cocsaccenceccotesemecaecencs 2,056, 33 ectenat den on ist January, DOGG cc ccccccccccsqiwecetccecuvewsrecsreseens 8,283 30 
Filesa b<iceiee gis bsedasiee a8 oh 3s 08 ge Se Sent es Agee Pidirccccccccccccseseccoos bee dl ancl das < Mi dm 147,465 79 
tate ong Manicipal Gente ommnntell 220220 E 2357778 00 Peanitene due and uncollected on Policies iscusd nd th i th is office......... ; 


J. H. WASHBURN 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, 


Secretary. 
President. 





T. B. AHERN 
EOw. 
4 D'VIDEND OF FIVE PER UC 





bassistant Secretaries. 
S BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





26 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mort- 
geges on improveu property ............. $884,007 00 


Oniteu Staves 5 per cent, loan, 1881....... 234 850 00 
Univea scates 6 per cent, loan, 1881........ £2 850 00 
Philaueipnia City Loans.................005 106,123 50 
Philadeiphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Ratiroad Company stocé.. .............. 16,125 00 
Philadeiphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Rajiroad Company 6 per cent. loan..... 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

I iiinnccccctigatesssersiasceses 11,605 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company consoli 

IID. 5. cncaresectiaunesarensinoauee 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

nccncncescceedescosencesovsres 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated 7s loan............... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 68 loan..............+..++. 17,160 00 


Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 63 
Ms ideiccecnvasdensgen puscioseccescocseses 15,900 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company 














first mortgage 68 loan................00+- 26,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage 6s loan..................++ 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

EE cccvnesnncteencasscoseose. 36,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company consollt- 

dated mortgage 63 loan.... ...........005 21,150 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt.Joy, and Lan 

caster Railroad Company first mortgage 

an tat oben idcnkabenkinncnhende 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 7s loan................0065 7,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first 

TD PO BOUE. cevccccecscccccvecceccces 10,300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan..... 27,126 00 
United Coa. of N. J. con. mtg. 63 loan..... 61,800 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of N. Y., 

second mortgage 7s gold loan........... 20.000 00 
Western Pennsylvania R. R. Co. loan..... 8.600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan...... 18 810 00 
The Empire Car Trust loan................ 88,800 00 
American 8.-8. Company of Philadelphia, 

GEE POF COME, BOAR..00000000c0cccccerc0cc008 12.375 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. first mortgage loan.. 5.760 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. second mortg. loan... 6,402 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. first 

ND OS BORE, occceenes céncocensenpece 30,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. gold loan....... 18,000 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com. 

pany first mortgage 6¢ loan.............. 7,000 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co. 6 per cent, 

BOGE, occnccctebsscdncckspveccccsdbenbibeeed 14,000 00 
Ph ladelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

Company 7 per cent. loan................ 12.000 00 
Pennsylvania State 63 loans.. ai 1.650 00 
Harrisburg City 6s loan...............-.5. 18.540 00 
Bt. Louls City 66 10AN......0esececeeereceees 25 375 00 
Delaware State 6s loan..............-.0++ . 13.650 00 
New Jersey State 6s loan................... 8.320 00 
Camden County 63 loan........sseececessee 15.600 00 
Cineinnati City 73 10 loan.. 41,420 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan...... 10 350 00 
Cincinnati City 63 loan..................... 12 000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s water loans............ $2 000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s, Stanton Ave. loan..... 1,000 00 
BOSE COE TE GODM, cosccscccsscesccccscces 22 150 00 
Philade!phia Bank Stock.............s000++ 33.200 00 
Manayunk Gas Company Stock........... 1.000 00 
BREE BNIOD. oven ccccccnccccopscasescccesecses W7.515 72 
Accrued Interest 1La7y 50 
TEIN 05640005bescbnedcncecenens ° 2.200 00 
Cash in manager's hands................ e 7,708 Oz 
Cash in bank und OfMf00,... .......0s-seeee 581g | 30 

$i. 835.4 233 U4 U4 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, Assistant Secretary. 
JaxvaRyY Ist, 1379. 


Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 

HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 c Pais; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 ®*poreyisiaers;® *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cceiEfries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS, AND RATES OF THIS 
HENRY STOKES, FrReEstpent. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, ’ 
Vice-President, Actuary. 
H. Y. bs veuELE, 
J. i. BALABY, H. B. 8 
cretary. rey OO t Sec’s. 





LA CAISSE 


of ENERALE, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE INapRARCE EXCLUSIVELY. 


toe. 
De Rha & c 

ar BSR ates ceo 

Sas RRNAU anpula «Brancois & Co, 

TIEN 3 


ply Ae 
— ent Becret 
WESTERN U F sapage LING, New York. 


THE INDE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. January 234, 1878. 
The Trusters. in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submil the folowing Statement of ts 
aff tire on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received op Marine Hisks, 
pom ist January, 1877, te 3let Decem- 


‘: oes cn * 
Premivm on Policies not —_ edo 

of January. BOTT. 0000006000000 See de ¢o4 2.040.362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 6.75.28 4 028 44 


No Polic'es nave been issued upon Life 
Rirks; nur open Fire cisconnecied 
P with gna A uote " : tJ ons 
remiume marked off from ist Ja mary. 
le7;,, to 3lst December, 1877.. + 4,902, $31 | 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... B86 565, 800 7 7 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... gsi 82 3 86 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


viz. 
Unit d States and State of New York 

St ce City, Bank, and other stocks ¥910,55.958 ou 
Loans -ecur @ by Stocks 1nd uther@ise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and c. aume due the Com- 9,436 01 


pany estimated a oe 67 
oo 3. 304. 498 63 
SOA mn 





Premium Noves aua "Bills Receivabl 
Cash ip Bane .,.... ceccccereee ove oy 


Total Amount of Assets.......... 914,366.35) | 66 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir lewal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he @ftn of February next. 

The outstunding certificates of the issue of 1674 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
iega! representatives, on and after Tuesday, the tifth 
of Febru:ry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
attbetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tidcates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of tpterest and redemption @ill be tp gold 

A dividend ot forty per cent. ts declared on the net 
earn 6 premiums of the Company torthe year ena- 
tog dist December. 1877. for which ceruticates wil! ve 
tevved Op and afte: Tuesday. tbe seventh of May neat. 

By ‘order of tne Bourd, 

J. & CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

J. D. JONES, FRANCIS KIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
W. HoH. H MUVOKRE ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIs CURTIS KOBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLEs H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L W EORGE W. LANK, 
DAVID LANE OBKK Lisi UAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM. JAMES @. DE FUREST, 
DANLEL 5 MILLER, RED OHAUNCE 
WM st UKGIs AS’ bb VERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW ORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM B. OOF B, TORN EL WwW. CORLISS, 
ROYAL PHELP: OHN ELLIOT? 

HOMAS F. YO whos WILLIAM BRYCE 

.A BAND wi AM H. &, 

HN aa Vv. KING 


tS 
>e 
ze 
a 


WDD ae He, Bags 8 GORD HUMBER! 
z D. Jones. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. 8. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A.A. RAVEN 1 Vere. Prestfont, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts pty ouemenees under the New York 





ay, met 
100 & 103 Brondway, ¥.; Cor. Court nud 
outague Sis,a Broadway, B’k'n 


oe op bang und to Senes, + $185,421 64 

ans oD and voter 

Stucke (value —e —m, as 
puyuble on demand... ee $02,460 00 








665,871 64 
Loaos on Bono and Mortgage 
fon ott Real E-tate, worth $2,- 
2% 00).. 633.000 00 
United states ‘and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
—_— by the Company as Jollows (Market 
a oh York Cc wid Geos end oraee 
. $232,310 00 
eppeel nds 00 
1,00 Snares, N. ¥.and Harlem 0 
a ae oe A err ee 
United states Stocke.... :. wees MT o12 50 
-———ee 1,073,602 
Real EKetute owned by the Cow panv—viz., 
office — — in New —— rookisn, 
vod Brook 4 837,300 
quired by fofesiog’: e. 490,800 00 
Preatuas due - enee, and buiances in 
the buods of AnedDts ...cceeee oes eweee 1 % 
inter: st unpaid due toi dai. ecvcce i 
Rent» due und accrued . abduendss 12,500 U0 
© NORE SES CSP APR ema neR - $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


eutetanding risks... 
“for repurted losses, an- 
Cia med — 


983,0 2) 


eC, PLC., GLC. ..... 104 463 07 
an 7 pened cintingencies poncee , be 8 
Capita : * 
“a ‘Wit SURPLUS. 


Oyaseots Surplus 


8 selal Res'rve fase 450 Wop 
ndivided Surplus... _ SS 


GO. T. HOPH, fives. “He B,hA LL sr a7 Arann 
ret KBY.8ee +4 
bei aK, ou. irootiza, Dep't. 

adeed tiem 


Liverpool and London and Glohe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL PAID UP IN IN CASH.$1,228,200 





FIRE ASSETS _._. ...ssccccoseee 8.817.028 97 
TUTAL L TABILITIES,. 8,091,918 74 
SURPLUS -- $5,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNB 80TH, 1578: 


AS#HTS... weedebecocccccsenecbees $4,008) 
LIABILITIES .. Te 4 
Borplus over all Liabilities .. ..61,030;419 43 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NO. WILLIAMS) 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








OF NEW YORK. 


PENDENT. 


=— 


NEW 
Insurance 





. 


(January 23, 1879. 





THE 


YORK LIFE 


Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCIHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 1820900 
Insurance in force, . . $128.000,000 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,600.600 
Yearly Income, ov2r $7,510,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, .. . over 96,000,000 


BY N&w VORK STATE STANDARD. 








sured, over previous years. 


of ite existence January 1st, 1878. 
numbers as follows: 


The presert condition of the Company aud tu 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


ee 


A SF ROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 





The Company’s Bailding and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


nee 


THE NEW YORK LIPR INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third ,ear 
» At that time its history was in brief and in vound 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (+0 die 
tributed over thé bealthful sections of the WORLD thatthe mcat favcrabie average resulte 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollarsin Policy-claims to tue r+ preor ata 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars to returved premloms 
and Dividends. During this period the Asses bave aunemented constaotly, and offer ab-o- 
lute security io the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely tovested ana tocre.sivg. 


€ magaitade of 116 business annually are sbuwn 


s INTEREST earnings slove bave deeu suffi. 


ia invited to the significant foct that at several perio’s Ip the history 
we ATTENTION of thie Company it : 


clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS matutivug ucder its policies. 








EXAMPLE, 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815] Income from Interest, 1875, $1,878 658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest. 1876, 1,9(6.950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877 1,867,457 











most prosperous, and most trustworthy compan 


in the interests of policybolders alone. Iv the 


for this they are indebted to the NEW 


and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN: President. 





tay" Sach excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


@ The advantages ofrered by this Company tothose desiring Life ine 
surance are unsurpassed by any other I[nstituiion of the kind. 


The greatex perience of its officers and managers renders it ove of the strongest 


jes in the world, 


Haviog always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive ‘thelr insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. Tbe Compaoy is conducted 


decision of questions involving their rights, the 


invariable rule is to covsider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its rea! justice. 


The nonu-forfeiture system of policies origimated with this Company, 10'18t0, ‘and bas sioce 
Been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companfer. “This teas’ 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this COMBITY, and 


YORK LUPE. | The systém as now peffecied 


by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (w.tnout which all fotereste are jyop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 


WILLIAM: 1. BEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


pet as MLbed 


Young and Old. 


HALLO! JACK FROST? 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


Haro! Jack Frost ! 
I thought you were lost ; 
I was really troubled about you. 
I feared, it is true, 
I should have to do 
The whole winter long without you! 





No ice on the lakes, 
Nor any snowflakes, 
Nor chance for a slide in the gutters; 
Our skates and sleds must 
Be covered with rust, 
And ruined those beautiful cutters 


That skim o’er the ground, 
To the musical sound 
Of bells that go jingle-a-jingle, 
When soft lies the snow, 
And chill breezes Llow, 
And hearts have a merrier tingle. 


Hallo! Jack Frost! 
- I thought you were lost, 
You are such a terrible rover, 
Or else, frozen fast 
To the North Pole at last, 
You'd stay till the winter was over. 


But here you are now, 
With your frosty old pow, 
And soon will the breezes mellow 
Ring sharp and clear, 
And shouts of cheer 
Will welcome you back, old fellow! 


My mittens and cap, 
My skates and strap, 
And sled, are ever so handy, 
Just waiting for you 
And your frosty crew, 
My beautiful Jack-a-dandy ! 


And soon we'll go 
Over ice and snow ; 
And soon will the sleigh-bells’ ringing 
Join in the song 
Of the merry throng 
Of boys and girls who are singing: 


Hallo! Jack Frost! 

We thought you were lost; 
We were really troubled about you, 

And feared, ft is true, 

We should have te do 
The whole winter long without you! 

a 


NEW YEAR'S CUSTOMS. 


~~ 


BY OLIVE TIIORNE. 


Why did we make presents and pay visits 
on New Year’s Day? Because it was a 
pleasant way of opening the year, and we 
liked it? Not at-all. Simply because the 
ancient Romans did so. And we salute 
each other with ‘‘ Wish you a Happy New. 
Year” for a like potent reason—because the 
ancient Jews did so, 

Titus Tatius, a Sabine king, was the very 
first man who celebrated New Year’s Day— 
if we cin believe the ancicnt Roman writers 
—and he lived 747 years before Christ. Lit- 
tle did that innocent old gentleman suspect 
that he was making a pleasant holiday and 
festal day for millions of human beings for 
2,70) years, and who can gucss how many 
more? 


The way it happened, he received a pres- 


ent, one eventful New Year's Day, cf 
branches cut from trees consecrated to one 
of the deities of his country—Strenia, God- 
dess of Strength—which he thought a good 


Omens, you know, were considered 


omen, 
very important in those heathen days, and, 


in memory of the circumstance, he insti- 


tuted the custom of giving presents on that 
day, setting the examp'e by giving them 


himeelf, in the name of the goddess, 


This is supposed to ve the beginning 
among the Romans, from whom we received 
with 
Egyptians, Chinese, and Jews—all of whom 
We 
may do so some day, though; for Mother 
Earth is giving up many old secrets nowa- 
days, and this may be one, still lying buried 


it; but how the custom began 


have it—we have not yet found out. 


under fathoms of earth. 


The ancient Romans enlarged onthe ar- 
rangement of Tatius, and. sacrificed on thie 
day to their god, Janus, a cake of new sifted 
wine. “Work- 
men weie-carefal to begit # pleee of work, 
and even literary men commenced a new 
poem or book on that day, as @ good ofnen 

ere 


meal, with ‘salt, incense, ad wine, 


for the year. The usual presents 
figs or dates, covered with” 
accompanied with a 


of 


money, which was used to buy states of 


some deity. In ancient pottery are found 


| New Year's gifts, inscribed with “ Wishing 


Happy New Year to you.” 

This went on till the time of Christ, when 
the Early Christians tried to put down the 
heathen festival, which was attended by 
many superstitions. They wrote against it, 
and ordered the year to be opencd with fast- 
ing and prayer and penance for sins. But 
the custom was too strong to be rooted out, 


‘| and the old way of making presents and 


feasting went on as usual, though it received 
a Christian form. 

When the Romans conquered Britain, 
some, who came to fight, remained to help 
civilize the barbarians, and ta teach them, 
among other things, the Roman way of ccl- 
ebrating New Year's Day. But, as the pco- 
ple grew less savage, they invented addi- 
tions of their own, of which there are many 
traces still to be found. 

In the sixteenth century the New Year 
was ushered in with rejoicing, good wishes, 
and presents, in palace as well as in cottage. 
In fact, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth it 
became a great tax on the people, because 
the presents must be valuable and they were 
expected from everybody. When books 
became common, they were much prized as 
New Year's gifts, as they are now; and in 
the sixtcenth and seventeenth centuries they 
were made on purpose for that use. 

The most curious New Year’s gift-book on 
record is one of the seventeenth century, 
which was presented to the court dwarf of 
the court of Charles I. It was called 
“«The New Year's Gift, presented at court, 
from the Lady Parvula to the Lord Minium, 
with a letter penned in shorthand, wherein 
is proved that little things are better than 
great.” ; 

The book was very small, to correspond 
with the size of the dwarf, though the name 
is long enough for an encyclopedia. 

I must tell you abeut this Lord Minium. 
He was a dwarf by the name of Jeffery 
Hudson, who at the age of eight was only 
eighteen inches high, and was presented to 
the Queen by the Duchess of Buckingham, 
served at table ina cold pie. It was the 
‘fashion in those days to keep dwarfs, half- 
_witted people, and other monstrosities at 
‘court, to amuse the high-bred gentlemen and 
ladies with their antics and oddities, and 
little Jeffery became a great favorite. He 
was, however, very much teazed by the big 
‘people about him, who should have known 
better; and one Sir William Davenant 
amused himself by writing a poem, called 
‘‘ Jeffreidos,” in which he described a battle 
between the dwarf and a turkey-cock. The 
New Year's book was written in reply. 

In Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak” 
the small hero makes a later appearance be- 
‘fore the world. The dress of the famous 
dwarf, of blue satin and white silk, is still 
;preserved in a museum at Oxford, and you 
can see it when you go there, 

As it came down the centuries, the New 
Year’s custom changed with the people, 
After awhile great gifts went out of fash- 
ion, and it grew common for each family to 
assemble around a bowl of spiced ale, called 
‘‘lamb’s wool,” in which they drank 
healths; while the poor went from house to 
house, with empty bowls, decorated with 
ribbons, begging for something to fill them. 

To this day, though the old customs are 
mostly outgrown, and it is now celebrated 
in London merely by ringing the old year 
out and by social dinner parties and family 
gifts, there are still some curious relics to be 
found in the country. 

In Westmoreland, on the first of January, 


meet who will not join the crowd is seized, 
put into a basket, if a woman, and seated on 
the pole, if a man. The victim is carried, 
with much merriment, to the next public 


sixpence. . 
In another part of England, everybody 


the same shape, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the people start out in crowds, with big 
baskets and stout poles. Every one they 


house, where he can get away by paying 


falls to eating what are called ‘‘ God cakes,” 
a three-cornered affair, half an inch thick, 
and filled with some sort of mincemeat— 
cheap ones for short purses and better ones 
for those who ean pay for them, but all of 


_ The Scotch peasamtry are obstinate in 
clinging to old \cuéstoris, and’ some of their 
New Year’s ceremonies are very droll. The 






visit one’s friends, greeting them with ‘‘ My 
Candlemas vows upon you”; which means 
‘You owe me a New Year's gift,” and the 
one who says it first is entitled to the gift. 
That matter settled, they go home to break- 
fast. Among the boys of the towns, the 
great fun is to dress up in some old-fashioned 
coats of their grandfathers, hide their faces 
under masks (the more hideous the better), 
their heads under high paper hats, and go 
about town to houses and shops. This cus- 
tom is kept up in great style on the moors, 
where the peasants dress fantastically, take 
characters, employ fiddlers, and go to farm- 
houses, where they perform a sort of rude 
drama, in which each makes a specch, tell- 
ing who he is supposed to represent. They 
receive money, cakes, and cheese, and gen- 
erally end with a dance. 

In Edinburgh, till lately, the way to cel- 
ebrate New Year's was to rush into the 
streets between twelve and one o'clock at 
night (on New Year's Eve), to call on the 
neighbors, with kettles of hot ale and buns 
and cheese. As every one was out, how- 
ever, the calls took place in the street and a 
great deal of fun was made out of it. 

The oddest performance takes place in the 
Highlands, It begins by gathering loads of 
juniper bushes on New Year's Eve, which 
are spread around the fire to dry, while a 
‘‘discrect person” is sent to the ‘‘ Dead and 
Living Pond” (whatever that may be), to 
draw a pitcher of water. It must be done 
in perfect silence, and the pitcher not 
allowed to touch the ground, lest its virtue 
depart. The first thing on New Year's 
morning, every one of the family must drink 
of the water, it being a charm against 
witches, evil eyes, and other unpleasant 
things, which these superstitious people still 
believe in. With the family yet in bed, the 
master of the house or some one of the 
elders takes a large brush, goes to ‘the 
sleeping-rooms, and sprinkles every one in 
his bed. This important ceremony over, 
the doors and windows are closed, every 
crack and cranny made tight, and piles of 
the dry juniper bushes lighted in every 
room. As they burn the vapor forms in 
clouds; the unfortunate family cough, 
sneeze, gasp, and groan; but as long as the 
operator can possibly breath, with tears 
streaming down his face, he keeps up his 
fires till the last moment of endurance ar- 
rives, when he throws open doors and win- 
dows and rescues his smothering family. 


Then the ‘‘ gude wife” gets up and ad- 
ministers some refreshment; when they 
feel better, rise and wash their faces, and 
are ready for the day. This ceremony is 
supposed to keep them from harm during 
the year, and the unhappy cattle are treated 
to the same effectual preventive. 

Nothing of this sort takes place in France, 
where New Year's Day is called the gift 
day; and very properly, too, for every cit- 
izen gives and receives presents. No one is 
so poor or so friendless in Paris as not to 
receive at least a paper of bon-bons. In- 
deed, it is the very feast of bon-bons, and 
confectioners are the busiest people in the 
city. We have seen for ourselves, in late 
years, in what droll forms French candy- 
makers conceal their sweets. Not only the 
cornucopia of every degree of elegance and 
cost—which they call a cornet, by the way; 
but bunches of carrots, elusters of pea- 
pods, boots and shoes, Jobsters and crabs, 
hats, books, gridirons and frying-pans, logs 
of wood, picture-frames, etc., etc.—each a 
perfect fuc-simile of the article in color and 
shape, but made of sugar and stuffed with 
candies. Armed with quantities of these, 
each Frenchman sallies out to call on his 
friends and make a present to every one, 
expecting also one in return from every 
gentleman. Ladies-are allowed only to re- 
ceive. 

But bon-bons (though important) are not 
the only presents made. Dear friends ex- 
change valuable gifts. Parents give por- 
tions to their children, brothers to sisters, 
and husbands to wives. Every one gives to 
the extent of his ability; and many, it is 
said, have to pinch the whole year In order 
to indulge in generous gifts on this great 
day, which ends with a grand dinner to all 
the family. : 

I need not speak of American New Year’s 
Day. Its New Year's calls and its loaded 
refreshment-tables are too familiar to you 
all to need description. 
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Year’s Day. is to write riddles on slips of 
paper, paste them on the sides of a lantern 
and hang them before the doors; often offer- 
ing rewards for their solution of packages 
ef tea, bundles of fire-crackers, fans, or pen- 
cils. People gather around them, aad try 
to solve them, for sport, 

On that day all the shops are closed, and 
no business is done for several days except 
the selling of candies, sweetmeats, and nuts. 
The families collect in their houses on New 
Year’s morning, and make offcrings to the 
household gods of rice, vegetables, tea, and 
wine, with incense and candles. After the 
‘* gods” have consumed the spiritual essence 
of the food (which is all they care for, of 
course) the family are at liberty to eat the 
merely earthly and gross remains; which 
seems to be satisfactory enough too. 

That ceremony over, the day is given up 
to feasting, visiting, and letting off -fire- 
works. Children and servants receive pres- 
ents from the heads of the family, generally 
of money, which, if it consists of copper 
cash, must be strung ona red string; red 
being a symbol of joy. Among the better 
classes festivities are kept up for fifteen 
days, and end with the ‘Feast of Lan- 
terns,” when every varicty of shape and style 
that the fertile imagination of the Chinese 
can conceive and paper and bamboo be 
forced into is presented in lanterns—round, 
square, flat, men, animals, and monsters. 
Some roll over and over on the ground; 
others, shaped like horses and coach, trundle 
about on wheels. Every house is brilliantly 
lighted and everybody in the street with 
lanterns. A very gay sight is a Chinese city 
at the end of the New Year's celcbration. 

While we are in China, and it is the time 
of puzzles, let me give you one of the oldest 
riddles on record, which is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the season. It was made by Cleo- 
bulus, one of the seven wise mer of Greece, 
about 570 B.C. See if you can guccs it. 

“There is a father with twice six sons, 
These sons have. thirty daughters apiece, 
parti-colored, having one cheek white and 
one black, who never see each other's face 
nor live above twenty-four hours.” 





THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 





| A TRUE STORY. 
BY GRANDMOTHER PENTECOST. 





GRANDMOTHER sat warming her toes and 
fingers by a small firo in the sitting-room, 
when fm rushed four frolicsome children, 
bringing with them a gust of chilly autuinn 
air. 

“Oh, Grandmother!” exclaimed Clara, 
‘it is only fifteen minutes till Little Pet's 
bed-time. Won’t you please tell us a story 
just so long?” 

The old lady, well pleased at tie familiar 
sight of childish forms closely huddled 
around her lap, and childish eyes which 
looked so brightly into her wrinkled face, 
smiled lovingly upon them as she began: 

“Once upon a time there was a liitle boy 
and a little girl.” 

Then the children looked at each other 
and tittered; for this was the way Grand- 
mother always commenced her stories to 
Little Pet. 

‘Did it happen in that queer town where 
you used to live—the village where the sand 
was so white, the river so clear, and the 
grass so green on the high, hizh hills?” 
asked Clara. 

“Yes,” said Grandmother. 

‘‘Where the boys did not have to go to 
Sabbath-school, but could fish and swim all 
Sunday, if they felt like it?” inquired Frank. 

“Yes,” replied Grandmother. 

“Where all de ‘ittle girls sung lots of 
pretty songs, ‘cept der didn’t sing ‘Pull 
for de shore’ nor ‘Hold de fort’ ?” ques- 
tioned Little Pet herself. 

‘The very sane,” answered Grandmother 
once more. 

“Oh! I do hope,” suggested Julia, ‘‘ it 
was in one of those big brick houses built 
by the Dutch; and that it was up in the gar- 
ret ona rainy day—in that garret full of 
boxes, barrels, old clothes, and dark cor- 
ners.” 

A shade of trouble crossed the bright face 
of Little Pet as she entreated: 

‘Oh! please don’t make the corners dark. 
I don’t like dark corners,” 

‘No, indeed, my dear; the corners were 
not dark at all. It was only three o'clock 








first business of the day is ‘to étart out to 


A curious cistom of the Chinese on New 


in the afternoon, and you remember the 
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hired man had taken the boards off the two 


west windows, so that the light streamed in 
quite cheerfully even on a rainy day. 

“Tom and Bessie had been working hard 
ever since the sun shone in at the window 
that morning, shelling peas, picking cher- 
ries, tending baby, etc., etc. So busy bad 
they been, they quite forgot to plan what 
they should play when they found time; so, 
after reaching the garret, they had to stop 
and think about two minutes anda half, 
when Bessie suggested: 

‘** Well, let’s pretend we were big folks, 
any way; for that is the best fun of all.’ 

‘**Now, Bessie,’ said Tom, ‘let me be 
something ‘portant this time. I’m tired of 
being a baby, a cook, or « sick girl. S’pose 
I am the doctor, and you be sick.’ 

“Well; but, if I am sick, who'll nurse 
me? Sick folks always have mothers or 
somebody to take care-of them, you know.’ 

‘««That’s so,’ answered Tom, and his face 
lost some of its happy flush for a moment; 
when suddenly Bessie sprang forward, with 
a low cry of pleasure, to clasp in her arms a 
half-grown kitten, who, in seeking the chil- 
dren, had poked its little white head just 
above the top step of the garret-stairs. 


“*Now, Tom, I know,’ she explained. 
*I will be the mother, and Kitty shall be 
my sick baby. Then you can be the doctor.’ 

«That's it, zackley!’ cried Tom. ‘And 
let’s tend your baby had sore eyes; ’cause I 
saw Dr. Mott put some eyewater into Mrs, 
Hayes’s child’s eyes the other day, and I 
know just ‘cisely how it’s done. But you 
must get a spoon first.’ 

“‘* All right! And while I'm gone, Tom, 
you must make yourself look just as much 
like a doctor as you can. There are some 
empty medicine-bottles on that window-sill, 
you can put into your medicine-case.’ 

** Bessie went down two flightsof stairs, to 
the dining-room, for a spoon; and when she 
got back Tom was all dressed and putting 
some bottles into a ragged band-bag, which 
he called his medicine-case, As le got up 
and came toward her, she declared he looked 
the very picture of a doctor; for he wore au 
old high hat of his father's, which he had 
stuffed with paper to keep it from falling 
over his eyes; a cast-off coat of his eldest 
brother’s, which nearly touched the floor; 
and was walking with the top half of a 
broken walking-cave in his right hand, wbile 
on his left arm hung his medicinc-case. 

“The little mother sat down on the upper 
side of an old-fashioued hair trunk, and 
Tom rapped on the head of a barrel for the 
door. 

“*Come iu, Dr. Tom,’ said a childish 
voice. ‘ 

***Good-afternoon, Mrs, Bessie,’ said Tom, 
‘I'm very sorry to hear your baby has sore 
eyes.’ 

“He then pulled poor pussy's eye wide 
open with thumb and finger, exclaiming: 

““*Oh, dear! They are very bad, indeed. 
But Ihave some splendid eyewater, which 
will make them well, I’m sure.’ 

“Our little doctor then fumbled in the bag, 
umid the empty bottles, till he found one 


filled with « liquid having the appearance of 
water. 

“* Bessie held out the spoon with one hand, 
while with the other she held down pussy’s 
paws, talking to her all the time, as if she 
was a baby. 


“Meantime Tom filled the spoon very care- 
fully te the very top, then said; 

*“«* Now, Mrs. Bessie, you must pour balf 
this into one eye and half into the other, 
right quick; and never mind if she does cry 
and kick, for Mrs. Hayes’s girl hollowed 
awful.’ 

“Bessie did as she was told. But before the 
last half was in the second eye poor kitty 
gave such a fearful shrick and made such a 
violent struggle she let her go, and sprang 
to her feet in great alarm. 

“Both children saw instantly that Mra. 
Bessie’s baby was in dreadful pain. For 
bang she went upon the floor; then up into 
the air she jumped. Down she came again 
upon the top of a packing-box; and up once 
more against the rafters, screaming Mew! 
mew! mew! in an agouized tone, such as they 
had never heard before. 

“When at length she hit the top step of the 
stairs, and went bump-a-ti-bump down to 
the bottom, they both ran after her; Bessie 
crying as loud as she could cry and Tom 
iooking very pale and frightened. 

** By the time they reached the hall below 
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the noise brought their mother from the pile 
of stockings she was darning. 

««* What on earth is the matter?’ shecried. 
Then, seeing Kitty's plight, she added: 
‘Now, children, what in the name of 
sense have you been doing?’ 

‘* Bessie hid her face in her mother’s dress- 
skirt and sobbed ; while Tom backed into a 
corner, hung his head and put his finger in 
his mouth, for he began to feel he had done 
something very wrong. 

‘When his mother repeated the question, 
he answered, in a very low voice: 

‘«* Why, nothing, ’cept Kitty was Bessie’s 
baby, that had sore eyes, and we put some 
eyewater in to cure them.’ 

‘«« Eyewater in what?’ asked the father, 
who had just joined them. 

“**Qh! you wicked children!’ he added, 
catching Kitty by the back of the neck at 
the same instant and running down-stairs 
with her. 

‘The children ran after him as fast as they 
could tear; but when they got to the wood- 
shed it was only to see Kitty’s pretty head 
laid upon a wooden Llock, chopped off with 
the great ax, and roll down among the 
chips and sawdust. 

‘* Now it was Tom’s turn tocry, while Bes- 
sic trembled with awe, for that white kitten 
was the only pet they had. 

‘** Now,’ said their father, ‘let us go and 
see what you put into the cat's eyes.’ 

‘* Up all the stairs they went again; but be- 
fore they reached the garret they all sniffed 
a strong odor. 

‘** Turpentine, as sure as I live!’ said the* 
father. 

‘There, sure enough, was the broken bot- 
tle, and a pool of watery liquid on the floor. 

‘** Now, children, you might as well have 
put a coal of fire into each of Kitty's cyes as 
that stuff.’ 

‘Well, we did not know,’ pleaded Tom. 

***No, I suppose you did not,’ and the 
father’s voice was kinder. ‘But remem- 
ber,’ he went on, ‘the eye is a very sensi- 
tive organ—I mean it’s very tender; and 
you must never, if possible, allow anything 
to get into the eye of any living creature. 
Come to my office this evening, and I will 
explain to you about the eye.’ 

‘The children now went very sorrowfully 
to bury their lost friend. They dug grave 
under the apple-tree. at the bottom of the 
garden, which was always afterward called 
‘Kitty's Apple-tree.’ 

“The evening after their father had ex- 
plained how and why it was so very painful 
to touch the inside of the eye they felt 
quite grief-stricken. Indeed, Tom laid 
awake nearly five minutes longer than usual, 
thinking about it; and Bessie declared she 
had terrible dreams of pussy’s sufferings all 
night.” 

‘‘And they did vot do so avy more?” 
eagerly queried Little Pet. 

‘‘No, never, never again,” said Grand- 
mother. 

‘*Did they ask God to forgive them that 
night?” asked Julia. 


“I fear not, my dear. You know Bessie 


.was not converted then and nobody there 


knew anything about God.” 

‘« Sure enough. The stories about that vil- 
lage are so different from the way we live, 
I always fdget it was about you, Aunt Bes- 
sie, and Uncle Tom. I hope you have plen- 
ty more stories left in your head, Grand- 
mother.” 

‘Plenty, my dear.” 

By this time the big folks came in, with 
their books and fancy-work, the older chil- 
dren had to go into the next room to study 
their lessons, so Little Pet puckered up her 
tiny red lips to give them a kiss all around, 
and went off to bed, just as happy as a good 
little girl ought to be. 


A ———— 
PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tue Inperenpvent, New York.) 








DIAGONAL, 

A town of the United States ; an ancient poe- 
try ; 3 mineral ; a singer; an officer ip the navy; 
fretfulness; a Southern town; outline of a 
literary performance ; steady. 

Diagonal from left to right down, a school 
study. Bosy. 


DIAMOND, 


1. Avowel. 2. Anarch. 8 Asmall Turk- 
ish coin. 4. Public record. 5. To harmonize. 
6. A division of time. 7%. A vowel. 





ENIGMAS, 
+ 

Apart and dim and soft it lay, 

In outline on a tender gray; 
Lut when I turned, with easy grace, 

*Twas glancing from a matron’s face, 
And forming in the marts where brain 

And heart are fired with greed of gain. 


Anon its dreaded voices rose, 
Intoning direst human woes, 
Its cheering voices rose and fell, 
Asserting joys too deep to tell; 
And still of things most sweet and fine 
It speaks to me in changeless lines. 
Bessy TYLER. 


u. 
I am hard, I am soft, 
Iam wet, Iam dry, 
I am perched on the trees 
And I flit in the sky. 


Iam delicate still, . 
And am frailer than glass is; 
Yet I whiz and go bang! 
Jn big crashing masscs. 


Sometimes, too, it bappens 
That while I’m at play 

I plunge iu the water 
Avd vanish uway. 


BARY'S RIDDLE, 
(From the German.) 
I'm white ae show, 
Then green | grow; 
Then red as Wood, 
Aud ob ! sv good, 


A GOOD OLD RIDDLE. 


We eat it, we drink it. Define it who can. 
Sometimes it’s a woman; sometimes it’s a man. 


A GEKMAN RIDDLE. 
Wer es macht, der will ex nicht, 
Wer es traegt, der behaelt ex nicht, 
Wer ex kanft, der braucht ext nicht, 
Wer ex hut, der weiss ex nicht, 
Bessy TYLER. 


CUANADE, 
My 5, 7, 20, 3, 15, 14. 
“ Then, rising with Aurora‘s tight, 
The muse invoked, sit down to wre 
Blot out. correct, insert, reflue, 
Enlarge. diminish. tnteriine. 
Be mindful. when tnvention falts, 
To seratch your head sud bite your patie.” 


My 3, 4, 3, 8, 20, 

“ Fond man! though all the honors of your line 
Bedeck your halls and round your galtertes shine 
In proud display, yet take thts urutd Crum tue: 
Virtue alone ts tre wuvility |" 

My 16, 17, 3, 4, 11, 2. 

“ Whilst timorous knowledge etande conetfering, 
Audacious ignorance bath douse the deed.” 

My 9, 13, 20, 10. 

“Tbe keen spirit 


Seizes the prompt occasion, makes the thoughts 
Start into instant action, and at vyce 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes.” 

My 12, 1, 8, 19, 20. 

“ He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides.” 

My 3, 15, 18, 3, 6. 

“ This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

My whole. 


“ The one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names.” 
—Si 1kespeare. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1, Abird. 2 A tropical tree. 3. A flower. 
4. Sharp. W. P.H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN Ora. 


Beueavep Ruymes.—Trim-rim. Black-lack. 
Smile-mile. Glass-lass. Stile-tile. Ground- 
round. Twig-wig. Gold-old. 


Dickens’s CHARACTERS.—1. Solomon Gillie. 
2. Tiny Tim. 8. Dolly Varden. 4. Little Nell. 


Cross-woRD EniamMa.—New- Year. 





Worp Puzzie.—Peerless, 


Cuarape.—Cup-board. 

DIAMOND, SQUARE WORD. 
8 LAVE 
ALE AMEL 
S8LAVE VERB 
EVE ELBE 
E 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
PARADE 
HEMMEL 
ORANGE 
NAUT IO 
OBTE ST 
GENDER 
RIENZI 
ARCT IO 
PAREPA 
HOSTEL 
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WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN. 
How will it be when the roses fade 
gh a) meee and out of the glade ? 
hen the pink bloom of the sweet-brier 
That, leans from the dell like the cheek of a 
¢ ’ 
Is changed for dry hips on a thorny bush ?— 
—_ ae apd carmine, the groves will 
ush, 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers ; 
When sun-flower, and star-flower, and golden- 


rod 
Glimmer no more from the frosted sod, 
And the hillside nooks are empty and cold }— 


Then the forest-tops will be gay with gold. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and their crimson all dropped 


down 
And crumbled to rust ?— 


O then, as we lay 
Our ear to Earth’s lips, we shall bear her say: 
“In the dark lam seeking new gems for my 
crown.” 
We will dream of green leaves when the 
woods turn brown. 
—Lucy Larcom, in “ St. Nicholas,” 





“‘Tire popular judgment,” or that which 
the populace is pleased to call its judgment, 
rests upon this as one of its fundamental 
canons—that the thing which is most im- 
— is most likely to be truc. It is a per- 

ectly well-attested fact that ministers of the 
iospel are more free from ordinary immor- 
alities than any other class of professional 
men This is not saying much, perhaps; but 
this is certainly true and avervoody nows 
it. Charges of immorality made against a 
.minister-are, th@efore, Iess likely to be true 
than similar charges made against other pro- 
fessional men. Yet, following its own per- 
verse maxim, the public generally accepts 
without questioning accusations against a 
clergyman which it would not entertain for 
a moment if made against a lawyer or a 
physician. The notion seems to be that 
things go by contrarics, and that that which 
is least probable is most credible. If poor 
Mr. Hayden, of Connecticut, lately — 
for murder and other grave crimes, had not 
been a minister, it is not likely that any- 
body would have believed him guilty. This 
is rather hard on the ministers, and they are 
entitled, we think, to ask of the public a 
little fairer judgment. Rascals there are 
among them, and these must not be shielded; 
but it is neither just nor reasonable to Joad 
them all with the presumption of rascality. 

—Sunday Afternoon. 


THE BRIDE AND HER DOWRY. 


A CLERGYMAN was sent for to visit a gtrl 
who was seriously ill. The illness proved 
fatal, and the mother was Jeft bereaved of 
her child, as well as husband. A few 
days after her child's funeral the widow 


called and to see the cl 
She put inte bie apd a small eo. pore 
taining money, which she he would 


Soepel some vara Ragen was sending the 
to the heathen world. He opened 
the parcel, and to his amazement counted 
out twenty dollars. He at once remonstrated 
with the widow; told her that, gaining her 
precarious living as a laundress, she surel 
ought not to give solarge a sum. Wi 
firmness she u him to take it, and then 
said: ‘‘ How I come to have this large sum 
is just this: When my child was born, I 
thought ‘She'll live to get married some 
of these days,’ and I thought I would begin 
to put by a little sum to be a store for her 
then, and I began that day with sixpence. 
You know what happened last week. Well, 
I thought to myself: ‘The Heavenly Bride- 
goom has come, and he has called her home 
to be his bride; and, as he has taken the 
bride, it is only right he should have the 
dowry.’ ” 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 
Ove New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9, or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber. can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Yeurs’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
thg STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow. Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, anc is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 





AT’ $3.00 EACH--$9.00 





The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


Kawnptroat, Mren., Jan. 10th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary was re- 
ceived to-day, and am very much pleased with it, 
it being of the edition of 1879 and bound in the 
best and most durable style of leather binding ; 
also paper and typography unexcelled. It has 


‘ taken up a permanent position on the sitting- 


room table, where it will always be handy for 
consultation. Regard it a library in itself. After 
a year’sreading, I consider Tat INDEPENDENT 
fully worth the subscription price charged, with- 
out any premium. A year ago I sent you $5.50 
for a two years’ subscription, and received as a 
premium “Biology ” and “ First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation’; and, fearing you 
might withdraw the great Dictionary premium 
before my two years’ subscription expired, I 
concluded to send the $9, and have my sub- 
scription extended to 1883 and receive the Dic- 
tionary. N. A. Van METER. 
East Hampton, Conrn., Jan. 13th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received to-day, all right. 
Your generosity in offering such a premium is 
truly “ unabridged.’’ J. 8. IVES. 


Rovse’s Point, Cirnton Co., N. Y., t 
Jan. 10th, 1879. 

Dictionary received, and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. I recommend heads of families and 
young students who want a fine No. 1 article of 
the kind to subscribe three years for Taz In- 
DEPENDENT, sending $9, and thereby obtain a 
religious paper well worth the money, and also 
a splendid Dictionary for about nothing. It is 
the cheapest way to obtain the book I know of. 

Rev. D. T. TAYLOR. 


Unitep States Patent OFrrice, 
Wasuineaton, D. C., Jan. 11th, 1879. 


I have received my copy of ‘* Worcester’s 
Dictionary” in good order, and write to ex- 
press my appreciation of your magnificent pre- 
mium. How you can do it I cannot see; but, 
atthe same time, that is your lookout, and I 
shall use my best endeavors to persuade my 
friends to avail themselves of your generosity. 

HAROLD G. UNDERWOOD. 
Bur.ineton, VT., Jan. 10th, 1879. 

The Dictionary was received to-day in good 
order. I shall never cease to wonder how you 
do this, Nevertheless, I have to believe what I 
see, when I have the book and paper before me 
as fact too plain to dispute. A. COLVIN. 


MANSFIELD, Pa., Jan. 10th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came to hand last evening, in 
good order. Accept thanks for this most beau- 
tiful and useful present. It {is truly a library 





within itself. FRANK P. HART. 





Mramt, Satine Co., Mo., Jan. 9th, 1879. 
I received by express this morning an ele- 
gantly bound copy of Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, as a premium given by you for the 
names of three new subscribers, with $9.00. 
There is no deception about it. You have given 

me a dictionary worth $10.00. I thank you. 
B. MARGESON, 

Pastor of the M. BE. Church, South, 

OBERLIN, O., Jan. 9th, 1879. 

I have received the Dictionary forwarded to 
me from Philadelphia. I expected a good 
book, and am not disappointed. The paper 
print, and binding are all first-rate, notwith- 
standing the croakers, who are sure it must be 
an old edition, which the publishers desire to 
get off their hands. J. L. RICE. 

AprIAN, MICH., Jan. 8th, 1879. 

Dictionary (Worcester’s) received in good 
order, all right; and if you are satisfied I cer- 
tainly ought to be. If any one gives more for 
nine dollars than three years of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT and Worcester’s Dictionary, I should like 


to see how it is done. 
H. D. CONDICT. 


Srconp NATIONAL RANK oF RICHMOND, i 
RicumMonp, Ky., Jan. 8th, 1879. 


I received the Dictionary in good order this 
morning. It is the grandest premium, and, 
with Tus INDEPENDENT, the cheapest thing 1 





ever saw. Accept thanks. 
J. STONE WALKER. 


REV. JOSEPH Cook’sS NEW BOOFE,S, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ ORTHODOXY, ” “QONSOIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. Josep Cook's six remarkable webamee, 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lect 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tae is NDEPENDENT wher vom 
id ; or, we will send any three volumes. 
cav furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 


years, anda ow. two volumes, post 
e 


Onna 1 or Twenty-five Cents euch course. 


as to any one 


y Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January lst, 


jae nym Ongood & Co., of 





args in Boston ‘They ae 99 a6 SCENDENTALISM, ‘“‘OrTHODOXY,” “Conscrenog,” “Herepity,” and “Marriace,” embody, in a revised and 

lished in handsome book form, 
pxptte pe cae or any su 
one Subscriber who remits $5.00 tora three years, in advan 
1878, and from Socenher 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for -Fifty 


ton. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


in arrears) may —_ $5.50, and receive ‘Tur INDEPENDENT for two 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Mesers. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s tT ort in ‘advance; is offered ‘I HE INDEPENDENT for one ear, Dos! tage paid, , together with any one volume, handsomely 
becriber DEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


(also postage paid), from the following 1 


volumes, postpaid, to any one ane who van 
1. ‘The Pickwic 


ick Papers. 8. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 vd ae 
3. David eld. 520 pages, 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 
> Martiu Chuzzlewit. 530 payes. 
6. Dombey and Sou. 534 pages. 


(not in arrears) may remit 
for three years in advance 


50 for THE 


rson, whether already a Subscriber 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
apectally interested. 





PREPARING POULTRY FOR MAR- 
KET. 


A wrRiTER in The Country Gen/leman says: 

“There is frequently considerable complaint 
made by the c'ty consumers of poultry with re- 
gard tothe unsightly and unsavory appearance 
of the fowls exposed for sale at many of the 
meat-shops. They have been improperly killed 
and prepared for market by the producer, who, 
perhaps, {s either ignorant of the public taste in 
such things or thinks it will not pay to devote 
much time to a matter of so little importance, 
trusting it, in most instances, almost entirely to 
his wife. Such poultry, of course, does not 
bring a good price, although it may have heen 
in first-rate marketable condition before killing; 
and it will almost invarlably be outsold by that 
which has been carefully and neatly dressed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the actual table 
qualities of the former may be far superior. A 
large producer and shipper of poultry in Ter- 
kimer County, New York, has adopted the fol- 
lowing process of procuring poultry for inarket, 
whieh he considers the best ever brought to his 
notice : 

‘* the fowls, after having been sufficiently fat- 
tened, are not perm'tted to eat anything for a 


period of about twenty-four hours, which Icaves 
them, when ready to kill, with empty crops. 
Food allowed to remain in the crop, he says, 
is quite apt to sour the meat and destroy the 


flavor. A rounl pole is place! horizontally 
upon two standards, raised say four or five 
feet from the ground, so as to be in convenient 
reich; and from this the birds, their legs hav- 
ing been secure'y bound, are suspended, head 
downwerd. An incision is then made in the 
juguiar vein or main artery of the neck with a 
sharp, thin-bladed knife, and the blood flows 
out through the mouth. The fowl dies with 
scarcely a single struggle, Its feathers are un- 
stained and unruffled, while its flesh is not in 
the least bruiseed. The head is usually left at- 
tached to the body; but when taken off it is 
removed as near to the throat as possible, the 
skin neatly drawn over the stump, where it is 
tied and trimmed. 

“Insca'ding, preparatory to picking, the water 
is brought almest to the boiling point, the bird 
plunged in for a second or so, three times in 
succession, and put upon a table, and the feath- 
ers carefully pulled, pains being taken not to 
tear the flesh. When the fine feathers have all 
been thoroughly removed, instead of singeing 
over the fire, a3 isthe usual method, dipping 
once alternately in boiling hot and cold water 
is resorted to, which gives the fowls a nice 
plump appearance. Only in a few instances is 
dry picking practiced. But when it is the larg- 
est and fattest birds are selected, as poultry 
picked in this way always has a lean look ; yet, 
if extra fine, it will sell for a little higher price. 
The intestines are tuken out by making an open- 
ing in the breast, in the ordinary way. They 
are never drawn. The fowls are left exposed to 
the air until they become quite cold and entire- 
ly free from animal heat, and are then packed 
in boxes holding from 75 to 150 pounds. 

“Much attention is given to the packing 
Clean wheat straw is placed on the bottom and 
sides of the box and between each layer, until it 
has been filled, when more straw is put on the 
top—enough so that the cover shall press down 
firmly upon the contents and prevent any move- 
ment, as well as freezing. The birds are all 
arranged in the package breasts downward, 
with legs outstretched, and they always reach 
their destination in perfect condition. Where 
several kinds of poultry are to be marketed— 
such as chickens, ducks, turkeys, etc.—each 
varicty is put in a separate box, which is 
branded on the outside with its proper name. 

“In preparing poultry for market, care is 
always taken to get each variety ready at a 
time when it wil meet with the readiest and 
best sale Thus turkeys are shipped about a 
week before Thanksgiving Day, ducks and 
geese a little while be‘ore Christmas, and 
chickens previous to New Year's.” 





\7ATERING FERNS AND HOUSE- 
PLANTS. 





FERNS are not, as many suppose, aquatic 
plants. They love a moist atmosphere and 
damp, cool recesses for their roots ; but not an 
overabundance of water, like the calla, pond 
lily, ete. Nothing suits ferns so well as an en- 
closed case, properly arranged ; but, in Heu of 
this, arrange a quantity of rough stones and 
bits of charcoal, or even clinkers from hard 
coal,in the bottom of the pots, then fill in 
with sand until this is covered (occupying 
about one-third the depth of the pot), fill in 
with good light sandy soil, with abundance of 
leaf-mold from some old stump or beneath an 
old tree. Place such pots in vessels of water a 
portion of each day at least, and let them drink 
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anemone 
all they desire. The sana will absorb sufficient 
This is’ 


moisture to keep the roots refreshed. 
the kind of watering ferns require; for if you 


sprinkle the beautiful fronds of many Varieties, 


covered with gold and silver spores, you ruin 
their exquisite richness ; while to keep the soil 
constantly wet and sodden soon decays the 
roots and the plant gradually declines, You 
find in their natural haunts that ferns grow 
near but never in water, and seek cool, moist 
retreats. We have only to study Nature to be 
taught what our plants require. ‘Marfy cases of 
failure arise from too copious supplies of water 
and stimulants. We “kill with kindness.” 
Watch plants closely; keep the upper coll slight- 
Jy stirred; and, saturating the soil,until the 
water begins to run in a stream from the drain- 
hole, then stop. In about fifteen minutes empty 
the sancers ; then do not give water again until 
the soil on the top begins to look dry, when 
again proceed as before. Always stir the soil 
when it is dry, and it is a good plan to keep a 
little very sandy soil on the top, as it always 
appears smooth ; and we have a habit of sprink- 
ling a little seed of some fine grass on the top, 
pulling it out and renewing whenever it grows 
over-long. This does not injure the plant-roots, 
and the pots appear fresh and green Or, where 
it may be had, moss forms a refreshing mat for 
ordinary pots ; and large vases, boxes, tubs, etc. 
we carpet with the varieties of tradescantias, 
sedums, linaria, lysimmachia, and the common 
ground ivy. A tub with a seven-year-old ivy 
(covering a cross frame ten feet high) has the 
various colored tradescantias formed into circles 
on the surface, which has a beautiful effect and 
excites great admiration. By pegging down 
and constant trimming, compact rows of purple, 
green, and yellow and green are easily formed. 

The light sprinkling given to these daily does 
not injure the soil and keeps them moist and 
clean, When plants have outgrown their re- 
ceptacles—yet any larger ones would prove un- 
manageable—we have kept plenty in a healthy 
growing condition for years by keeping them 
cut severely back and watering them whenever 
necessary with weak manure-water. This will 
be found far better than removing the soil to 
add manure or giving strong stimulants occa- 
sionally. We have kept abutilons, azaleas, 
oleanders, etc. in this way with perfect success ; 
while a few old fuchsias, grown into miniature 
trees, have been a *‘ perfect show” under such 
r2gimen. 

Woolly-leaved plants should never be 
sprinkled; but a soft bristle-brush, carefully 
used, will keep the surface clean, All other 
plants should be thoroughly washed every 
week or two, by covering the soil with semi-cir- 
cular pieces of oilcloth, fitted round the plant, 
then, placed in asink or tub and slightly leaned 
over, the entire head may be sprinkled until 
clean.—AuNnT Carniz£, in Germantown’ Tele- 
graph. 
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SELECTING BREEDING STO 


THE possession of distinctive characteristics 
and the ability to uniformly transmit these to 
offspring are, in the absence of an authenti- 
cated pedigree, the best proofs of purity of 
breeding, as they are also the best proofs of the 
value of the pedigree, if this be known. Of the 
two, the latter point is much the more difficult 
to secure. With a free use of money, a good 
judge can secure admirable specimens of any 
desired breed; but many have found that it 
does not necessarily follow that an animal 
possessing the desired qualities will reproduce 
them in the offspring. The breeder is often ad- 
vised to select for breeding purposes only those 
animals which possess the qualities he desires. 
A writer in The Agricultural Gazette gives the 
following on this general subject, which is well 
worth careful notice : 

“Rore.—Secure as few weak or defective 
points as possible, rather than the ageregate of 
strong points. Bad points appear to possess 
the greater force. A first-class colt can only be 
obtained by mating individuals having the aver- 
age of good points, the fewest doubtful or 
weak points, and the pronounced absence of 
bad points or defective ones. It is waste of 
time and hard cash to improve one portion of 
the structure at the expense of another.”’ 

There is sound sense inthe rule given, and 
we commend it to the attention of young 
breeders especially. We doubt the correctness 
of the reason—that weak points possess greater 
force than good ones; but this does not affect 
tie soundness of the rule itself. A betterreason 
for making it the rule to look for weak points 
and rejecting because of these, rather than se- 
lecting because of possession of good qualities, 
{s that the latter are very apt to blind us to the 
former. When we find an animal of unusual 
excellence in some point to which we attach 
much importance, it is natural for us to allow 
this to outweigh defects in other directions, 
On the whole, it is a safer recommendation of 
an animal for breeding purposes or for every- 
day use to say it has no weak places than to 
dwell on some one ortwo prominent excel- 
lences. 

‘the writer above quoted well states impor- 


tant truths in the following sentences: “‘ Har 
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mony of constru d_be.. 
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“mean weakness. It is a 

to animals the rule a3 tom 


mire stock; nor glare ice in hard weather, to 






is no stronger than the weakest place. Often- 
times a.marked development, of, a quality de- 
sirable in itself may cause the more speedy 
faiture of a weak or bad point. The horse with 
powerful muscular development and too light 
Vone will more probably fail than will one alike 
Poorly developed in muscle and bone. © ' 
Do not, then, balanee an obvious defect with 
an admitted excellence. The bad will as prob- 
ably be reproduced.as the good and, may alone 
reappear. Rather reject wherever there is a 
marked deficiency. This done, secure as much 
excellence as is. practicable, but. make up the 
high aggregate by a large number of fairly good 
points, rather than one or two of remarkable 
development.—National Live Stock Journal, 
rr 


WINTER FARM ECONOMIES. 


THERE are so many things that the farmer 
may do at home, in his own workshop, as well 
as another can do it for him, that it is surpr:s- 
ing that so few are without a kit of wood-work- 
ing tools, a shoe’ng hammer, some horse-nails, 
pinchers for iron, copper, rivets, screws, and 
other necessary articles, as will enable him to 
complete many a handy job without the inter- 
vention of the carpenter. The time required to 
do the work will often be found to be less than 
that spent in going to and from the mechanic’s 
place of business. Thus with a few tools the 
wood-work of harrows, plows, cultivators, and 
other tools about the farm may be repaired. By 
having a few extra handles of forks and other 
implements on hand, these may be cheaply re- 
paired and made as good as new.: 

Wagon-tongues and many other duplicates 
for farm-vehicles and machines are now pre- 
pared so as to require but little fitting. In the 
case of machines, all that is necessary, as a 
rule, is simply to fasten them in place. In 
doing this, the farmer not only renders himself 
handy with tools; but at the same time he be- 
comes thoroughly conversant with the working 
parts of each individual machine—no small mat- 
ter to the practical man. In fact, every farmer 
ought to be able to take apart and put together 
intelligently atiy machine on the farm. Unless 
this be the case, they cannot be worked as 
economically as they should be. 

While the farmer is thus ere A | oa 
he will come to Bee the necessity aid economy 
of having everything in its place and a place 
for everything, when not in use; and when in 
use they will be just in place. So he will come 
to occupy his leisure hours in repairs of various 
kinds. Barn and stable-doors that are getting 
shaky on their hinges will be repaired at once. 
If he burn wood, and a large proportion of the 
farmers of the West still do 60, it will be pre- 
pared and»piled, secure from, rain, and with 
proper ventilation, so it nay dry perfectly. If 
he. burn coal, a proper shed will be built to 
keep it dry. The pumps about the place. will 
always draw. Water-troughs will never have 
sloughs of mud about them in soft. weather, to 


maim them. Sheds will be made comfortable. 
The best facilities will gradually be accumulated 
for accomplishing the work of the farm, and a 
general afr of thrift will be observable; not 
only about the{homestead, but over the farm. 

In this we do not. mean to assert that the 
simple posression of the tools necessary to do 
odd jobs will accomplish. all this; ;but the 
handling of tools soon gets a common-sense 
man conversant with their use, and the inves- 
tigations necessary to enable a man to do the 
work intelligently broadens the mind, and one 
soon comes to see Where money may be saved 
in many directions, and how easy it is to make 
all things tidy about the house and place, and 
also where the profit comes in, in rendering the 
stock about the farm comfortable. 

These may seem like small economies. In 
truth, they are; but it is these small economics 
that go to swell the profits of the farm, just as 
in any other industry in life. It is, in fact, 
attention to small economies that make the 
prosecution of business successful in its best 


sense.— Hr. 
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BEE-HIVES AND APIARY. 


Now isthe time for all who contemplate 
keeping bees to manufacture the hives for use 
when the bees are ready for swarming, While 
I am giving advice, I would say to all who are 
about to engage in the bee business to procure 
a first-class movable frame hive, in which to 
keep and handle your bees with ease and profit. 
This hive business is a matter of more import- 
ance than most persons think at first; and often 
proves to be a curse to many, from the. fact 
that most of the hives now in use have.tco 
many loose pieces to remove before ‘you can get 
at your bees, to perform the needed operation— 
such as & cap, boxes, and honey-boards—all of 
which require time and often are productive of | 
much; trouble, from ‘the factthat by the time 








you have thus misplaced the above you have 
our bees just about as mad as hornets, and ft | 
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especially to the 
 E Wor y: Get a well-made 
ple hive, of a Style th can open out 
entire eolony of bec and have them under 
your control in less than two minutes’ time. 
All hives should’be well made, of dry, seasoned 
pine, free from knots, and well painted with 
two good coats of paint. Use two distinct 
colors, 80 as to have half of your hives say red 
and blue or any other color; and when you put 
your bees into them, set them abont a foot 
apart, placing no two of the same color to- 
gether. Alternate them. This will save the 
life of many a bee when it returns home. This 
has been my practice for many years, and as yet 
Lhbave no cause to regret it. I would further 
say that it takes about seventeen feet of lumber 
to make the hive I use, and about 30 cents’ 
worth of hardware, all told. When well filled 
with bees and honey, it will weigh about 100 
pounds, including the surplus-frame honey, 
which is about thirty pounds. They are often 
filled two to three times a season: I always 
manage to handle my bees without interrupting 
the cap or surplas honey. You can at any time 
take your surplus honey without molesting the 
bees in the brood-ehamber. This I consider an 
advantage of no small importance to the bee- 
keeper. We can alsv handle a full colony of 
80,000 bees and see both sides of every comb 
without removing a single frame of brood, and 
know the exact condition of the bees at any 
time. My bees paid me 609 per cent. the past 
season. I always artificially swarm them; hence 
{ never lose any by natural swarming, as I do 
not allow them to do as our fathers and mothers 
of the olden times allowed.—J. M. Hicks, in 
“Prairie Farmer.” 


BaTTLe Grounp, Inv. 
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PRUNING FRUIT AND ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES. 


WE read a great deal about the proper time 
of pruning trees, and especially the apple tree. 
Some prefer fall, some mid-winter, some early 
spring; but scarcely one recommends the very 
best time, in our humble opinion—mid-summer. 
Doubtless, some old fogies will open the!r eyes 
and hold up their hands at such an innovation, 
and denounce it as an absurdity; but we think 
we will be sustained by a majority of the “live’’ 
men of the day. 

If we desire to improve the form of a fruit- 
tree and get rid of some of the superfluous 
wood, we should prune in winter; but if we de- 
sire fruit and a perfectly healed stump, we 
should prane from the fifteenth of June to the 
twentieth of July. We have done this often, 
with the happiest results. The fruit-buds form 
after this, and the operation in suddenly cutting 
offits growth produces buds; while the winter 
or early spring pruning will produce only wood. 

In pruning ornamental trees in mid-summer 
the bark, instead.of receding from the stump, 
grows over it, and in a few years will com- 
pletely cover it and make a perfect amputation. 
We have noticed this upon our own premises, 
as well as upon those of others, many times. 
This pruning is done when the tree is taking 
{ts mid-summer “‘siesta,” and then wakes up 
refreshed for another start; and the bark gradu- 
ally steals over the stump, as if ashamed of the 
shabby-looking exposure. ’ 

When the tree is in full leaf and presents its 
fall form to us we can see exactly where the 
pruning should be done, in order that, while the 
overgrowth may be removed, the symmetry of 
the tree may be preserved. Especially is mid- 
summer pruning to be preferred, first, to pro- 
duce buds on fruit-bearing trees, as before 
stated, and, second, when large limbs are to be 
removed.—Germantown Telegraph. 
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CHARCOAL AND LIME FOR 
POULTR 





TuEse two articles play a very important 
part in the management of fowls, whether bred 
in a fancier’s yard or on a farm. Charcoal 
should be liberally fed, for no one thing is more 
conducive to health than is this. It should be 
broken in small lumps and put where the fowls 
can get at it; and they will eat it with a good 
relish. We have seen it fed to pigs, with the 
very best results; and those which were treated 
to it were never troubled with disease or sick- 
ness, while neighboring ones were. This helps 
to prove its value—not only for swine, but for 
fowls. Where the birds are kept in confine- 
ment, it is a very good plan to keep a small 
trough in a sheltered place, full of smal] bits of 
fresh charcoal; and the fowls will soon learn to 
help, themselves, 

The value of lime in the form of whitewash 
is well known, and those who use it liberally 
are the ones to keep their flocks healthy and 
cleanly. To renderthe whitewash more effect- 
ive in dislodging, driving away, or destroying 
lice and other parasitic nuisances, the addition 
of a little carbolic acid is invaluable, for scarcely 
anything else seems to be more distasteful to 
the vermin., Air-slaked lime should be occa- 
sionally scattered over the floor of the chicken- 
house, to remove unpleasant and. unhealthy 
ofdors; while @ little of it should be scattered 
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around the yards end runs, for material for. <pR- 
sella, Osyter-shell lime is thé best, for this 
purpose.—Tou’try Yard, 





Pirmoutu Rocks.—Without wishing to say a 
word in derogation of any breed, Mr. Dickie 
predicts in the Toultry Bulletin that in ten years 
more, or at the end of its second decade, the 
Plymouth Rock will be one of the leading, if 
not the leading fowl with the average poultry 
keeper of our country. 
aE 
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A beautiful work of 100 pees, One Colored 
flower Vlate, and 300 Ifuntrat. one, witu be 
teriptions 61 Luv best slowers and Vegetables and how 
pi td ge All for a Fivz-cent Stamp. In English 
or 

Tre Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored A lates, anu daly hunared Lngra we 
ror 50 cents in _— covers ; (1.00 1a clegant clo cloth. Iu 
Gerian or Lug! 

Vick’s Tilustrated Monthly Magazine. {2 
Pages, u Cok red Piate In every univer, and man, 
tne .-OGRng 1 ries £1.25 a your; hive Copies for 
£ 








Vick’s Seeds arc the best in the world, Send 
F.v.-cént Samp for a FLORAL GuipdE, containing List 
an lrices and pleuty of information. 

Adcrecs JA2235 VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD, 


tho Ilighest Award at 
International Fair, N. 
Y., Dec. 21—7th, was 
given Butter made by 
the Cooley procces. 

Alco First Premium 
for best Butter made in 
tho State of New Yor, 
at samo Fa‘r. 

Noarly 4,000 Dairies 
and Creameries have adopted this mv¥tem in last two 
years, including the following oclebrated farms : 


en Farm, Ne lowpent, R41 
—— Farm, Groton, Mass. 
ford, Conn. 
Echo Farm, Lit Conn., and many others. 
Bend stam> for Descriptive Circular to 


bias: FARM MACHINE CO., 
ELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Clark's Patent Root-Catter. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Irame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and ctronc, neatly Mnishod, 
handsomcly stripod and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of TwentyJive Stecl Kxtvcs (gouge 
shaped). The roots are noatly cut in picccs rultable 
for feeding. <A boy can easily cut 55 to 40 bushels per 
hour, £0 oasily doos it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 
HIGGANUM MANUFG CORP.. | “ 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANWOM, COV™. 


WAREMOUSE, 
‘88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass, 



























STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate 
Ground .Lone, Lone Meal, she Snee. 


TER BROTHERS 
New Work Office 159 9 Frout Strect. 
uctory, Nowar! 


oem trmers ps Lealcrs ere invited to send for 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


'L ‘Hid patent portable Muiay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kiud of wn 
- aud will do as much work (power aud bends be- 
+Bg Cunsidered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, bead-blocks, and working parts 
Size wre uf te mort muvetuntial and perma- 
went kid, ra made eutirely of iron 
nud steel, It ia usually set up and 
started in from one to two dass time, 
It in gen roily driven by threshing en- 

Pan ginese ¢. exceeding 

Cagme bt cuts from 2000 WO feet + H toch lumber per 
t Pe ins. The Mill and Lagine may conveniently be 
. A fm operated by two men, Send for circular, 


INDI. NAPOLII IND. CHANOLER & TAYLOR, 














Harrison's Mills, yey Improved. 


New ftandard Flouring 
New Standard Corn 





me the Hurrison 

drees cetate of 

EDWARD HARRISON, New Maven, Conn. 
(William A. Fockctt, Adminietr=tor.) 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





Gyan bien Clo Thresher, Huller, ana 
leaner, Wi.h Stacker and P Duster attach: 4 
*Clove and Price-List sent free. Also Decision 
of the Courts sustainin the Dirdsell Pate ll Patents. Address 


B:RDSELL MANUFA South Bend, Ind, 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve om 
nner ul use has shown it to be of the Very High- 


or uaranteed. For further Pee add 

PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston Bn 
sor, Conn; SHARPLESS & CARP 
Watcr Street, Philadelphia ; or I. *% W OODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, NN. ¥. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF RELLS. 


8 al attention given to CHURCE ° 
‘Ee Iilustrnted Catalogue weutince | YS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufactnre tyeee eplebyated | Dells for CRURGEES, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Prico-Lis Cireulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


-MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
fty years esta>lshcd, CTH. BELLS and 
chines? ACADEMY, FACTOR S, ete. Improved 
Pakit ountin s, Catalogues ao No a46..¢.c8, 


BUGKEVE CELL FOUNDRY, 

weas of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WAKE 1P2, ‘Olwet 


c it atalogee 
Rent Free, VANDUZEN & atl 


MZDICAL. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO TID GREATEST DIGRED 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


Tho best evidence of ita merits and value is given in 
the annexed testimonial of Mr. A. DL. Whyland, of t) 
firm of Messrs H. K. &. F. B. Thurber & Co., New York, 
who has by its use demonstrated the truth of what is 


claimed for it: 
Yorr, 10th, 1978. 
TI, M. ANTTIONY, E39, 104 Reade St, City 
Dear Str :—In reply by Ban 4 eae relative to the 
efiects in my case oO} orsford 8 Ac. osphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it has pryved a Saooal beyond 
my_ most sanguine expectatious. 























1875 my heulth failed me. I suffered grea ™m 
prostration, produced by o and, os 

afforded me no relief, I went , in the 
vezage and cRange of ‘climate would prove beneficial. 


claimed for ‘it. iy anxious tha 
moro extensively known. 


urs, very truly, A. E. WHYLAND. 
Menutaotured: cco to the directions of Prof. 
wT. N. Horsford, by the RD CHEMICAL Works, 
Providence. 


ot A, pamphlet, mon moro p Snoroustly, descriptive, _— be 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The cssentia] ingrediente of the best table waters 
are kere procented in sch proportions as to please the 
most fastidious palate, aGording a wholesome, rcfresh 





ing, and invigorating boevcrage, allaying thirst, and. 


cscisting digestion. I* challenges comparison with 
any known watcr, natural or artificial, and is oxactly 
the thing to mix with wines, Uquors, or flavoring 
syrups. It is crystel cloar, bright, colorless, and 
sperkiing. All its incredicnts are chemically pure. 
It retains the gas as long as any natural water. 


35 UNION SQUARE. 


TRUSSES. 
DR. 8. C. KRAM, 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, O., 
manufactures she “SURE CURE TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best made. Testimonials at 
oftice of *‘Complete Cures” in'tt three months’ time. 
¢2* Send stamp for ¢ ar. 








,or CIGARETTES forCATARRH, 
*. ASTHMA, COLD IN TOE HIAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 
A vegetable soupeund of the best 
known remedies, leasont smoke. 


“® 





mmenden pnt sivas p. read . Tecom- 

in ans. Adopt- 
ed by the MPR 4 NDF EFERCTIV EE — 
bv Pruggists anc (ene Deniers Manufactured b 


WM. Ss. KIMBAL R -Y¥. 
Sample lbox TS oti Lh n N. 7 





Celluloid “Truss 


Merete Be 
Truss for 

Cernia. 

Annex Truss Dep’t, 
"ete 









EMPIRE FARM FORGES Saudi 


Bend'0 gantator ciralar 


HOES, N. Y. 











tal HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHIER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the bodu. 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 

orincipal countries of the world. They were 
ecreed the ony Award of Merit for Electric 

Appiiaans at the great World's Exhibitions 

aris og nee pee and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree o' 
health, strength, und energy as ex ~ 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its poh pt and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functionul disease ? you 
feel nervous, debilituted, fretful, timid, and 
Loe the power of will and actica? Are you 
ect to loss of memory, have’ pells of falut- 
ing. fullness of blood in the head, feel listl 
= ing, unfit for business or pleasure, an 
ect to tits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
evs, stomchn or blood, iu a disordered con- 
ait on? you suffer from rheumatism, 
a or aches and pains? ave you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self ha with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy fr business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: ess el hts, broken sleep, night- 
mare, ae ams, pitation of the beart, bash- 
fulness, confusion +; ideas, aversion to wpociety . 
dizziness in the head, dinness of sight. pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondens symptoms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 
= sutler from nervous and paysice) debil- 
it et of females, too, are broken 
ity. Tho h and — fvom hiaowd orn 
pion ay . tne r sex, and who, from false 
Modesty or pee? lect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then, further = a subjeet so pro- 
ductive of health and appines § when there 
is at hand a means of re 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


ome re these various diseased conditions, after 
other means fail, and we offer the most 
Ser es timony direct from the af- 

ves, wLO huve been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 
Send now for Drescrip' ve ANDES, rand 

THE as QUART Illus 

trated Journal, camalning ‘ull particulars 

eae INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
e8 mailed free. Address. 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 











Ea Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pam explains how to 
. distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 








WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tot INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘ THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt lctters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents cach 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Pinder is given below: 


wy 


rN, W 
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The Futlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ £3.00 


26 (Gmos.), in advances (postage frec 1.50 
13 " (3 mos. ), 75 
4 * (imonth), “ . 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), “ = 20 
1 Number (i week), ” “ 10 
5:2 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, +: 4.00 


t#™ Remittances must bo made in Moncy Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Rne@rs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtual'y an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters ar) obligcd to register 
letters whenever requested to do so, 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit onder is 
received by the Publisher fcr their discontinuance 
and until payment of all*arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entercd on tho subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing ycar, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THU NECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of exp‘ration on the li tle yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made cither the first or second week aftcr tho money 
is reeccived. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt wi.l be sent by mail. 

Mosers SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ore our Agents in Lond n to receive subseriptions 
and cdvcrtisements. 

Address 
P.-O, Dox 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yor City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a pepe’ regularly from the 
post-oliice—whether d.rected to l.is 1 amewranother’s 
«cr whether he has subscribed ur nut— is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. f person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must Py, ynil arrearages, or publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is mad», and cc lect the 
whole emount, whet the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

. The courts have decided that refusing to tvke 
newspapers and peilodicals from the post-oflice, or 
removi-a¢ and le ving them urcalied for, is jrima 
Jacie ovidence of inter. fione! freud, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PCR AGATE LINE, LACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tw the column.) 
| ne PeENNtONIRNION br  Fugee Bustaste Bette 


{ times (one month) ..i a 4 timed one month,. 
W (three months) i te. 4 * (three mnths) « te. 
x # (rin 00. eix ” Se. 


S20" (twelve “* AAG. " @welvo “ 0. 
ILLUSTRATED Fe as 4 
B CUURG.. pcccccccscccpecsscctivoccccccqsccoocesooes $1. 
4t.mes (One MONDE) ........ 6c ceeeee ee 
% * (three wonths 
“4 six 





£2 “ (twetyo “ 


PUDLISNER’S NoTicrs....ONE DOLLAR PLR AGATE 
LiNE, LACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL BOTIERS...,. FRO DCLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RvLIGIOUS NOTICES........... Firrty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGFS AND DPraTHs, not cueqemns four 
lines, $'. Over that, Twi nty-five Cents a 
Payments for adv: rtising must be made in advance. 
Address )l letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1879, 


Persons desiring to or.cr other pericdicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this offiec. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, ix con- 
nection with Tut INDEPENDENT, on reccipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the ofiicce 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 








Iug. Prie-. 
Agriculturlst..,...-cecscccedccces {lw f100 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 7 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly............ over BD 40 
Demorest’s Magazinc............ 2 50 3 09 
Trank Leslie’s Mlustrated Weekly. 35) 400 
Godey’s Lady's Book............. 145 20 
Ilarper’s Magazine............... 35 +40 

Ce iedxct euece 350 400 

©  sacactasads cin 3 £0 4 00 
pS SPOT eee 1 75 2 CO 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s rer: ii erode oud 350 400 
Littell’s Livin Badstes ose: 7D 800 
National Sun ap -tehoot Teacher. 1c0 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine..... «sites ae 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly......... -- 850 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnztne.. 260 3 
The Literary W orld (Fortnightly) 

EE ct dadiades chhantoee. oo 1% 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1200 150 
The Illustrated Christin Weekly. 245 2 50 
Ul CPR occedave ced ds'usws 75 00 
Princeton Review............+.+- 160 200 
International Review (new subs " 450 500 

Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............+. 8350 40 
pre Seiad Sad «adie thes 45 500 
wo Pics an seoeee 400 500 

M5 atiaical Guest aches ws & 110 
wie Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young Seagie. . 1% 20 
New York Somt'W eekly Post..... 260 3.10 
Christian at W ork............+ oo SO. 8a 
Waite tone... .- 325- 350 
age G Sunday Magazine ...240 2% 7% 
Sunday Afternoon yey .27% 800 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Mag- 

ASIN ccccccccccevcctccesecses 990 | 63H 









MIDDLETOWN 


TE C0’S | 
Superior Ele Ele ated Ware. 


HEAVY PLATE 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


USE pEv Wm NUSE 


RITI ahi. 


Ww 
» SEAL ING INA LAGE, &c. 
Beet Known. CraMocitact.te. 


“THE WHITE. 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
— and almost 


imposelbl stor oo 
le for er 
machines sell in 
direct comp option 
ie a! 


















Ww. . B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ons. 


al 87 Pa St., Now York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


*Wvonxe Fourpen rm 1832. 
Highest medal Gredked 
them By oe Universal Ex 








hibition iy France, = 
ies A eae Hixht 
bition, 1 
HINTON’ 2 HAMEED 
Cuma anny scampi ’ 


Also The fTAMPBELL BRICK and TLE Co.'s 
En-..ust.cand jcoue ual Fioor Tiles, Mosaica, ete. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
04 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The only representatives in the United States for the 
above firms. 





ENVALID REOLIWING 













rsx 
Bend for 
maaie h ‘=: it C. O. 
Mr. N. B. Pie_ps.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
notice a circular of your NORWEGIAN Bam. 
used 


ROLLING CHAIRS. 
’ Bwet 
MADwT. 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 
Imitation nly sen wy Cheha Bhosid to 
1 yf 
2a este cena WF 
ory, 835 Broadway, N. ¥. 
‘ 
IT 18 REALLY A LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
96 CHAMBERS 8T., N, Y., AUG. 15, 1878. 
while suffering aoveroly from Catarrh, which 
almost unfitted me for busmenss, [ huppen ned to 
I thonght I would tr Wy it, ~ I had 
every Cutaurrh remedy I ‘bad rd of without 





receiving much, if any, ae and I am 
pienced to nay that I received immediate relief 

rom the nee of your Baim. A’, obatructions 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of the headache; the soreness gradi- 
ally — d away, and the diachargea grew less, 
until now I am seemingly perfectly well. i 
still continue to nse the BALM, itis so soothing 
and cleansing 

Itis really nluxury touseit, especially when 
the heud feels dry and feverish. 

Respectfully, l.. W. BYRON, 
Boo! k-keeper tor E. 8. Dodge Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Immediate relief guaranteed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N.B.Phelips, Prop, G6 Murray St.N.Y 


HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 


Paris i * 
bas : AxPosition, 1: 878, for 


* XLCR 
COD. 


Ask grocer or fish-dealer f 
ene, rare Oot fio Ales th reise cb ke 
8 so t 
jeopar and other anata the celebrated 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 





e 
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THE G MEDAL — 


at the Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of A 
workmanship and extreme accuracy of performance di 
manufactured of the best material and made with im: 











was based on the greatest superiority of 
test made by the Judges. These Watches are 
, and finished by skilled hand labor, thus 






insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. B. & C. have made a still further reduction in 
prices, so as to bring their Watches within the reach of all. t care is taken in the finishing of their move- 
ments, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to see the improved B. & C. 
Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, as compared with those 
of American manufacture. Can a country that has made watches for the past Two Hundred years be ignored? 





Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane St., New. York, 











Give the Borel & Courvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that none can excel them. We ask you 


to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE «& 


KRUGLER, 


17 MAIDEN LANE, | SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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ing two Telephones, 


ELEE 


aT EL. aaa ES.pom 


9 
e samp! 
two pat mee rhe en copper x renee 


and a po eatery wi wire, pacinsrriens, ‘Thi fer Ie mad 


only, simp! so itr 
nown to sell 


wee our instrumen’ 


the teade, and we shall sitehen be 


wilh coon, ire 





scence telli acaeen them up b 
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sold durine the! = tthive months ee 
poy ney ye ind Pay yall hohe wo 





is paper when you 





y of the nat 


and of 
PuBepedwey 
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Soe futtelin Co, 170 eta Wintaan Bice Bt te 


Buffalo iia ag oor 
(Da, Manat CS C. ate 


Times of Tuly 20h 


“6 basta Lithia Springs. 
“The value of alkalies im 9 Gacese has long been and the 


wide 
the bears testimon, ry uperiority 
wales deer } he. elie a alkalies, Or late years Lithia 


ria Medica 
nthe Medical 


Fattedeiphis, Professor of 
‘om editorial 


te ¥ 
value in aay Sout over 
other Malkalies Some considerable 
is assertion is hy founded, and se years since 
Lithia water whict should be ‘cheap and 
0 of Mockle 


eausane 


» paanen & Co 
Pea foc nears 





SYPHER a 66.” bs 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANVCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur new In Europe. 


503 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS |= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS 8ST N.Y. 
The Grandest and most Simple Invention of the Age. 
THE TOWNEND 
SURE 


ND 
NIGHRT- AMP COMBINED, 
Pat. April 2, 1878. 
————» 
Good and reliable 
, and 
ate 












count. 

Cue Doan B. 
Ray WN ——h. A —-+ Lal amataa 
New Engiand Novelty M’f’g Co., 


_* Portiand Street, Boston, Mass. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Man . 

25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 








Prints la. 





tHE 
Every Man mgt hd he 
HIS OWN Satie ol tenet Gene Be 
PRINTER! is ." 2 stamps. KELSEY 4 & Oo. 


Meriden, Conn 








- HOTELS. 


ALBEMARLE pe 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO.,, Proprietors. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 

PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 











T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, |. 


ON THE EURQPEAN PLAN, - 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


Tate Beaghltcneens, 6 locates tn the mbes nt ne || 
Sirat useen opposite 


of am 5 Fam 
ay CLASS oe aoe APPOINT- 
Tuc BROADWAY, FACE ABE estahtiebed reputattin 
the 1 an Cut, mere y trav 1 ple 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


AJ. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


"geth mie uuries bee ae 
GG , 








Asher ¥ : Ri u ren fimingto i hes M.; 
At are 7 Jack marie. d 
a Hie Bam; 
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Jacksonville, 8:00 A. 


Sleep! to Florence, ay by No. 3. Day Coaches. 
Florence to Columbia. SI to Savannah and 
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% GTON, oa RICHM 


A. M, ork to etch d 
aM ser Limited train eae 
ot pow Yor 
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Arriv Pinning through without change 10:15 P. ; Wilmington, 8:16 
A. Mj » 5:45 P. M3 Alken, 6:45 a. 4; Savau, 
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"gia biewbSYE Sh new 
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ey Ca, a eg pn 
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[January 23, 1879: 





“Femas||SILVER-PLATED WARE 
nN Pons. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
GOLD PENS, 


Pencils, Holders, Toothpicks, ete. 
180 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Price-List. 
See letter of O. W. Holmes, in issue of January 9th. 
B per iw Eames. © + 
Pampe, 


econ 








Ta MG MP 


THE STANDARD. 


KNOWLES’ STAM PUMP 


WARREN, MASS. 
WAREHOUSES: 
14 and 16 Federal Street, Boston; 92 and 
94 Liberty Street, New York. 


rer a 
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on, No. 


ee ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150.. Water White and Odorlens. 
This old established brand unsurpassed as an tum. 
inating Of. Por saleonly by 
E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Lane. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITH HOLLY 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
ae 


GEORGE W. READ, 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


FOOD CURE 


BLOOD "AND NERVE “FOOD, 


















a7 ++ Sin. 


mes ae 


sent free. Soid by Druggtate, 


Blanchard F Food Cure ‘oe, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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“THe LxDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 21 anp 23 Rose STREET. 
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